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CHAI'TKR    I 

THK    ROMANS    IN    IIRITAIN 
SS    »■   L-.  — 410  A.   D. 

Jui.iL's  Cesar 

1.  Caesar  resolves  to  cross  to  Britain.  About  ha,  a 
century  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  great  Ko,„a„  .en- 
eral  named  Julius  C:..sar  set  out  to  subdue  the  v.-rious 
tribes  livuig  n.  the  councy  that  15  now  called  l-ra<.ce 
1  he  people  nearest  to  Dover  Straits  resisted  him  longest' 
and  he  concluded  that  some  one  must  be  helping  them. 
Who  could  u  be?  The  tribes  on  three  sides  of  them 
would  not  dare  to  oppose  him,  and  on  the  fourth  side 
was  the  ocean. 

h rough  their  land  to  the  sea.  Off  to  the  northwest 
there  were  d.m,  white  cliffs  far  out  on  the  horizon  As 
he  stood  looking  at  them,  he  remembere.l  the  aid  that 

"That7s'!t'''H"^^"J^'""    '""""   •^>'^'-'-=   -"- 

land  th  .  r\  ''"■  '1  '""■'^'-"'^'  "'""^  -f  I  ^'"^  '"  hold  f'  e 
land  that  I  have  won,  I  must  conquer  that  country  .r 
oft  m  the  ocean.  '  ' 

2.  Ceesar-s  attempts  to  leaxn  about  Britain.     Prob- 
ably all  that  Caesar  knew  about  the  country  was   that 

InH,,  .'"*''^'  *u  "'  '"  ''^'"'^'  "'^^  't  ^^«  '^^I'^'i  ""tain, 
and  that  somewhere  in  Britain  there  were  mines  of  tin 


-v   J^ 
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He  askfc!  the  people  whom  he  had  subiliieci  about  the 
land,  but  they  said  that  they  knew  nothing  of  it  excejjt 
that  merchants  sometimes  went  back  and  forth  between 
the  two  '.ountries.     Then  Cnesar  sent  for  the  merchants. 


UOVER    CI.II'FS 


"  How  large  is  this  island  ?  "  he  asked.  "  What  kind 
of  people  live  there.'  When  they  go  to  battle,  how  do 
they  fight  ?  What  weapons  do  they  use  .' "  But  no  help 
did  the  merchants  give  him,  for  they  said  that  they  went 
only  to  the  coast  of  Britain,  and  that  they  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  what  was  inland.  Caesar  saw  that  if  he  wished  to 
find  out  anything  about  this  strange  land  with  the  white 
cliffs,  he  must  get  his  own  information  ;  so  he  sent  one 
of  his  officers  across  Dover  Straits  in  a  warship  to  see 
what  could  be  learned  about  the  country.  Tb:.,  officer  did 
not  think  it  was  wise  to  attempt  to  land  ;  and  therefore, 
w^hen  he  came  back,  he  had  little  news  to  bring  t;)  his 
commander. 
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3.  Cses  ir  invader  'Britain,  55  B.  C.  Caesar  deter- 
mined to  v^  to  the  u.iknow.i  coLintr)-  to  see  for  himself 
what  kind  of  place  u  was,  and  to  conquer  these  pe.jple 
who  had  been  helping  his  foes  ;  so  one  night,  just  after 
midnight,  he  set  sail  with  eight  or  ten  thousand  men, 
and  l,y  the  middle  of  the  next  forenoon  they  were  close 
to  the  Kritish  coast  and  ready  to  land.  Landing  was 
not  so  easy,  however,  as  he  had  thought  it  would  be- 
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for  the  ships  were  so  large  that  they  could  not  go  where 
the  water  was  shallow;  hence  the  soldiers  must  jump 
out  into  the  high  waves  and  wade  ashore  as  best  they 
could  This  would  have  been  hard  enough  to  do  in  any 
case,  for  they  wore  very  heavy  armor;  but  worst  of  all 
there  were  great  numbers  of  men  on  the  shore  ready  to 
fight  Some  of  them  were  in  war-chariots,  some  were  on 
horseback,  and  some  were  on  foot.  They  were  armed 
vMth  lances  and  battle-axes  and  clubs  and  bows  and 
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arrows  and  great  stones.     It  is  no  wonder  that  even  the 
brave  Roman  soldiers  hesitated. 

At  last  the  standard-bearer  of  Osar's  favorite  com- 
pany sprang  overboard  and  called  out:  "Follow  me 
soldiers,  unless  you  wish  to  give  up  your  eagle '  "  The 
sold.ers,  fearing  the  disgrace  of  losing  their  standard, 
eaped  out  mto  the  deep  water  and  made  their  way  to 
the  shore.     After  a  hard  fight,  the  Britons  retreated 

4.  CsBsar'a  description  of  the  Britons.    Cajsar  stayed 
only  three  weeks  ,  but  the  ne.xt  year  he  went  again  with 
more  soldiers;  and  this  time  he  fought  his  way  beyond 
the   Thames.     He  was  writing  a  book  about   his  cam- 
paigns;  and,  of  course,  he  described  this  far-away  land 
haS  Z.V^'  '"habitants.     Most  of  the  fighters  that 
had  met  h>m  on  u,e  shore  had  blue  eyes  and  long,  light 
hair.     They  wore  short  cloaks  of  skins;  and,  in  order 
to  make  themselves  look  as  terrible  as  possible,  they  had 
stamed  the.r  bodies  with  a  deep  blue  dye.     These  men 
were  so  tall  and  large  that  when  Caesar  looked  at  them 
he  could  not  help  wishing  that  they  were  in  his  army' 
farther  north  the  Britons  lived  on  their  flocks  and  herds 
and  on  the  wild  animals  that  they  killed,  but  in  the  south 
EiriT  tn«^y  knew  something  of  agriculture.     Most  of 

ZZl..  'heir  houses  were  round;  and  when  a  man 
wished  to  build  one,  he  first  marked  out  on  the 
ground  the  s,ze  that  he  meant  the  house  to  be  Then  he 
set  down  poles  close  together  and  made  them  firm  by 
weaving  in  phant  twigs.  For  the  roof  he  fastened  other 
poles  to  the  top  of  the  first  and  brought  them  togethe 
m  a  point.  When  he  meant  his  house  to  be  especiaUy 
handsome,  he  peeled  the  poles.     There  were  no  wLows! 

the  1  ttlA  !  "'^'°''  '"'^  ™°''^  '°  ^"  °"'  ^^-^  through 
the  little  hole  in  the  point  of  the  roof 

6.  What  the  Britons  could  do.     In  spite  of  their 
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uncomfortable  way  of  living,  the  Hritons  were  very  fond 
of  ornaments;  and  they  made  beads  and  bracelets  and 
necklaces,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly  pretty.     They 
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knew  how  to  make  wagons  with  wheels,  and  thev  were 
parfcularly  skilful  in  weaving  wicker  work.  The/made 
very  ,s,mple  boats  by  hollowing  out  logs,  and  ve^^'h 

Z2\Tr^  ,""'"  ""^"^  "'"^  'he  skins  o'f  wHd 
beasts  but  they  also  understood  how  to  build  boats  of 
planks  fastened  together  by  metal  nails 

It  was  a  fierce,  strange  belief.     Part  of  it  was  exceJd' 
."gly  cruel,  for  the  priests,  or  Druids,  taught  the  peol 
to  make  wicker-work  enclosures  out  ining    he  „ 
shape  of  some  animal,  and  in  these  enclosure     ^^ 
to  offer  up  sacrifices  of  human  beings     Thp„  t„  t      ■    • 
nals  when  there  were  any;  but  if  The  suDnl^J        """l'- 
failed,  they  then  took  innocent  person,'' '  °'  "'"""^'^ 
Fan  ot  their  religion  was  very  superstitious,  for  they 
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worshipped  serpents,  streams,  and  trees,  especially  the 
oak  tree ;  and  when  an  oak  was  found  with  a 
niistlctoe  growiiij,'  on  it,  thty  were  overjoyf^d. 
They  marched  to  the  tree  in  a  procession, 
the  Druids  going  fiist  with  their  long  beards  and  trail- 
ing robes.  The  other  people  followed,  and  when  they 
came  to  the  oak  tree,  they  circled  around  it,  the  common 
people  farthest  off ;  for  an  oak  that  bore  a  mistletoe  was 
too  holy  for  any  one  but  a  priest  to  touch.  Then  the 
Druids  sacrificed  two  white  bulls  ;  and,  after  much  chant- 
ing and  many  strange  ceremonies,  one  of  the  priests  cut 
away  the  plant  with  a  golden  knife. 

This  reverence  may  have  been  shown  to  the  mistletoe 


SrONEHENGF 


because  of  its  possessing  some  medicinal  value,  fo"-  the 
Druids  were  doctors  as  well  as  teachers  and  priests. 
They  really  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  use  of  herbs  in 
disease,  though  they  had  all  sorts  of  queer  notions  about 
gathering  them.  Sometimes  the  herbs  must  be  cut  by 
moonlight,  and  sometimes  when  the   sun  was   bright , 
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sometimes  the  priest  who  went  for  thern  must  wear  a  white 
robe  or  go  barefooted  or  cut  them  with  a  golden  knife. 

Some  parts  of  the  teaching  of  the  Druids  were  good  ; 
for  instance,  the  people  were  told  not  to  be  afraid  to  die, 
since  tliey  were  going  to  live  forever.     They 
were  taught  much  about    the   different   coun-  7m™ 
tries   of    the   world,    the   stars,    tiie   cause   of  """"™- 
night  and  day  and  thunder  and  lightning.     The  teaching 
was  not  very  accurate,  but  it  was  better  than  nothing, 
because  it  set  the  people  to  thinking,  and  noticing  what 
was  around  them      On  Salisbury  Plain  in  southern  Eng- 
land   are    massive  stones   arranged  in  two  circles,  one 
within  the  other.     This  place  is  called  Stonc- 
henge,  or  the  Hanging  Stones,  and  it  is  thought  ^•°''"'"«'- 
that  they  may  be  the  remains  of  a  Druid  temple. 

7.  The  Bomans  at  home.     When  Ca=sar  went  back 

to  Rome  and  told  of  his  invasion  of  Britain,  the  senate 

ordered  a  thanksgiving  of  twenty  days  in  honor  of  what 

.      they  called  a  glorious  victory      The  Romans  were  the 

greatest  nation  in  the  world  m  those  times,  though  the 

"  world  "  meant  little  more  than  the  territory  about  the 

Mediterranean  Sea.     They  built  handsome  temples,  they 

made  beautiful   statues,  and   they  had  great  poets  and 

orators  and  historians.     They  were  fond  of  good  roads 

and  wherever  they      -nt,  one  could  be  sure  of  finding 

smooth,  firm  highways.      They  liked   pure   water,   and 

they  spent  large  sum.  of  money  to  bring  it  into  Rome 

ihey  were  the  wisest  makers  of  laws  that  th.f  world  had 

:    ever  seen.     To  be  a  Roman  citizen  was  an  honor,  and 

-  -   gave  a  man  many  privileges.     In  the  days  of  Saint  Paul, 

,  When  the  chief  cap  ain  bound  him  and  was  about  to 

■^  iawx.,1  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Ro-  "• 

:g  min.  and  uncondemned  ? "    Then  the  chief  captain  was 
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badly  frightened  because  he  had  ventured  even  to  bind  a 

Roman  citizen  without  a  trial. 

The  Romans  were  greatly  interested  in  Caesar's  stories 
of  the  new  country,  but  they  had  much  to  attend  to  a 
home ;  and  that  ,s  why  nearly  one  hundred  years  passed 
before  they  landed  again  on  the  shores  of  Britain. 

The  Later  Romans. 
8.  The  Romans  settle  in  Britain.     The  Roman.;  h.,A 
not  forgotten  the  far-away  land,  however,  and  vTenth:' 
^_^    -7 7-^ ______    '''«"'  'here  again. 


a    century    later, 
they  founded  col- 
onies, and  fought 
until     they     con- 
quered the  people 
who  opposed  the 
new    rule.      The 
Britons  were  good 
fighters,  but  they 
had  not  the  mili- 
tary drill  and  train- 
ing of  the  Roman 
soldiers;   and   al- 
though they  often 
rebelled,  the  Ro- 
mans were  at  last 
the  victors.     Th j 
conquerors     built 
fortyorfiftywalled 
towns;  and,  wher- 
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Luwiis;  ana  whpr 
ever  a  town  has  to-day  a  name  ending  in  c/,.sfer  or  1st 
or  casur,  like  Do.a.sUr  or  HWrrsfrr  or  LauJuZ 
may  be  sure  that  it  is  on  the  site  of  an  old  military  set 
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tlcmcnt.  because  the  Roman  word  for  camp  was  castm 
If  the  modern  name  of  a  place  ends  in  coin,  like  Lm 
co/nthat,  too,  is  of  Roman  origin,  because  the  Roman 
word  tor  rv/uy  was  cuionia. 

The  Romans   built   large,  handsome  country  houses 
The  w,-..lls  were  beautifully  painted,  and  the  floors  were 
paved   with  marble  of   many  colors.     Around 
these  houses  were  spacious  gardens,  adorne.l   fiT 
with  statues  and  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fruit  that  ""°"* 
could  be  mack-  to  grow  on  the  island.     Even  to-day,  in 
digging  in  different  parts  of  England,  people  often  find 
pieces  of  statuary  and  vases,  and  ornaments  of  gold  or  of 
silver,  that  were  once  used  to  beautify  the  British  homes 
ot  the  Romans. 

The  conquerors  were  living  in  luxury,  but  the  native 
Inters  were  obliged  to  pay  enormous  taxes  to  support 
all  this  comfort  and  elegance.     Many  of  them  „.„.-, 
had  to  work  m  the  mines  or  on  the  roads,  and  tt'WtMu. 

enter'th'"^  ""  ™"'  ''""''■     '"''^^^'^^^^  were  made  to 
enter  the  Ronaan  army,  and  some  few,  who  were  sons  of 
chu.fs,  learned  the  Roman  language  and  became  officers. 
I  he  Romans  wished  to  be  able  to  send  troops  quickly 
erever  there  was  need  of  them,  and  so  they'bt'lt  two 
long  roads  across  Britain  in  the  shape  of  an  X 
besides  several  shorter  ones.     They  were  often  ?o°r„. 
troubled  by  the  attacks  of  the  Scots  from  the  "^ 
■     north  of  Ireland,  and  the  Picts.  or  "painted   people" 
^       '    f'S  S       ''  j^  --Scotland,  and  also  by  the    1 
t      To    .  ^;TI'T  ^"""'""'^  ^"^  'he  countries  near 
It     To  shut  off  the  Picts,  they  built  a  line  of  forts  across 

-    year    th     T     ,'  f""^  '"  "^'  ^'>'''^ '  "^"^  l^^f-  many 
'1  ^^.  '^'y  f""'"'  'hat  they  could  not  defend  their  po^ 

^  ITZ'"  '".  '"■  "°"^'  ""^  'hen  they  built  a  solid  waU 
I  extendmg  from  the  Tyr.  to  Solway  Firth.    On  this  S 
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there  were  stone  strongholds  and  watchtowcrs  anH  nn  " 

S.  The  Romans  leave  Britain  in  410  A.  D.     If  the 
Komans  could  have  given  all  their  attention  to  Britain! 
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lived  to  the  north  and  ea^t  w  °"' '"'"^^ ''^^^ 

nearer  to  the  city  and  the  Rn       ^"""""^  "^'■"^  ='"'' 
own  count^v      I  verv  v.     v       ^^"'  ™"''  '^^f^"''  'heir 

ain,  and     eo- year  UToVth!"''"'"""  """  '"  «"'- 
to  Italy.     A?  17  LT,        M-  '""'J'-"^™'-^  had  to  return 

parted  fro.    he    'ind'rd:""  '"'  '"""^"''^^'^  ^- 
on  British  soil  '      '^  ""■''  ^^^'"  ''•'l  'hey  set  foot 
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While  the  Romans  had  been  in  Britain,  the  conquered 
people  had  learn.-d  from  them  much  that  was  good     They 
had  learned  how  t  .  make  excellent  roads  and 
how  to  drain  t!.e  .iwamps.     They  had  seen  that  S^hSSi 
houses  could  be  built  that  would  be  far  more  ""■ 
comfortable  than  huts  of  poles.     They  had  found  that 
It  was  not  enough  for  soldiers  to  be  brave  and  fearless  • 
they  must  also  be  drilled  and  know  how  to  obey  their 
commander,  so  that  an  army  could  be  managed  as  if  it 
were  a  great  machine.     The  most  valuable  thing  of  all 
that  they  had  leirned,   however,   was  that  there  were 
other  people  in  the  world  who  knew  more  than  thev 
and  other  ways  of  living  that  were  better  than  theirs 
With  this  gain  there  was  also  a  loss,  for  many  of  them 
had  begun  to  feel  that  the  way  to  be  happy  was  to  live  in 
lu.xurious  houses  and  be  waited  upon  by  slaves 
instead  of  working  for  themselves.     Then   in  aViSSi 
their  fighting,  although  they  were  just  as  brave  "^■ 
as  ever,  they  ha,,  become  accustomed  to  thinking  that 
their  leaders  must  be  Romans ;  and  when,  a  few  years 
later,  the  time  came  that  they  must  both  fight  and  lead 
they  felt  helpless  and  wished  that  the  Romans  were  with 
them  again. 

SUMMARY 
Julius  Cassar  first  led  the  Romans  into  Britain.  He  found 
a  people  that  were  warlike,  of  some  mechanical  ability  and 
with  a  slight  knowledge  of  agriculture.  Rome  celebrated 
the  invasion,  but  m.ade  no  immediate  attempts  to  conquer  the 
country. 

One  century  later,  the  Romans  subdued  Britain  as  far 
north  as  the  Solway,  made  settlements,  and  ruled  in  the  land 
for  nearly  four  hundred  years.  Their  dominion  may  betra^.d 
by  remain:,  of  roads,  walls,  and  villas,  and  by  the  presence  of 
a  few  Roman  words  in  the  English  language. 
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Kone"  Juttor!"°°   ''°°'^"''*'     ""''"  "^'^  ""'"^^"^  had 

ro.    ^;     n    ,h  ""^T"  ^""""S^'--  "PO"  then, 

troi..  ^  north  and  northwest,  and  the  Saxons  were 
commg  from  over  the  sea  and  landing  on  the  e-tstem 
and  southern  shores.  These  marauders  l',rne  th" 
houses  and  crops  stole  the  treasures,  and  either  killed 
o^^  ,*''7^=°P'7'- 'tarried  them  away  as  slaves.  At 
tt.jw..  last  the  sufferers  sent  a  piteous  letter  to  Rome. 
It  was  called  "  The  Groans  of  the  Uritons,"  and 

Thfh.  K  '•'  '''?.^""^"^  ^^°"'^  "•"'^  -^  help    h  m 
The  barbanans,"  ,t  said,  "drive  us  to  the  sea,  the  sea 

dnvesusbacktothe  barbarians;  and  between  hem  we 
are  e.ther  .slam  or  drowned."  There  were  other  Wl2 
nans,  however,  than  those  that  distressed  liritain,  and 
now  great  hordes  of  them  were  coming  down  upon 
Rome,  so  that  the  Romans  had  more  than  they  could  do 
o  take  care  of  them.selves,  and  not  one  soldier^ould  be 
spared  to  help  the  poor  Britons.  What  should  the  dis! 
tressed  people  do .' 

The  chief  men  met  together  and  talked  it  over.     At 
last  one  of  them  said  :  — 

to  ca?ul'"'TV'"r'  '"■'  "'' '''"'  ''''''  -^  ™  °"^  «'«« 
to  call  upon.     The  Saxons  are  stronger  than  the  Scots 
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Li  I'T)    ^"'  "'•  *'"="•  '^^  "^'■'  «-^-^""»  t"  "-me  over 
and  fisht  for  us.     We  can  give  them  the  island 

"f  Thanet  for  their  home,  a,ul  we  shall  be  free  "i."^ 
trom  the  robbers  of  the  north."  »«"»■ 

The   strangers   were   invited   to   come.     They  came 
they  drove  away  the  Scots  and  I'icts.  and  they  s    tTed 
on  Thanet.     IJefore   long,  they  found  Thanet 
00  small,  so  they  drove  the  Hriton.s  away  from  ''Ji.V'" 
he  .southeastern  corner  of  the  land,  and  took  it  **»■ 
or  themselves.      More  and  more  of  the  Sa.vons  came, 

din  Th  "  '"""^^  '"  "^'-"  '""'''  "■-'-■  ""-•  ""t""-^ 
al  antly  that  .  was  more  than  one  hundre.l  years  before 
KiX'"tell"frK"T'''""  T-ny.son's"  Idylls  of  the 
.  Inst  he  '  '  '^'"^  •^'■"^"^  ^^-h"  ^t"<>d  so  boldly 
■Wa.nst  the  mv.ader.s.     The  end  of  it  was,  however  that 

w2  :      f'=  ''T'  ''""  '''''''  "'  '■■'-  becan".  ia  et 
while  the  few  who  escaped  had  to  flee  to  the  mountains 


ANCIENT  JUTISH    BOAT 
Found  buried  in  a  pea.  bog  in  Nydam,  Sou.b  Ju.land. 
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"■  i-be  Saxons  on  the  continent     T^».„ 
querors  had  lived  in  Inti  ,nd  ..„  ,  T       .""  ""-"*  """■ 

haps  hccaiisc  th<<  ^h„rf  i        >  ,    .  '  '^*  i'-ixons,  per- 

battle  was  cal       .t;      S      '"''''  ''""  ""^^  ----'in 

"*■        Thev  had   .  'T'  ""''"''-'  ""  '^""'  ■■•"''  .sea 


be  their  guest      Thev  . v.  ''"^  ""'^  "''^°  ^^'"e  *» 

but  wished  every  JX 7.  ,  ""'  "u  ""^  '"  "^«  '"  "•''-, 

around  it.     Th4  ,e   lers        '  '  ""T'  "'"^  '"'"^  '-^ 

y       met  in  the  upen  air  and  talked  over 
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tne  sc\cn  from  whcitii  the  clavs  of  tl,..  ,..    1 

-the  sun,  the  moon.  T.u  Wode,  Th       '■   ""■'  "'""-•^'• 

Our  word  /unUr  come,      'nith        r      '   ''''-"•  ''^^•""■'■• 

-tain  ki„,  had  built  a  L'r\r.K^^^^^ 

pacx  and  that  of  the  brave  men  w  ^  t  ^    ^:  S^T 

h<s  side  m  battle.     At  ouc  end  of  the  hi  I  J      t^ 

them  were  stone  henrfhs   ,,.1,  '  ""^  nal/.     Hetween 

tho  blading  fires      On  ei  h     "•     '  T'"'  "'"'  '^""'^<^''  '" 

the  men  to  sleep  '•'pestry,  were  places  for 

w.is  shown  him,  for  the  wife  of  IT,      ^         ^""°' 

-  the  thcgn.  to  aevour  them.     No  sword  could 
h'm,   whoever  vanquished  Grendel   must  over- 
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come  bin,  by  main  force.  The  old  king  and  the  thegns 
were  in  despa.r,  when  the  brave  young  hero  Beowulf  ap- 
peared.    He  killed  both  this  monster  and  another  one 


SAXON  BUILDINGS 

that  came  to  avenge  the  first,  and  so  gave  peace  and 
happmess  to  the  king  and  his  thegns.^  Beowu  f  was 
oaded  down  with  rich  presents,  and  he  went  home  in 

k  led, nan  encounter  wth  a  fire-breathing  dragon  that 
had  h,dden  away  in  a  cave  a  great  quantity  of  ™"d  and 
silver,  together  with  swords  anlchain\  and  LaSs  a^' 

yea'rs'afteTh  IT  "'  ""'''T  ""'"  P^^''^P^  '°'^'  hundred 
years  alter  it  was  composed.     One  harper  would  sin^  it 

tTnl  in'T"  T'  ''"'  ''  '^  herememberS      ?:  : 

ng  m  new  hues  whenever  he  forgot,  and  adding  to  the 

story  wherever  he   thought   that   he  could  imp^rove  it 
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Finally,  the  poem  was  written,  and  one  of  the  manu- 
scripts  chanced  to  be  saved. 

12.  Christianity  is  preached  in  England.  The  Brit- 
ons had  known  something  of  Christianity  long  before 
h^  ;  bu   after  the  Sa.xons  came,  there  was  so  little  of  it 

hin^h"  T^°Tjy  ""''  P'""'"  'P^^'^  "^  'he  island  as  a 
heathen  land.  There  were  Christians  hidden  away  in  the 
mountams  of  Wales  ;  and  in  Ireland  an  eager  mission  y 
calcd  Samt  Patnck  had  told  the  Irish  of  Christianit/ 

wht  P^  f  .  """'"^  '^'"'^''  ^"-^  f^'"""^  ^'^hools 
while  England  was  worshipping  the  heathen  gods  The 
country  was  not  entirely  forsaken,  however,  for  far  awav 
over  the  sea  and  over  the  mountains,  was  a  monk  named 
Gregory,  who  was  thinking  about  the  needs  of  this  land 
very  earnestly.  One  day  he  had  seen  in  the  market-place 
m  Rome  some  young  Saxons  who  were  to  be  so  d  as 
skives.  Most  of  the  Romans  had  dark  complexions,  and 
hese  Saxons,  with  their  fair  skin,  red  cheeks,  blue  ;yes 
and  golden  hair,  seemed  to  him  as  beautiful  as  ' 

angels  This  monk  finally  became  pope,  and  l^.Z°^ 
men  he  could  carry  out  his  wish  that  the  Sax  T"  ^^' 
ons  should  know  Christianity  He  himself  could  ^"^SiV 
not  go  away  from  Rome,  but  in  597  he  sent  an  earnest 
missionary  named  Augustine  to  preach  the  gospel  to 

..hSt'tfcT'-l  f -'  '''  ?  ^'^™'''-  -'f<='  ^"d  so  did  not 
lew'    ^r   -^"/"stine's  coming  to  England  ;  at  lea.st, 

ha         ".ten'^b  '•'%'"'---■-   -should   land   on 
'..rwh.^         T  '"'''  ^  ^"'  ""'^'  y""  'here,  and 

■  'a   what  you  have  to  say  about  this  new  religion,  and  if 

'f  ^eems  to  me  to  be  true,  I  will  accept  it  ■• 

e  k,ng  thought  that  these  strangers  might  possibly 
;'  -  e  magic,  and  for  fear  of  evil  spirits  he  had  the 
•  ■•-muly  in  the  open  air.  where  demons  would  have  less 
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IZ'\'^T.  '"  t  '"'"''•  ^^'"*  Augustine  and  the  others 
came  to  the  place  of  meeting.  A  beautiful  silver  cross 
was  borne  first,  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  and  a  Iture 

ing  the  Jitany  The  kmg  watched  and  listened  intentlv 
but  sa,d  nothmg  The  strangers  offered  up  pr^^t 
hemselves  and  for  the  people  whom  they  wereTo  eaLer 

'  a'nd  'tn'^'-l^"^"^''-  ^'-d  "^fo-  tr^fng 
?«."*"   Th    Q  ''^°"'  '^^  ■■""°'°"  °f  'he  one  God 

«cw.         ^  ''^  rf  ™"^  were  never  hasty  in  accepting  any 

-  saint  ^^^rrhe^irr;J-r;Si" 

Chuth^'^r*  *""'  ^"*  ^°^''^^  P°«*-  ^b°"t  670. 
One'of '  h!"'  ^°"^""'^  ^""^  -^^g^"  to  rise  in  the  land. 
One  of  these  convents  was  on  a  cliff  at  Whitby,  far  up 
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at  the  feasts  for  each  one  in  turn  to  take  the  harp  and 
sing  verses  that  he  either  composed  or  remeJered 
There  .s  a  legend  that  C^dmon,  one  of  the  dweHers  at 
.  th.s  convent  felt  so  disgraced  because  he  could  not  sin^ 
any  verses  that,  when  the  harp  was  coming  near  hil  hf 
shpped  away  and  went  to  the  stable.  I„  a  Xeam  he 
heard  a  voice  saying :  —  "^ 

"  Credmon,  sing  1 " 

awIy^f^LTSr^:-"  ''  ''''■  "^"'^  ''^^  ■-  -'y  I  came 
"You  must  sing  for  me,"  said  the  voice 
What  shall  I  sing?"  asked  Ca^dmon. 
voice  "^  about  the  creation  of  the  world,"  answered  the 

ha'forforgo^rth;re^  7,^;^,'  ^^"^  "^^  ^« 
the  wonderful  dream ;  and  afti  ri'^  T.'°"  "' 
more  verses,  she  conceded  that  1"  ""'^  "''^^ 
come  to  him  was  a  gift  from  Goj  "Z'^^'' ''^''  '^^'^ 
the  creation,  and  is  .  kinc  Tn?  u  '  ^"^"^  ''  ^'^°"' 
Genesis.  This  is  soh\1  ^'^'^'^^^  °f  '^e  Book  of 
that  was  written  •;  EnSand    "'  '"""  '''  ''''  ^^^^ 

pr;i.^6;r73T'rt'  f'  "^^^  ^"^^  °'  ^°«>-'> 

another  convent  and    o'.  f  T'  "'^  ""^'  '"™  '« 

He  must  have  been  one  of  I    u  "'°"  "'""'  "^"^  «<^'''=- 

,  convent  was  also  a  grea    s  boo"  Th      '^"P'^'  '"'  '""'^ 

Jrcd  monks   anrl  n„  f  ^'""■'^  "'ere  six  bun. 

-ho  came  there  t"VT  'T'  ''""  ""^"^  "'''«■-  men 

—n  ;  he  performed  al   tt     v"''  ""'''''  '°  '"'^'^  "^^^ 

|t"  a  monk,  and  he  .ul    u      T'''  '^"'''^^  *'^^'  b^'^g-^d 

|Ho  .ays  that  h.  .       "'^  '"  '^'  ^'''^  °f  'he  farm. 

t".'g'mikt  theEamr°t^  ^  "'-'^-^- a-d 
r  10  tne  attle  lambs  and  to  the  calves.     With 
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all  this  work,  he  found  time  to  write  much  poetry,  and 
iMa'i  many  volumes  about  science,  music,  and  medi- 
^"^  cine.  At  length  the  king  0£  Northumbria  asked 
him  if  he  would  not  write  a  history  of  the  church  in  Eng- 
land, and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  he  wrote  the  "  Ecclesi- 
astical  History."     It  is  almost  the  only  book  that  tells  us 
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about  the  early  days  of  Britain,  and  we  have  to  select  from 
this  what;  is  probably  true,  and  what  was  only  hearsay 
among  a  people  who  were  ready  to  believe  anything,  if 
it  was  only  wonderf 1 1  enough.  This  is  the  book  that  says 
there  are  no  snakes  m  Ireland,  and  it  goes  further,  for 
it  says  that  the  smell  of  the  air  kills  them,  and  that,  if 
a  person  bitten  by  a  serpent  wil  only  swallow  a  few 
scrapings  from  an  Irish  book,  he  will  be  cured. 

As  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  church  and  of  the 
convent,  Bede  naturally  wrote  i..  Latin ;  but  he  vished 
to  put  the  Bible  into  English  so  that  the  unedu- 
cated people  might  understand  it.  He  worked 
on  this  translation  till  the  last  day  of  his  life 
dictating  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John  to  one  of  his  pupils! 
At  last,  when  evening  came,  he  closed  his  ey-^s  in  weari- 
ness.    The  young  man  said  :  — 

"There  is  one  sentence  to  write,  dear  master." 


TiM  llrst 
EbkUiIi 
prose. 
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"Take  your  pen  and  write  quickly,"  said  Bede. 
"  Now  it  is  finished,"  said  the  pupil. 
"  Yes,  it  is  finished,"  said  13ede.  He  chanted  a  few 
words  of  praise  to  God  and  closed  his  eyes.  Tiiis  pupil 
IS  the  one  that  tells  us  the  story,  and  we  may  believe  it  to 
be  true.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  translation  has  been 
lost,  for  it  was  the  first  piece  of  prose  that  was  written  in 
England. 

Bede  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Venerable  Bede.     "  Ven- 
erable''is  a  title  of  honor  not  quite  so  high  a.-,  that  of 
"  saint."     It  was  probably  bestowed  upon  him 
some  time  after  his  death,  but  there  is  a  legend  "  Vm"* 
that,  when  he  was  old,  he  became  blind,  and  •""•■" 
had  a  boy  to  lead  him  about.     This  boy  was  full  of  mis- 
chief, and  one  d.iy  he  led  Bede  into  a  desert  place,  and 
asked  him  to  preach  to  a  great  crowd  waiting  to  hear 
hmi.     Bede  preached,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sermon  the 
naughty  boy  was  badly  frightened  to  hear  all  the  stones 
cry  out,  "  Amen,  Venerable  Bede!  amen." 

15.  Egbert,  "King  of  the  English."   829.     In  Bede's 

time  England  was   divided   into   several   districts.     At 

the  head  of  each  was  a  king,  or  chief,  and  every  one  was 

'rying  to  get  more  power  than  the  others.     This  struo-- 

;le  went  on  for  nearly  a  century  after  Bede's  death,  but 

It  last,  about  829,  a  king  named  Egbert,  who  lived  in 

csse.\,  in  southern  England,  showed  himself  stronger 

lan  the  rest,  and  one  by  one  the  others  acknowledged 

m  as  overlord  ;  that  is,  they  paid  tribute  to  him,  and 

''omised  to  obey  ff  he  called  upon  them  to  help  him 

;ht.     He  took  the  title  of  "  King  of  the  English,"  and, 

Ith  a  very  few  exceptions,  every  sovereign  of  England 

^__pm  that  day  to  this  has  been  a  descendant  of  Egbert 

■England  was  more  nearly  united  than  ever  before 
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held  sacred  and  in  all  the  quarrels  that  had  arisen  among 
^r^"         "\^"'S^-  their  property  had  never  been 
^«n.     touched      Not  only  did   they  have  vessels  of 
gold  and  of  silver,  and  finely  wrou/jht  lamns  an,l 
censers  swinging  by  golden  chains/and  jewel    Tnd '^ 
bro,dered  vestments  and  beautiful  tapestri^  and  alta?," 
covered  with  plates  of  gold  ;  but  they  ha     t„o  treasu" 
ofqu,te  another  kind,  hundreds  and  hundred;  of  manu 
scnpts,  wntten  on  parchment  by  the  monks    for  Thes^" 
r:Srm  ■'"  -^-'\-'^  --y  0-  of-  them  h"d 
nnnil«  .     ^^''"'  '''"  P^"'=«  ""onks  and  their 

an    lair      '     '"'  '''  '"''^'"^  '^-''^'  '««-  "y  iJt 
and  pan,t,„g  ornamental  capitals  in  most  brilliant'colorl 

cauS  of  the     T°%°'  **'"  ''^'^-     I'  ™^  chiefly  be- 
cause  of  the  riches  of  these  convents  that  trouble- was 
agam  to  come  to  England.     The  land  had  been  overr  n 
no     ^.f ';"'""'  ''""  "^y  ^^™"^'  ^"d  it  began  to  see"m 

time     The  ";'""  "*-""  '"  ''""'^'  "^^  "  '-  '  e      rd 
h       K    u        ^"'■'^'g"'^"  are  usually  spoken  of  as  Danes 

Denm'.  'ir'^  T^"'''  those  .^ho' lived  n^t  on  ;« 

The  S    o' 'l:;"r     "  '"  '''-'  "^'"''y  "f  'he  Kaltic  lea. 

.         Danes  thought  that   nothing  else  was  half  .n 

s~kirf  T ""' "'  ^  ■'"'•-"  -^"^''-h  --P- 
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home  to  care  for  the  possessions  of  the  family  ;  and  the 

others  always  pitied  this  brother,  who  was  doomed  to 

^     lose  the  wild  adventure  that  seemed  to  them  the  only 
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kind  of  life  worth  having.     They  believed  that  the  man 
who  died  in  peace  would  go  to  the  land  of  the  forgotten, 
but  that  he  who  died  fighting  boldly  in  battle 
would  go  to  a  beautiful  place  called  Valhalla ;  '''**^- 
and  there  he  would  fight  all  day,  be  healed  of  his  wounds 
at  sunset,  and  feast  with  other  heroes  all  night. 

These  were  the  people  who  now  came  down  upon 
England.  The  more  stormy  the  sea  was,  the  better  they 
liked  It.  They  landed  in  the  darkness,  stole  silently  up 
the  rivers,  and,  with  a  wild  cry  to  the  heathen  gods, 
burst  upon  a  convent  or  an  unsuspecting  little  village 
before  the  people  were  fairly  awake.  Some  of  the  victims 
were  killed  at  their  thresholds,  some  even  in  their  beds ; 
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SwSh"''""""  f'''"  ^"''"™"y  'l"^^"  *he  stream,  sing 
mg  w  Id  songs  of  victory,  and  returned  to  Denmark  a^ 
boats  loaded  to  the  gunwale  with  booty 

Kmg  Egbert  was  able  to  drive  these  robbers  away  anc 
so  was  h.s  son  after  him ;  bnt  in  the  reigns  of  eS' 
Srr-  ."'.f  ^"f  ""'*'  "tatters  grew  worse  and  worse 
^j      lor  the  Danes  came  in  great  swarms.     There 

fh.  t-  ,,         "*"  ^'""^  f™"'  "«=  e'-'st.  and  before 

the  k.ng  could  go  to  the  rescue,  another  ;iarm  would 
come  from  the  south.  Houses  were  burned,  people  tor 
tured  or  kdled  or  taken  to  Denmark  as  slaves     If  a  man 

to  reap  ,t      Churches  and  convents  wr^e  pillaged  and 

thTSbbe  "'''T  ''''  '"'''  "^^'^  "f  goldVff  sil  "e 
the  robbers  earned  away.  The  precious  manuscripts 
were  of  no  value  to  them,  and  they  took  special  car  "^o 
burn  e^•c^y  one  that  they  could  find,  because  they  be" 
l:eved  that  the  mysterious  letters  were  magical  signs  that 
would  work  them  harm  if  they  were  not  ditroyed 

17.  Reiem  of  Alfred  the  Great.  871-001  '  The 
fourth  of  the  grandsons  of  Egbert  was  a  young  man 
na,ned  Alfred,  who  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  "ge 
when  he  became  king.  He  was  a  great  favorite  among 
his  people,  but  they  were  too  wretched  to  have  any  re 
joicing  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  The  only  change 
was  that  he  led  the  army  alone  instead  of  with  his  brother 
and  was  called  king  instead  of  prince. 

Faster  and  faster  came  the  Danes,  Alfred  fought 
them  bravely,  but  their  forces  were  too  strong.  The 
AUrMi.  ^^"lo'e  land  was  overrun,  and  Alfred  could  no 
^:ZT  '""^^  ''^'^=""  °"  th'^  throne.  As  people  looked 
■f  ,,  u  ,  t' "'f ''^'■^  t'^'^".  ht;  would  not  have  been  blamed 
If  he  had  left  the  kingdom  to  take  care  of  itself  and  had 
gone  to  Rome  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  but  he  had  no  idea 
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of  abandoning  his  country.  He  withdrew  to  a  swampy 
part  of  England,  and  waited,  training  his  men,  and  plan- 
nnig  how  to  get  the  better  of  the  enemy. 

There  is  a  story  that  Alfred  once  had  to  take  refuge  in 
the  hut  of  a  herdsman.  The  herdsman's  wife  did  not 
know  who  the  stranger  was,  and  told  him  one  day  to 
watch  the  cakes  that  were  cooking  before  the  fire  He 
was  so  busy  thinking  that  he  forgot  all  about  the  cakes 
and  the  woman  said,  angrily,  '■  You  are  ready  enou-h  to 
eat  them,  but  you  are  too  lazy  to  turn  them."  Another 
story  IS  that  when  he  wanted  to  know  how  many  men 
wereuia  Danish  camp,  he  disguised  himself  as  a  minstrel 
and  went  boldly  among  the  Danes.  There  he  played  and 
sang  and  amused  his  enemies  until  he  had  found  out  what 
he  wished  to  know. 

liy  and  by,  Alfred  had  gathered  men  enough  to  attack 
the  mvaders,  and  then  came  a  fierce  battle.     The  Danes 
were  thoroughly  beaten.     They  agreed  to  re- 
mam  in  the  northea,stern  half  of  England  and  to  SSr*" 
acknowledge  the  English  king  as  their  overlord.   '>"-• 
T  .e  Danish  word  for  "  town  "  is  by,  and  there  are  to-day 
many  more  towns  whose  names  end  in  by  in  northeastern 
J;. ng  and  than  in  the  parts  of  the  island  where  the  English 

To  free  his  kingdom  from  these  robbers  would  have 
been  enough  for  one  king  to  do;  but  Alfred  meant  to 
accomphsh  a  great  deal  more.     First  of  all,  he  AUr.d'. 
tnult  forts  and  ships,  for  he  did  not  feel  sure  ""*'" 
that  the  Danes  would  not  come  upon  him  again    J^L*^' 
—Then  he  built  churches  and  convents.     He  sent  to  dif- 
erent  places  where  there  were  learned  men,  and  offered 
■  hem  nch  rewards  if  they  would  come  to  England  and 
each  h,s  people.     There  was  great  need  of  theiinstruc 
.■on.  for  durmg  the  years  of  trouble  with  the  Danes  no 
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king  set  to  ;  rtoltir"  "  ,^"«"^'''  ■^'^  ""^  l^-) 
them  was  the  4ccS  t  '"»■'  ^'""  '"'"'''■  "'"^ "' 
written  two  hundred  ~a,"r  7  .V'^'  """=  '^^'^ 
of  history  and  geograp'hyof  th  'world  A  f"  Tr  f  ""' 
than  merely  to  translate     fnrl  \      ^'^'^  ''"'  """-e 

working  for  his  peoS!  '  ^f  t """"' ^°'^°'  '^''  ^e  was 
they  Jould  n  t'unted  h:  "^ '7"^'"'"^' "'^^ 
word  of  exDianation      Ti^       '  ^^°PP'"^  ='"''  wrote  a 

years  old  aS  reveJAlfdlr'^  ^"  ^^"^  ''-'^-'' 
than  the  author,  he  would  add  hi,  """l  '"""^  =*  ^'^"^^ 
instance,  the  eeo^ranhv    i         u        '"  '"formation;  for 

had  just  taltd'X'amSr'hH^r'^"'  '"''  ^'f-'' 
the  North  Cape,  and  he  w™  e  ,h°  .■""''  '  ^°^=>«^  '" 
book.  Longfellow's  noem°TI,n"P'"'"^  ^"""y  '"  his 
Cape. .  te,.^hat  thT^^^in'^^^ tTl^^  ^  -  ^^^ 

,..^   that  could  be  learned  of  ^^l  \'°'"'''"''  ="' 
SSST.     J-   happene,   inTn^dlrr tre^tl£ 

years  after  Alfred"!  7^^^     "  '"'  '""^  ''""'^^^^  -"^  ^fty 
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Alfred  revised  the  laws  of  the  land.  He  wa«  iust 
that  when  a  man  was  in  the  rij;ht,  he  always  ,'..  ed 
to  have  his  case  trial  hcforc  the  kiiij;. 

He  wished  to  give  to  (iod  half  his  money  and  half  his 
time,  but  there  were  no  clocks,  and  how  to  measure  the 
tmie  was  a  question.    At  last  it  occurred  to  him 
to  make  six  candles  that  would  burn  for  four  ^SL, 
hours  each.     Then  he  divided   each  one  into  **•""•■ 
twelve  spaces,  and  when  the  candle  had  burned  one  of 
those  spaces,  he  knew  that  twenty  minutes  had  i)assed 
lo  kec|>  the  candles  from  draughts,  he  surrounded  them 
with  plates  of  horn,  and  so  made  lanterns. 

Kin-  Alfred  died  in  901.    He  had  saved  his  land  from 
the  lianes,  he  had  given  her  a  just  code  of  laws,  he  had 
be^'un  the  Knglish  navy,  he  had  built  churches, 
convents,  and    forts,  had  opened  schools  and  !£?d.°* 
translated  book.s.     No  other  king  in  the  history  •"■ 
of  the  world  has  ever  done  .so  much  for  his  country     He 
may  well  be  called  Alfred  the  Great. 

18.  Danish  kings  of  England.  Alfred  left  worthy 
sons  and  grandsons,  but  the  power  of  the  Danes  in- 
crea,sed.  In  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  after 
his  death,  the  English  king  was  forced  to  flee  to  France 
with  his  wife  Emma  and  his  two  little  boys ;  and  a  Dane 
whose  name  was  .Swcyne  sat  on  the  throne  of  England. 
Svveyne  soon  died,  and  his  son  Canute  became  king 

Canute  exiled  or  killed  the  Englishmen  who  had  any 
claim  to  the  crown  or  who  were  likely  to  oppose  him  ;  but 
after  he  was  .safely  on  the  throne,  he  became  »;u.o» 
a  king  of  whom  the  English  were  very  fond  '""'"•• 
He  was  kind  and  just;  he  rewarded  right  and'  punished 
wrong;  and  he  was  willing  to  suffer  when  he  himself 
had  done  wrong.  In  a  sudden  passion  he  killed  a  sol- 
dier, but  instead  of  trying  to  excuse  himself,  he  called 
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his  troops  together  and  told  them  what  h^  h  a  ^ 

he  should  lJ"lS!TZ  If  .'^°""'  "^  ">• 

«.  a« ,.  ■hr.:r.2'r."r  .c,r'-  »■' 

ThPrr  ^">'  common  sense  left 

.^  ne  was  lord  of  land  and  sea,  and  even  the  waves 

for  their  untruthfulness     At  llfl  'u  P,""''''  "'^"' 

sacred  person  of  the  kL     rt  V^"'  ^'"^^  "P°"  '^^      ' 
tiers  and  said  gentlv     "L      .?     '  '"''""'^ '°  "^'^  <=°"^- 

i^ingsisasmaSer     He  whlTK^'^' ^."t-""^^^^  °^      ' 
Lord  of  lords,  he  is  the  oL     .         l" ^  °^  '''"^s  and 

seaandthehelvensobe;-        "'""  "^^  ''''''  -'^  ^"e 

H^":^wSn:;^:^^i—nk.dtohis 

^»^       them  m  a  fnendly,  familiar  way  of  the  Je^t 
and  biddinThTEr!  t^at  th  '''  71  '"  ^^'^-S 

difference  for  wealth  or  Sk^r-       ^  "''"^  "° 
or  rank.     He  seemed  to  prefer  to 
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put  English  rather  than  Danes  into  office.  He  ruled  not 
only  over  the  English  realm  but  also  over  the  Danish, 
and  when  he  went  to  Denmark,  he  left  not  a  Dane,  but 
an  Englishman  to  rule  England  in  his  place.  He  acted 
as  if  he  wished  to  show  all  the  kindness  to  Englishmen 
that  he  could  to  make  up  for  the  injuries  that  his  ances- 
tors had  done  to  the  land.  One  of  his  special  ^^ 
favorites  was  a  young  Englishman  named  God-  a«4wiii. 
win.  There  is  a  story  that  while  the  fighting  between 
Danes  and  English  was  still  going  on,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Canute  lost  his  way.  He  met  this  young  lad  and  offered 
him  a  gold  ring  to  lead  him  to  his  Danish  friends. 
"Keep  your  ring,"  said  the  boy  bluntly,  "until  you 
see  wheth.  ■  I  can  do  it  or  not.  The  English  hate  the 
Danes,  and  I  may  not  succeed."  He  took  the  man 
home  with  him.  They  mounted  two  horses,  and  after 
riding  all  night,  the  lost  Dane  was  once  more  among  his 
friends.  Afterwards  he  adopted  the  boy  as  his  own 
son.  Canute,  too,  became  very  fond  of  him  and  gave 
him  the  title  of  Earl  of  Wessex ;  and  it  was  this  Earl 
Godwin  whom  he  left  ruler  of  England  when  he  went  to 
visit  Denmark. 

Canute  married  Emma,  widow  of  the  king  who  had 
fled  at  his  coming.     She  left  her  two  boys  in  Normandy 
when   she    returned    to   England,    and    never  oubw. 
seemed  to  care  anything  for  them.  "«•■ 

When  Canute  died,  every  one  was  sorry,  especially  as 
his  sons  were  not  worthy  of  so  good  a  father.  They 
reigned,  however,  for  a  few  years,  first  one  son  ount,-. 
and  then  the  other,  but  the  English  were  more  "^ 
and  more  displeased  with  their  injustice  and  cruelty,  and 
when  they  died,  no  one  mourned.  They  were  the  last 
kmgs  that  ruled  over  both  England  and  Denmark. 

19.  Edward  the  Confessor.    The  English   began  to 
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wish  to  have  an  Englishman  again  on  the  throne,  and 
they  chose  Edward,  son  of  Emma  and  the  king  who  had 
fled  to  Normandy.  This  Edward  was  a  middle-aged 
man,  and,  since  he  had  lived  in  France  from  his  boyhood. 
It  IS  probable  that  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English ; 
but,  as  he  was  a  good  man  and  a  descendant  of  the  royal 
hue,  the  English  invited  him  to  be  their  king,  and  when 
he  came  to  them,  they  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome. 


SUMMARY 

At  the  request  of  the  Britons,  the  Saxons  drove  away  the 
barbarians  of  the  north.  Soon  they  killed  or  expelled  the 
Britons  also  and  seized  the  land  for  themselves.  They  finally 
accepted  Christianity,  but  the  rapid  spread  of  civilization  was 
arrested  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  Alfred  the  Great 
restorer  e  land  to  peace  and  safety,  but  after  his  death  the 
Danish  power  increased  so  that  for  a  time  England  was  ruled 
by  Danish  kings. 

The  Saxons  probably  brought  the  poem  of  "  Beowulf "  from 
the  continent.  The  first  literature  composed  on  English  soil 
was  the  work  of  Csdmon,  Bede,  and  Alfred  the  Great. 
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CHAPTER   III 

THE   NOKiMANS 
1066-H54 

I.  William  the  Conqueror.     1066-1087 

20.  Edward's  plan  to  bequeath  his  crown.  Edward 
was  so  good  a  man  that  people  called  him  "the  Con- 
fessor," and  many  of  them  believed  that  any  one  suffer- 
r.g  with  scrofula  would  be  cured  at  once  if  he  could  only 
touch  the  hand  of  the  sovereign.  Edward  seemed  to  think 
ihat  a  king  could  leave  his  crown  to  any  one  that  he 
chose.  He  had  a  young  kinsman  across  the  water,  one 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  from  whose  father  and 
grandfather  he  had  received  much  kindness ;  and  once 
when  the  young  man  came  to  pay  a  visit  to  England 
the  English  king  had  promised  to  bequeath  him  the 
kingdom. 

The  only  man  in  England  that  was  powerful  enough 
to  dispute  this  claim  was  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin 
It  came  to  pass  that  Harold  was  wrecked  on  „  „, 
the  Norman  coast,  and  so  fell  into  William's  SS^k. 
hands.  I  he  duke  treated  him  as  an  honored  guest, 
but  asked  him  to  swear  on  the  bones  of  one  of  the 
saints  that  he  would  help  him  to  become  king  of  Eng- 
land  at  Edward's  death.  Earl  Harold  was  sure  that  if 
he  refused  he  would  be  thrown  into  the  dungeon  of  the 

[  tK     \'"u  ""'P'  '*'""  '"'    ^"^  ^''^d-     Then,  too,  people 
thought  that  It  was  not  a  very  great  sin  to  break  an  oath 
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sworn  on  the  relics  of  one  of  the  lesser  saints,  since  a  man 
could  give  generous  offerings  to  the  shrines  of  other  and 
greater  samts  to  make  up  for  it.  Harold  took  the  oath 
Sr?  '^''f'"}"°'"^'r'^  <^>°th  on  which  the  bones  lay  was 
Lfted  and  the  earl  was  horrified  to  find  that  under  it 
were  the  rehcs  of  the  greatest  saints  of  Normandy,  and 
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that  upon  these  he  had  sworn.  He  returned  to  England 
and  for  many  years  he  was  a  greater  power  than  the 
king. 

Edward  came  to  see  that  a  king  of  England  could  not 
give  away  his  crown,  especially  to  a  foreigner ;  and  when 
SSi'iSL  „  n ' ''^  recommended  the  people  to  choose 
"^-  Harold  for  their  sovereign,  since  the  only  living 
son  of  the  royal  family  was  a  boy  too  young  to  rule.  The 
earl  had  decided  that  an  oath  not  taken  of  his  own  free 
will  was  no  oath  at  all,  and  he  accepted  the  crown 
Blnl'  T'^i^  of  Nonnandy  makes  ready  to  invad. 
Hngland.     When  Duke  William  heard  of  this,  he  wa 
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very  indignant.  He  collected  a  great  force  of  men  and 
ships,  off  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  there  he  waited 
week  after  week  for  the  south  wind  that  should  blow 
them  across  the  English  Channel  to  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land. At  last  the  favorable  breeze  came,  but  just  as 
they  were  ready  to  set  sail,  a  strange  warship,  much 
larger  and  finer  than  the  others,  came  into  the  harbor. 
At  the  prow  was  the  gilded  figure  of  a  boy  pointing  for- 
ward with  one  hand  and  holding  an  ivory  horn  to  his 
lips  with  the  other.  The  ship  came  nearer,  and  on  board 
was  the  duke's  wife,  the  Duchess  Matilda,  for  she  had 
had  the  beautiful  vessel  built  secretly  as  a  gift  to  her 
husband.  She  named  it  the  Mora,  or  the  Delay, 
because  he  had  been  so  long  delayed  while  wait-  ""  *^ 
ing  for  the  wind.     William  took  the  Mora  for  his  flagship. 
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and  high  up  on  the  masthead  he  unfurled  the  banner  that 
the  Pope  had  ble.ssed  and  sent  him  long  before  to  be  used 
m  this  expedition. 
The  f.eet  sailed.     There  were  several  hundred  ships 
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besides  many  transports,  but  it  is  probable  that  n 
f|       ,^i  n.^  ^n'  ccu„d  carry  more  tJan  ^  ^^f"^;;;:^ 

*       '  "^'""e  the  gunwales  the  shieUls  of  th.      i T 

were  arranged,  and  these  kept  off    ome  of  the  " 

but  there  were  no  decks  -inrl  fl,„  .  ""^  "^  '^e  spray; 
wet,  uncomfortable  pt;"^^^:,:S  ""^^ ''^^  "een 
horses  as  well  as  men  nua^it^rf  "'''  "'"^  ""-"^d 
and  timber  already  ^T^T^::::^^^^- 
wooden  fort.  "  <-o  oe  made  into  a 

22.  WUliam  lands  in  Enslanc!      Ti,„ 
William  sailed,  he  landed  on  "e  eoj^^^  ofr    7  ?" 
Pevensey,  not  far  from  Hastings     C        f  "^'""^  "' 
eagerly  that  he  fell  head wf  he  fni       '''^  '''''"■'=  "" 
ened.   because  they  belie^^''d  that   th      r,V '"*^'''- 

^"..ntinga^anlrr^---:-— 

handful  of  turf,  sprang  to  his  feet  nn    '?   ''"'^""^^  ^ 
bad  omen  is  this  -I  am   ll     .  ,  ''  ^"^""ted  :   "No 

that  is  rightfuS;  my  olvn      '  ''""^  ^^'^■"  "^  ^"e  land 
.    Not  a  ship  had  been  on  the  sea  to  prevent  th.' 
>ng,  not  a  soldier  was  on  the  coast  to  n  \      ™'"- 

T..U...  ing.  One  reason  wrLrHafm' ";'■■'""''■ 
—  made  up  chiefly  of  fi  hing  ves^e,;  '  d  "'  "" 
was  made  up  chieflv  nf  r„»„     u        '^'^^^^'■'-  and  his  army 

but  farmers'  Whe'n  the'e"  e  ,  'T.  ""'  ""'^  ^<"'"-' 
length  of  time,  they  were  alio  ''^     ""  ^^'■^"'  ^  certain 

fishermen  might  at  LTto  ..?«•■  "'^  """"'  "'^  '''" 
to  their  farming    and  thT."^  ""^  ''^'^  ^^^'^'"^ 

again  witho:t  .fomT  e  ^  "r.hTs?'^ 'r""^''^  ^''"^^''^- 
were  only  a  few  men   and  H    'ff  f '''"^'"ff  army  there 
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the  Danes,  headed  by  one  of  his  own  brothers,  who  hoped 
to  WMi  the  kingdom  ;or  himself.  Harold  hastened  to  the 
south  but  before  he  could  reach  London,  William  had 
landed,  had  put  up  his  fort,  and  had  begun  to  pillage  the 
country  in  all  directions. 

23.  Battle  of  Senlao,  or  Hastings,  1066  Then 
came  the  great  battle  of  Senlac,  or  Hastings,  October 
14,  1066.  Harold  had  arranged  hi<  soldiers  on  the  hill- 
side  behmd  a  barricade  of  wooden  t.nkes,  firmly  bound 
together  and  strengthened  with  wattle,  or  pliant  twi-s 
Some  of  his  men  were  well  armed  and  protected  by  coats 
of  mail,  but  many  had  no  armor  and  only  such  weapons  as 


BATTLE   OF   SENLAC,   FROM  THE    BAVEUX    TAJ'E.STRY 
Normaiit  on  horseback,  Saxons  on  foot. 

each  one  could  find  for  himself.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  fighting  began.  Hour  after  hour  the  battle  went  on. 
l"he  Normans  charged  up  the  hill  again  and  again,  but  the 
Rnghsh  repulsed  their  attacks.  Then  William  ordered 
his  men  to  shoot  up  into  the  air  so  that  the  arrows  would 
fall  upon  the  English.  Many  were  slain,  and  Harold 
himself  was  struck  in  the  eye. 


-LJiiiMftt- 
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The  Normans  had   better  arms  and  better  milit,™ 

trammg,  but  the  English  had  the  better  post.^^ 

^.  s::^rs:::rt:£r^-" 

Before  the  battle  began.  Haroldt^s^^"  0^™^ 
Wc  ar«  not  the  invaders,  we  are  here  ...  ^  "'^  "";". 
h.;  I.e.  n.  n,an  g„  t„r,h  to  Se  an  .„.cf  w  '..t 
each  one  stand  «rni  In  his  plaee  ,nd  „rit.  i 
Frenchman  tha,  come,  .ithin  Ss  rlh  "  ,?°,:"  '"V 
had  been  .h.,ed. ,,  i,  probahl.  "hTtt  E  Vi  h  ™S 

':r,:'J:  S'tietnS."  i;r.rtX"  ~ 

2ir'«'h-^-:^jE 

,f^irri:!— .^heS^tS 
..S|Sst;^-="j-L*2thi 

ru  er  Whether  they  wished  to  do  so  or  not.  they  were 
no  strong  enough  to  refuse.  He  was  appo  nted  kTnT 
Entlish  \T''  ""''  '  ""'''  •'""'-^  assembTage  ff 
Edw  1  f"''^^°™'"'  """'  '"  Westminster  Abbey,  which 
anlTh     "',t^°"f"^°^  had  built  and  where  he  was  buried 

^inVof  En'gtr  ^"^'  ^"'^""^-  ^"^^  ''^  ^—^as 
25.  The  Bayeux  tapestry.     In  the  town  of  Baveux 

evenly 'v    dV?  "  ''""r  °'  ""="  ^'"^"'  '-°  ^^^  wideband 

Krvviu  f     ^'  '^  P"^^"''''^  'hat  Matilda,  wife  of 

KmgU,  ham  embroidered  this  with  the  aid  of  the  iJdies 

The  order  of  event,  as  given  by  Creasy  is  followed. 


'■'•u^noi^yiiK  ^s^m^iam: 
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ot  her  court.  It  tells  in  Latin  inscriptions  and  in  pictures 
worked  m  worsted  cross-stitch  the  whole  story  of  the  con- 
quest, rom  Harold's  coming  to  Normandy  to  the  battle 
of  Senlac.  The  pictures  are  such  as  a  little  child  would 
draw,  but  .t  was  probably  looked  upon  as  a  wonderful 
piece  of  work. 

26   Feudalism.     In   those  days   people   believed   in 
feudalism,  that   is,  they  thought  that  all  the  land  of  a 


Tvmmpj^^EKm 


country  belonged  to  the  king,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to 
give  It  to  any  one  that  he  chose.  The  one  who  received 
■t  was  required  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  money  and  to 
provide  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  to  serve  so  many 
days  every  year.  Bareheaded  and  without  weapons  he 
must  kneel  before  the  king,  and  placing  his  folded  hands 
within  those  of  his  feudal  chief,  he  must  solemnly  swear- 
I  will  be  your  man  with  life  and  limb,  and  I  will  keep 
my  faith  and  loyalty  to  you  for  life  and  death."  Then 
the  king  would  give  him  a  formal  kiss  of  acceptance 


■I 
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Each  one  of  those  who  swore  loyalty  to  the  king  in  this 
way  had  a  number  of  men  who  swore  in  similar  fashion 
to  him.  and  if  one  proved  to  be  unfaithful,  his  land  was 
taken  away  and  given  to  some  one  else. 

Many  of  the  English  promised  to  be  true  to  William 
paid  a  fine  and  received  their  land  again  from  him  ;  but 

22 aL    !  n '* '"""  ""'*="  *''"  "^'"^ "°''  ='"d  'heir  holdings 
•^    fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  king.     He  could,  of 
course,  claim  the  lands  of  those  that  had  fought  at  Senlac 
and  these  forfeitures  gave  him  vast  areas  to  distribute 
among  the  French  who  had  come  with  him  and  had  helwd 
to  conquer  the  country.    He  was  very  shrewd  in  this  dis- 
tribution,  however,  and  with  the  exception  of  his  half, 
brother  Robert,  there  was  not  one  of  all  his  barons  whom 
he  would  trust  with  much  land  in  any  one  district,  lest 
27    w-n"T '''°"'''  <--"°"gh  to  rebel  against  him. 
27.  WUham-8  keenness.     He  was  mercilessly  severe 
to  those  who  opposed  him,  but  for  those  who  were  true 
to   him  he  thought  no  rewards   too  great       Even  the 
•^Anglo-Sa-xon  Chronicle"  says  that  he  was  a  just  man. 
He  always  seemed  to  know  exactly  what  to  do  in  difficul 
circumstances;  for  instance,  the  English  in  their^g" 
and  despair    assassinated    many    Normans,    and    then 
rnade  their  bodies  appear  like  those  of  Sa.xo^s.     VVilHar^ 
straightway  made  a  law  that  any  dead  body  found  in   h^ 

two  English  men  and  two  English  women  would  swear 

hat  It  was  the  body  of  a  near  relative  of  theirs       I 

tricJ  hL  /""'T  '"""  "°'  ^'^  f°""^'  'he  whole  dis- 

rdertf^Nrmir  ^"™ "'  "'""^^  -  ^-''^  ^-  ^'^ 

Another  decision  that  showed  William's  quickness  of 
thought  was  m  the  case  of  his  half-brother  Odo  a  b1  hop 
Whom  he  had  made  Earl  of  Kent.     When  the  iing  went 


'^•^bew'^'S^H 
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to  visit  his  domain  in  Normandy,  the  Knglish  people  were 
loft  n.  the  power  of  Odo,  and  were  treated  so  harshly 
that    when  William  returned,  he  was  very  ang  ;  and 
arrested  h.s   brother.     The  bishop  protested,  and  said 
that  a  clergyman  was  Cce  from  all  penalties  except  those 
'"',1T       ^'u'  ^'"'^^hjbut   William   would  nl.t  yield 
Uishop  and  brother  I  would  gladly  let  go  "  siid  he  '• 
"l.ut  the  Earl  of  Kent,  who  ha's  abused  my  pe^.t' 
""^I't  7  P"'°"."-and  into  the  prison  he  went. 
, hTmZ^    '"^vances.     While  the  Knglish  admitted 
t  VVdham  was  just    and  that  he  gave  peace  to  the 
and,  he  d,d  several  thmgs  that   seemed  to  them  most 
tyrannical.     I-.ven  m  Edward's  reign  many  of  the  chief 
offices  in  church  and  state  had  been  held  by  French- 
men,  and  now  under  William  there  was  hardly  an  ICnglish- 
man  in  a  high  position  anywhere  in  the  land    .        ' 
This  was  very  hani  to  bear,  especially  as  the  SST""" 
Norman  masters  often  looked  upon  the  English  as  their 
nifer,ors  and  treated  them  cruelly  and  in.solently  but 
there  >s  something  to  be  said  on  William's  side    for  a 
king  would  naturally  prefer  to  hav.  as  his  officers  men  of 
his  own  nation  who  could  talk  with  him  in  his  own  lan- 
Kuage.    There  is  a  tradition  that  he  tried  to  learn  to  speak 
'.nghsh,  but  found  it  easier  to  conquer  the  land  than  to 
loarn  the  language. 

These  Normans  who  were  in  power  were  allowed  to 

'Uild  stone  castles  with  walls  enormously  thick,  so  that 

tlic}'  might  be  safe  against  any  revolt  of  the  . 

"'tives      The  strongest  part  of  these  castles  S" 

-as  called  the  tower,  or  keep,  ..nd  here  the  Norman  and 

Hs  family  lived.     On  the  main  floor  was  the  hall,  or  gen- 

hving  room.      The  windows  were   small.  Ind  the 

astle  was  often  a  cold,  damp  place,  but  in  the  hall  there 

-ere  great  cheery  fires,  there  was  tapestry  on  the  walTs! 


r;!i.l 
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and  here-  the  family  „erc  very  cmfortable.  Down 
below  ho  hall  were  gloomy  dunKoons.  where  a  nobU- 
n.ght  throw  any  r  .e  who  had  offended  hhn  and  was  less 
strong  than  he.     Around  the  tower  was  a  courtyard  shu 


A    NOKMAN    CASTLE    KEEP,    ROCHESTER    CASTtE  1 


in  by  a  thick  wall  with  a  moat  and  drawbridge,  and  . 

ment  if  there  was  not  time  to  close  the  gate. 
■  This   is  called   bv  Prof.'ssnr  Freemm  th,  n-f    * 


mmpm;^.^ 
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William  had  these  castles  built  in  the  principal  cities,  and 
the  Tcnvcr  of  London  is  one  of  them. 

I  here  were  three  of  William's   laws  that  made  the 
i;nt;lish  especially  angry.     One  was  called  the  curfew 
law.      The  name  comes  from  the  l''renclwv«i';<-  luoutow 
fii/,  to  cover  the  fire,  and  thi.  !m    I'jcreed  that  '**■ 
at  a  certain  hour  in  the  eicni.i..  cvon     '.n.   should   be 


iiHercd  and  every  light  put 
ill  Krauce  to  prevent  th''  '■ 
MOW  to  the  Knglish.and  ilv- 
tyranny. 

Another  thing  that  ;ir.d' 


■•wFomt 


icni.i'.,  cvo:  \     .ri. 

■i        This  WIS  11.    Id  custom 

nni.-if;  o!  lio'iscs,  l.iit  it  was 

li!r  tl  at  1   u-.':  nuthing  but 

ti  cm  .ui!;ry  was  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  New  I'"orest.  a ;  it  w.i.i  cillod.  For  thi.s, 
William  cleared  a  tract  of  si\'y  •l...i.]:,anu  acies 
not  far  from  his  palace  in  Winclioster,  burning 
the  houses  and  leaving  the  people  to  find  homes  as  best 
they  could.  For  whatever  reason  he  may  have  done 
it,  the  ICnglish  felt  sure  that  it  was  because  of  his  wish 
to  have  a  goixl  hunting  ground  near  his  home  ;  and  they 
were  the  more  convinced  that  they  were  right  when  he 
decreed  most  severe  penalties  if  a  man  shot  a  deer  in 
the  I'orest,  or  even  if  he  was  found  there  with  a  bow  and 
arrow.  "  Evil  will  come  to  him  and  his,"  they  said,  "for 
this  wicked  thing  that  he  has  done;"  and  when  one  of 
his  sons  was  killed  by  a  stag  in  the  New  Forest,  they 
shook  their  heads  and  .said,  "That  is  not  all;  it  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  punishment." 

But,  after  all,  the  act  that  most  enraged  the  helpless 
Mnglish  was  the  making  of  a  record  of  people  and  pro- 
perty in  order  to  know  the  wealth  of  liie  kin;; 
(lom  and  how  to  apportion  the  ta;"s.  The 
people  called  it  the  Domesday  Book  because,  they  said, 
■vh.it  was  once  written  in  it  was  .iS  ?iiial  as  the  ihiy  of 
doom.     To  conii)ile  this,  William  seni  men  all  over  the 


Domeuuy 
Book. 
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kingdom  to  find  out  just  how  n,,    k  ""^ 

'"every  corner  of  it  The  ""I  "^"'^'^  "'^^  -^^ 
only  because  they  thought  thatS  •''"■'  '"•^'^"^«'  "« 
creased  if  VViliiam^ne/etemJi  ^  "  f !'  ""^'^  "^^  ■""- 
a  so  because  it  seemed  to  thJm  1^  '•''''^  °^"«'^'  •>"' 
the  officers  of  the  kin  to  ^''"  ""Pertinence  for 
demand  to  know  just  "hit^he  '"'°  "'"''^  '"'"^«  ^nd 
^Saxon  Chronicle"  sayrSS?-!!"""'^-    ^''^"^''g"'- 

sHan^lrrtvlyrord^^f^-^o-^^titno 

"  ""am  8  death.  1087  r„ 
donation,  the  survey  went  on  Is  r, W  V^  °^  '"  ''''^  '"" 
strong  king  nndertool  Fort;entv  "'^'''''"'  ^'^^  '"is 
«d  then  came  the  end  hT!  f;°"' ^"'^^ ''^ '■^'^"ed, 
■■ebelled  against  him  "nd  2  1"'  '°"  ^°''<=«  had 
'■■ouble,  but  WiUianT'left  hfJ  p    '  ^"^'  '''^^'  °f 

"Ipitythe  land  that  le  ru  ^^ i/rf.K'"™"'""^' 
have  promised  him  Norm.nl         1\^  ^''"'er,  "but  I 

To  Henry,  the  yo.l;stsr£','f^«''  """''  ''^^^  ■■*•" 
■"  silver;  and  in  beh'a  of  M^iJ  J^^T ''""^^"'^  P"""'^^ 
Red,  the  second  son  he  sen  "''  °'  ^'^^''^'"  '^e 

Hn..ish  that  they  sh;:,L\rehrrtS-:;g;°^'^« 

SUMMARY 

the  ^ingchosef  by  ,L  E ;rh"w''  '^"'^  ""  ^^ich  HarJ^ 
his  followers  mti  Elush]  '^^  ''""•  "'""^'"  "warded 
b-ilding  of  stone  cttt  h  ^a  '  TJtf  °«--  ^ 
aroused  the  indignation  of  IT  T'''^  °^  William's  lavg 

'cie "  ad.i.  thathe"::s°'u;rro:;:^r:'"" ''-  "'''-■ 
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The  conquest  brought  to  England  the  impulse  of  the  bold 
Norman  spirit,  the  greater  refinement  of  the  French  language, 
and  a  strong  government  which  gave  peace  to  the  land  and 
did  much  to  make  a  united  nation. 

2.  William  Rufus.  1087-1100 
30.  WiUiam  Rufus  becomes  king.  When  William 
the  Conqueror  lay  on  his  death-bed,  there  were  only 
strangers  around  him.  His  wife  had  died  several  years 
before;  his  oldest  son  Robert  was  at  the  court  of  the 
French  king,  a  man  who  had  often  led  him  into  revolt 
tnd  mischief ;  his  youngest  son,  Henry,  had  hastened 
away  to  secure  the  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  and  to 
see  that  it  was  shut  up  in  a  safe  place;  and  William 
Rufus  had  gone  as  fast  as  a  boat  would  carry  him  to 
Winchester  in  England,  where  the  royal  treasures  were 
kept. 

He  got  possession  of  the  gold  and  silver,  but  that  alone 
would  not  make  him  a  king,  and  it  seemed  at  first  quite 
possible  that  he  would  never  sit  on  the  throne.  The 
reason  was  that  there  were  two  parties  in  the  land,  almost 
equally  strong.  One  party,  the  Norman  lords,  „„,„^ 
wished  to  have  Robert  for  their  ruler,  because  "-aititaii. 
they  held  land  in  both  England  and  Normandy,  and  with 
their  haughty  independence  they  thought  that  while  one 
king  was  bad  enough,  two  would  be  unendurable.  The 
other  party  was  made  up  chiefly  of  English  people,  and 
they  felt  that  the  less  their  king  had  to  do  with  Nor- 
mandy, the  better. 

The  two  parties  were  of  almost  equal  strength,  but 
there  was  a  third  power,  and  that  was  the  church.     The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  a  very  wise  man,  p^,,^ 
and  he  saw  clearly  that  it  was  better  not  only  *•  •*»"*• 
for  an  English  king  to  rule  over  no  other  country,  but 
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for  him  who  was  the  choice  of  the  English  people  to 
become  k,ng  of  England.  Therefore,  the  whole  nflu 
cTor/d''^  ''"''  ™^  '"  ^--  °^  William,  andt'ts 
31.  WiUiam  Rufus's  greed  for  money.  He  oueht  to 
h^been  grateful  to  the  church  for  her  "pporf  b^t 

his     only     thought 
seemed  to  be  how 
to  get  possession  of 
her  wealth.    He  not 
;     only     seized     upon 
:     church    property, 
but,  what  was  much 
worse,  he  gave  her 
abbacies   and    bish- 
oprics to  any  man 
who  would  pay  him 
well.       If    no    one 
offered  him  a  large 
amount  for  a  posi- 
tion, he  simply  left 
it  vacant  and  took 
the  income  for  him- 
self.     Perhaps   the 
onlygood  thing  that 
he  did  for  the  church 

good  archbishop.     The  archbishop  oTa^teTur'^Ld 

to  pa  s  that  1  U  ""'  ^""'  ""^  '"'"'"'■■  ^'"  «  --"'^^ 
lest  r  K  n  ,  "*-'  ''^'  ''^'y  '"•  ^"'^  Srcatly  fr.^tened 
lest  he  should  d,e  and  be  punished  for  the  wron.  thS 
he  had  done.  He  claimed  to  be  exceedingly  ^^.n^itent 
and  asked  what  he  should  d„  to  prove  his  rci.Ce      ' 
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"Make  Anselm  archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  was  the 
reply.  This  was  done,  but  William's  penitence  vanished 
with  his  illness,  and  he  was  so  indignant  at 
having  been  induced  to  give  up  the  great  rev- 
enues of  Canterbury  that  he  opposed  Anselm  in  every- 
thing that  he  undertook  ;  and  finally  the  good  archbishop 
left  the  country  in  utter  despair,  and  did  not  return  until 
the  king  was  dead.  In  this  frenzy  for  money,  thieves 
and  murderers  were  willingly  set  free  if  they  could  only 
offer  a  bribe  large  enough  to  influence  the  king.  There 
is  a  story  that  the  son  of  a  rich  Jew  had  become  a  Chris- 
tian. The  father  .said  to  himself  :  "  If  the  king  should 
ask  him  to  return  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  he  would 
surely  yield  ;"  so  he  went  to  the  king  and  gave  him  a 
large  amount  of  money  to  ask  the  son  to  give  up  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  young  man  would  not  give  up  his  new  belief  even 
for  his  sovereign,  and  the  father  said  to  William  Rufus : 
'  ire,  my  son  refuses  to  obey  the  word  of  the  great  king. 
Tl'orefore,  I  pray  you,  givr  me  back  my  money," 

Th«;n  .said  the  king:  "And  am  I  to  have  no  pay  for 
my  eftorts  f  The  wrrrds  of  »  king  are  golden  and  de- 
murKl  golden  f/aymcnt.  I  could  fairly  kf^fp  the  whole 
sum,  but  in  my  jjeuerosity  I  will  keep  but  half,"  and  half 
he  k«pf. 

32.  Why  Willi««B  Jtufus  wanted  money.  Uesides 
his  reckless  cxt;  ivagance,  there  vrrv  tAO  re.usons  why 
William  Rufus  wa?,  .so  eager  to  h.ivc  money  that  he  was 
ready  to  .starve  the  rxz/r  people,  cheat  the  men  <A  wealth, 
and  force  the  '  hurtties  to  give  up  even  their  gold  and 
silver  dishes  and  ornaments.  One  was  that  he  was  so 
afraid  of  revolts  that  he  kept  a  great  many  soldiers  ready 
to  fight  for  him  at  any  moment ;  and  the  other  was  that 
he  had  never  really  given  up  getting  Normandy  into  his 
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hands.     Perhaps  the  only  reason  why  there  w\s  nn7." 
ward  R„b„,  and  „  ^;  Pr..cK  i,„„  ,__^^  ^^^ 

."Pl»r.  Willi™  „  ,h.  |„.   ',",J'S'"  ^"ej-l.  would 

s.»?:fS";ir.:."t7"*'"" 

«.s:r-ir„;s.sr.s„'i:rs 
ST.  p=;::£:sr'?;:^ir£i-s 

?^:S,°'  I"  f  ""  f  ,""^^cle.     The  sale  of  a  part  of  his 

ten  .ojr  pras-titt?::!:  h^^  n^^ 

Wima„  a„  the  reven.es  of  >^™2;i;  th^nr^:: 
talfen  bv?'"^'",- J"'  ""'"^''  ^'''  expeditions  under- 

a  deed  of  great  Lritt  In  ,^  ^'="  ''"^^^^^^  ^« 

and  even  ^reaTer  T  ^     ""  "  P'^g^'^age  to  Rome, 

lieved Th  /  *"■"'  °"  to  Jerusalem.     People  be 

lieved  that  no  matter  how  wicked  thpv  h,H  k        \ 
sins  would  all  be  forgiven  if  7h!.    "'^^  ^^d  been,  the.r 
Some  even  laid  aside'he  clothes  'thrtt  ''''^  '""'""''■ 

Jr^^~^,i:;r:.-^';j-r:- 
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and  meet  with  strange  people.  There  would  be  many 
opportunities  to  win  glory  and  its  rewards,  and  the 
thought  of  possible  dangers  only  added  to  the  charm  of 
the  pilgrimage.  It  is  no  wonder  that  rich  and  poor, 
gooQ  and  bad,  were  eager  to  go  on  these  wonderful  expe- 
ditions. 

While  the  Arabs  ruled  the  Holy  Land,  pilgj  ims  were 
protected  and  welcomed  because  they  brought  so  much 
money  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  at  last  the 
Turks  became  rulers,  .r  I  they  ii.ipris- 
oued  the  pilgrmis  and  tortured  th.  iii, 
01  even  murdLred  thei,..  In  1095, 
a  Fri  chman,  called  Peter  p„„u„ 
the  Hermit,  returned  from  a  "•™»«- 
pilgrimage.  He  was  an  eloquent  man, 
and  when  he  told  how  much  the  pil- 
grims had  to  suffer  and  how  wicked 
he  thought  it  that  the  Holy  Land 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
h-T  ;d  the  Christians,  thousands  of 
people  resolved  to  try  to  take  Pales- 
tine from  the  power  of  the  Turks. 
They  called  such  an  expedition  a  cru- 
sade, because  a  red  cross  w.is  fas- 
tened to  their  clothes,  and  the  I.^tin 
word  for  cross  is  crux. 

For  a  duke  like  Robert  to  go  .in 

„_._. „ „,„    ^  crusade  meant  more  than  putting 

inSLTiaCrSX'  "^  '">  ^is  armor,  mounting  his 
horse,  and  galloping  awav. 
There  must  be  arms  and  horses  and  provisions, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the  servants  and  dependents 
who  went  with  him.  There  must  be  mone\  for  countless 
expenses  alonf  'he  way,  for  alms-giving  and  for  generous 


ROBERT  iiCKl-  OK  NnK 
MANIJY,  A  CKtSAIiJ'K 
FROM  HIS  EFKKiV  1> 
Ol.nilCESTER  CATIIK 
ORAL. 

The  fiKure  is  clad  in  chain 
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presents  to  churches  and  shrine>i     n„» 

-^a.w....Krir'-ihet:-^t- 

wafatrrZ!;;^'"'*"^"^-  ^"  '"^^y—there 
depressed  !nd5Z  s"""^  "'"■"  ''''"^-  ^'^'^-ed 
clrea,ned  t  "f  U  e  2.  ^"T  °"'-'  '"'"  '^''"  ^  P™^^'  had 
suited  the  cmss  '        °"-'  """  "^^  ^''"^'^^  and  in- 

.i^!""-""'^'^^"""^'"'''^-^  to  conceal  his 
"i'ardon,   Kin-  William,  but  the  drenm  w,     ,u  .  rr 

children/'  "  "  ''''■'^"  '^'^  '"  ^i-s  children's 
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William  Rufus  became  king  and  was  supported  by  the  Eng' 
lish  and  the  clergy,  though  opposed  by  the  barons.  Fearing 
revolts,  he  plundered  the  church  and  oppressed  the  people  in 
order  to  maintain  a  large  standing  army.  He  advanced 
money  for  Duke  Robert's  crusade,  and  received  in  return  the 
taxes  of  Normandy  for  five  years.  He  was  murdered  in  the 
New  Forest. 

3.  Henry  15eauclerc.     uoo-1135 

35.  Henry  I.  becomes  king.  It  was  a  general  (ccling 
in  those  d.iys  that  when  a  king  died,  the  laws  that  he 


had  made  ' 


:  were  no  longer  in  torco,  anil  tnat  until  a  new 
king  was  in  power,  people  might  avenge  old  wrongs, 
steal,  or  even  murder,  without  much  fear  of  punishment. 
When  William  the  Conqueror  died,  his  sons  were  away, 
trying  to  secure  their  treasures;  the  attend-  ai«wi«m 
ants  and  the  nobles  seized  everything  that  they  •"*■ 
could  lay  their  hands  upon,  and  the  funeral  expenses  of 
the  king  were  actually  paid  by  a  kind-hearted  knight. 

When  William  Rufus  was  shot  in  the  New  Forest,  his 
brother  Henry,  who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  hunt- 
ing party,  galloped  away  to  Winchester  as  fast  as  his 
horse  could  carry  him,  for  in  Winchester  was  the  store- 
house of  the  royal  treasures,  and  he  meant  to  get  pos- 
session of  them.  There  was  another  man,  however,  who 
galloped  just  as  fast,  and  that  was  the  keeper  of  the  trea- 
sury. When  Henry  demanded  the  keys,  the  treasurer 
said  :  "  Prince  Henry,  you  have  paid  homage  to  your 
brother  Robert  and  so  have  I,  and  I  will  not  give  up  the 
keys."  Then  Henry  drew  his  sword,  and  to  save  his 
own  life,  the  treasurer  yielded.  If  Robert  had  been  on 
the  spot,  it  is  probable  that  liic  "Vormaii  barons  Would 
have  stood  by  him,  and  that  there  might  have  been  much 
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tL  I-     ,.^ J*^*  ^'^y-"*  Henry  was  crowned, 
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them  or  not.  Henry  meant  to  rule  the  people  and  also 
to  please  them.  First,  he  set  to  work  to  gain  the  friend- 
ship of  the  clergy.  The  man  who  had  hflped  his  brother 
William  to  steal  the  treasures  of  churches  and  convents 
he  put  straightway  into  prison.  So  little  watch  was  kept 
of  the  prisoner,  however,  that  his  friends  brought  him  a 
rope  hidden  in  a  pitcher  of  wine,  and  he  escaped  to  Duke 
Robert  without  the  least  difficulty.  Henry  brought 
Anselm  back  to  Kngland,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  good 
archbishop  began  to  look  into  the  claims  of  abbots  and 
bishops  to  the  positions  that  they  held.  Whenever  he 
found  that  the  men  were  unworthy  or  had  secured  their 
honors  by  gifts  to  King  William,  Henry  immediately  put 
other  men,  and  generally  good  ones,  into  their  places. 

37.  Henry's  charter.  Many  of  Henry's  deeds  were  a 
gain  to  his  people,  but  one  of  them  has  been  a  gain  to 
the  people  of  England  from  that  day  to  this.  It  was 
only  the  signing  of  his  name  on  a  bit  of  parchment,  but 
that  parchment  was  a  sacred  written  promise  to  1  rcat  his 
subjects  fairly  ;  and  one  century  later,  when  a  certain 
English  king  began  to  be  unjust  to  his  subjects,  they 
brought  forward  this  charter,  and  told  him  that  the  one 
who  wished  to  be  their  king  must  keep  these  promises. 

38.  Trouble  with  Robert.  Robert  did  not  easily  give 
up  his  wish  to  become  sovereign  of  England,  and  Henry 
was  equally  determined  to  win  Normandy.  The  barons 
in  both  countries  preferred  Robert,  because  he  was 
thoughtless  and  careless  and  lavish,  and  they  believed 
that,  with  him  for  a  ruler,  they  could  do  exactly  as  they 
chose.  The  church  supported  Henry,  and  Anselm 
brought  it  about  that  Robert  gave  up  his  claim  to  Eng- 
land, and  that  Henry  gave  him  three  thousand  marks  a 
year  and  a  svrip  of  land  adjoining  Normandy. 

Two  strong  friends  of  Robert's  were  in  England,  and 
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although  the  brothers  had  agreed  that  neither  should 
punish  the  partisans  of  the  other,  Henry  at  once  showed 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  keeping  the  compact,  and  the  two 
friends  fled  to  Normandy. 

It  had  also  been  agreed  that  neither  country  should 
receive  the  fugitives  of  the  other  ;  so  when  Robert  licart- 
HMTTta.  "y  welcomed  these  two  men  and  gave  them 
TiidM  ■«.  land  and  money,  Henry  crossed  the  Channel  to 
■"  '■  take  possession  of  Normandy  Soon  after  he 
landed,  he  went  to  church.  The  end  of  the  building  was 
piled  up  with  all  sorts  of  household  goods  and  other  pro- 
perty of  the  peasants.  This  was  explained  when  the 
bishop  began  his  sermon,  for  he  said  :  — 

"  King  Henry,  the  land  is  full  of  violence.  Fire  and 
sword,  robbery  and  murder  are  everywhere.  This  is 
why  the  defenceless  peasants  have  brought  their  goods 
to  the  church  that  the  church  may  protect  them.  Your 
brother  Robert  does  nothing  for  the  land  but  to  waste 
its  revenues  and  abandon  it  to  plunder.  Take  up  arms 
and  save  us." 

It  was  the  custom  to  wear  long  hair,  long  beards,  and 
shoes  with  long,  pointed  toes  ;  and  the  bishop  began  to 
talk  about  these,  and  begged  the  king  to  be  the  first  to 
give  them  up.  Then  he  produced  a  pair  of  shears  and 
cut  off  the  king's  long  hair,  for  Henry  was  quite  willing 
to  sacrifice  his  hrir,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  win  the  Nor- 
man clergy  fo.-  his  friends.  The  fashion  was  set,  and 
there  was  an  amusing  scene,  for  the  courtiers  all  hurried 
up,  each  one  eager  to  be  the  first  to  follow  the  king's 
example. 

The  setting  of  a  new  fashion  was  not  all,  for  soon 

B.m.ot      came  some  hard  fighting.     One  town  after  an- 

^.mi  other  fell  into  Henry's  hands,  and  at  last  came 

the  battle  of  Tcnchebrai.    Henry  was  the  vie- 
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tor,  and  now  that  he  had  been  six  years  on  the  throne  of 
England,  Normandy  was  in  his  hands,  and  Robert  was 
a  captive.  A  prisoner  Robert  remained  f  t  twenty-eij^ht 
years,  and  in  jjrison  he  died. 

39.  Henry's  reforms.  One  thing  that  especially 
needed  reform  was  the  behavior  of  the  men  who  coined 
the  money  for  the  kingdom,  for  tliey  put  so  much  >  heap 
metal  into  the  coins  that  a  man  who  went  to  marlcet 
with  a  pound  was  often  unable  to  buy  a  shillinji's  worth 
of  food.  When  Henry  first  began  to  realize  puiihant 
what  trouble  this  was  making,  he  was  in  Nor-  o* •»'""■ 
mandy,  but  without  waiting  to  return,  lie  sent  word  tor 
all  the  coiners  to  meet  at  Winchester,  and  commanded 
that  every  one  who  had  made  poor  money  .should  lose 
his  right  hand.  He  did  not  even  wait  to  choose  a  better 
time  for  this  .severity,  but  called  them  together  at  Christ- 
mas, and  within  twelve  days  more  than  fifty  of  them  had 
suffered. 

There  were  other  men,  called  purveyors,  whose  deeds 
needed  examination.  It  was  their  business  to  secure 
food  and  wine  for  the  king  and  his  court.  This 
food  was  looked  upon  as  a  tax,  and  had  at  first 
been  paid  without  any  especial  grumbling  by 
the  people  near  whose  homes  the  king  held  his  court  ; 
but  gradually  it  had  come  to  pass  that  a  visit  from  the 
king  was  almost  as  bad  for  any  district  as  an  invasion  by 
an  enemy  would  have  been,  for  the  purveyors  not  only 
took  what  they  wished  to  use,  but  they  seemed  to  like  to 
destroy  whatever  they  could  find.  If  there  was  too  much 
wine  to  drink,  they  would  use  it  to  bathe  their  horses' 
feet;  and  if  there  was  too  much  grain,  they  would 
trample  it  into  the  ground.  When  Henry  found  this 
out,  he  told  the  purveyors  just  how  much  food  they 
might  take  without  pay,  and  what  price  they  should  give 
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for  whatever  more  night  be  needed.  Whoever  broke 
this  law  WIS  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  or  even  to  be  hanged. 
Henry  was  a  great  traveller,  and  held  his  court  in  so 
many  different  places  that  the  decree  must  have  relieved 
a  large  number  of  people. 

40.  Severe  taxation.     Henry's   government   was  in 
many  ways  so  good  for  his  subjects  that  it  is   .  great  pity 

his  severe  taxation  should 
have  made  their  lives  mis- 
erable ;  but  this  ta.\ation 
was  the  one  thing  that  he 
would  not  give  up.  The 
"  Anglo  -  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle" says  :  "He  who  had 
any  property  was  be- 
reaved of  it  by  heavy 
taxes  and  assessments, 
and  he  who  had  none 
starved  with  hunger." 
In  this  poverty  and  pri- 
vation, stealing  was  car- 
ried on  to  such  an  extent 
that  forty-four  thieves  were  hanged  at  one  time.  People 
in  the  country  suffered  most,  because  these  severe  taxes 
were  made  no  smaller  even  when  a  poor  crop  left  the 
farmers  almost  penniless.  It  is  no  wonder  that  all 
through  the  thirty-five  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  the 
"  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  "  records  as  a  great  misfortune 
a  storm  or  a  wind  or  a  flood  or  a  failure  of  fruit,  or  a 
sickness  that  affected  the  cattle  or  the  fowls.  Troubled 
as  they  were,  the  English  were  always  fearful  that  worse 
might  come  ;  and  over  and  over  again  the  "  Chronicle  " 
tells  of  strange  stars  or  circles  of  light  or  an  unwonted 
glow  in  the  sky,  or  a  moon  that  "  waxed  and  waned  con- 
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trary  to  nature."  When  there  was  merely  an  unusually 
low  tide  so  that  people  t'juld  walk  across  the  Thames, 
these  poor,  tormented  Englishmen  trembled  lest  it  should 
presage  the  coming  upui;  them  of  some  new  misfortune. 
41.  Heury's  marriage.  Henry  married  an  English 
woman  named  Matilda,  a  niece  of  the  little  Sa.xon  boy 
who  would  probably  have  ruled  after  Iidward  the  Ccjn- 
fessor  if  he  hatl  been  old  enough.  The  Norman  nobles 
laughed  at  this  marriage,  and  called  the  king  and  i|ueeii 
"the  farmer  and  his  wife;"  but  the  English  were  de- 
lighted, because  this  Matilda  was  a  descendant  of  their 
beloved  Alfred  the  Great.  King  Henry,  too,  was,  through 
his  mother,  a  descendant  of  Alfred ;  and  when  a  prince 
was  born,  the  people  rejoiced,  for  they  thought  that  their 
ne.xt  king  would  be  a  Sa.xon  rather  than  a  Norman.  Un- 
fortunately, a  few  years  later  this  prince  went  on  a  visit 
to  France,  and  on  the  way  home  the  ship  was  wrecked, 
and  all  on  board  were  lost  save  one.  E'or  two  or  three 
days  no  one  dared  to  tell  the  king,  but  at  last  a  little  boy 
was  sent  to  break  the  sad  news.  The  little  fellow  was  so 
frightened  that  he  burst  into  tears  and  fell  at  the  king's 
feet.  He  could  only  stammer  between  his  sobs  :  "The 
prince,  O  king,  —  the  White  Ship  !  "  The  king  i^^a, 
understood  what  had  happened  even  without  whiLShip. 
asking  a  question,  and,  though  he  lived  many  years  after 
this,  people  who  knew  him  said  that  he  was  never  again 
seen  to  smile. 

42.  Henry  plans  for  his  daughter  to  succeed  him. 
He  had  been  planning  to  win  as  wide  domains  as  possible 
in  order  to  leave  a  generous  heritage  to  his  son ;  and 
even  when  the  son  was  no  longer  living,  he  did  not  give 
up  the  determination  that  a  child  of  his  should  succeed 
him,  though  his  only  remaining  child  was  a  daughter,  and 
no  woman  had  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  England.     He 
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culled  the  archbishop  uf  Canterbury  and  all  the  other 
chief  men  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  together.  Then  lie 
demanded  that  they  swear  to  make  the  I'rincess  Alatilda 
queen  (jf  ICngland  when  he  himself  should  die.  They  all 
took  the  oath. 

43.  Henry's  death.  Hy  and  by  there  came  a  time 
when  the  sun  grew  dim  and  dark  at  midday,  and  the 
stars  shone  out  with  a  pale,  sickly  light.  The  people 
were  frightened.  "For,  surely,"  they  thought,  "this  is 
in  token  of  some  fearful  event  that  is  coming  to  pass;" 
and  when  they  knew  that  Henry  had  died  in  Xurmandy, 
they  were  more  miserable  than  even  when  they  were 
suffering  from  his  severe  ta.\ati(jn.  "He  was  a  good 
man,"  said  they,  "though  we  were  in  great  awe  of  him." 
They  had  reason  to  be  afraid;  for,  as  the  "  Chronicle" 
says,  "ICvery  man  began  to  rob  his  neighbor."  There 
was  no  one  to  make  these  thieves  and  robbers  obey  the 
laws,  and  the  poor  people  were  more  wretched  than  ever 
before. 

44.  Who  should  rule?  Much  of  this  trouble  came 
about  because  Henry  had  been  so  determined  that  his 
daughter  should  rule.  In  a  feudal  country,  the  lords  who 
held  land  expected  to  fight  for  the  king,  but  they  also 
expected  him  to  lead  them  in  battle.  To  be  sure,  th 
chief  men  had  sworn  to  support  Matilda  as  their  qu'eei. 
but  they  all  averred  that  they  had  given  this  promise 
on  condition  that  she  should  not  marry  a  foreigner. 
Henry  had  obliged  her  to  marry  a  Frenchman,  Geoffrey 
of  Anjou,  and  therefore  the  bishops  and  barons  declared 
that  they  were  free  from  their  oath.  Moreover,  Matilda 
was  so  haughty  and  unyielding  that  she  made  enemies 
wherever  she  went.  Where  should  England  look  for  a 
sovereign  .' 
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Henry's  prompt  action  in  seizin;;  the  crown  forestalled  the 
opposition  which  mi,:;ht  have  arisen  Iron,  the  barui,^  in  beh  Uf 
of  h.s  brother,  liy  birth,  lan^nia^e,  and  n,arriaj;e,  he  was  an 
Kntlhshman,  and  save  for  his  severe  laxauon,  he  meant  to 
please  his  subjects  as  well  as  to  rule  lliem.  He  is.ued  a 
charter  of  liberties,  reformed  abuses  in  the  ciuirch,  punished 
dishonest  coiners,  and  resulated  the  exactions  of  the  purvev- 
ors.  Ily  the  battle  of  Tmchebrai,  Normandv  fell  into  his 
Hands.  He  was  determined  that  his  daughter  Matilda  should 
succeed  hini  ;  bu',  tl.ou;;h  bishops  and  barons  had  sworn  to 
.support  lier  claims,  his  death  was  folUnved  by  anarchy 
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45.  Accession  of  Stephen.  Matilda  lia.l  two  son.s 
but  they  were  not  old  enough  to  reign.  Then  there 
were  three  young  men,  s,,ns  of  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Uilham  tlie  Contiueror.  These  young  men  were  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  in  the  mid,-'  the  general  lawlessness  that 
followed  the  .leath  of  .  ^iry.  Stei.hen,  the  second  son, 
made  his  way  to  London,  and  was  received  by  the  Lon- 
doners as  their  king.  His  motlier  had  married  the  Count 
of  Blois,  so  he  was  not  strictly  a  member  of  the  Xorman 
line,  hut  the  first  of  the  House  of  Kkiis. 

Stephen  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  L ngland 
He  was  liked  by  the  I'nglish,  and  there  was  no  special 
opposition  to  his  sitting  on  the  throne.  He  was  crowned 
in  three  weeks  after  Henry's  death,  .and  at  once  he  gave 
the  people  two  excellent  charters,  promising  to  tleat 
them  fairly  and  to  do  his  best  to  ho  a  good  ruler.  If  he 
had  been  as  strong  as  he  was  agreeable,  England  would 
ha\-c  been  saved  many  years  of  trouble,  but  his  reign  was 
nothing  but  contests  from  beginning  to  end,  for  Matilda 
had  no  idea  of  giving  up  her  claim  to  the  crown^  and 
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Stephen  was  not  powerful  or  wise  enough  to  oppose  her 
successfully. 

46.  Behavior  of  the  English  barona.  The  barons 
supported  now  one  anil  now  the  other.  In  fact,  they 
did  not  care  much  who  was  on  the  throne,  if  they  were 
only  free  to  do  what  they  chose.  More  and  more  castles 
were  built,  for  Stephen  was  too  weak  to  prevent  their 
erection.  livery  noble  was  a  king  over  the  district 
around  him,  and  most  of  these  nobles  were  tyrants. 
Whenever  they  could  get  possession  of  a  man  who  had 
any  property,  they  would  put  him  into  one  of  their  ter- 
rible underground  dungeons,  often  among  snakes  and 
toads.  Sometimes  they  would  tie  a  knotted  cord  about 
his  head  and  twist  it  until  it  cut  into  the  brain  ;  or  they 
would  put  around  his  neck  a  heavy  iron  collar  covered 
with  sharp  points,  so  that,  whether  he  lay  down  or  sat 
up,  he  was  in  the  greatest  agony.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
to  escape  from  their  tormentors  the  poor  people  gave 
MP  every  penny  that  they  possessed.  The  nobles  would 
burst  open  the  churches,  and  when  they  had  taken  all 
that  was  of  value  to  them,  they  would  set  fire  to  the 
buildings.  People  became  so  timid  that  if  two  or  three 
men  came  riding  up  to  a  village,  those  who  dwelt  there 
would  run  for  their  lives,  thinking  that  the  robbers  were 
coming  upon  them. 

After  two  years  Stephen  went  over  to  Normandy. 
The  barons  there  e.xpected  to  obey  him  just  as  they  had 
been  obliged  to  obey  his  uncle  Henry  ;  but  they  soon 
found,  somewhat  to  their  surprise,  that  they  were  much 
stronger  than  this  new  king.  They  were  delighted  that 
after  Henry's  long  reign  they  had  at  last  a  ruler  who 
could  not  prevent  them  from  doing  just  as  they  pleased. 
What  they  pleased  to  do  was  to  behave  as  badly  as  the 
barons  across  the  water,  and  in  a  short  time  Normandy 
had  become  as  lawless  a  place  as  England. 
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47.  Contest  with  MatUda.  All  this  time  Matilda 
was  pressing  her  claims  to  the  throne.  Her  uncle,  the 
king  of  Scotland,  invaded  England  in  her  behalf,  and  at 
Cowton  Moor  a  battle  was  fought,  called  the  Battle  of 
the  Standard.  In  this  stniggle  clergymen  were 
the  leaders,  for  in  those  days  a  bishop  was  jften  Si's'tiSd- 
as  capable  of  being  at  the  head  of  an  army  as  "^  "'*• 
of  a  church.  Kor  a  standard  they  used  a  sort  of  wooden 
frame,  or  pillar,  carried  about  in  a  wagon. 
On  the  pillar  were  four  consecrated  ban- 
ners, and  above  them  was  the  cros.s.  One 
-of  the  bishops  stood  in  the  wagon,  and 
'he  was  constantly  shouting  encourage- 
ment to  the  soldiers. 

In  one  place  after  another  the  fighting 
went  on  for  many  years.  At  one  time 
Stephen  was  taken  prisoner,  and  mmj.-. 
Matilda  was  practically  queen  •"•»•• 
for  a  few  months  ;  but  she  was  so  proud 
and  arrogant  that  the  very  people  that 
had  most  wanted  her  for  queen  began  to 
desert  her.  At  another  time  she  came 
near  being  captured,  for  Stephen  was  be- 
sieging the  castle  at  O.xford,  in  which  she  had  taken 
refuge ;  but  one  day  there  was  a  heavy  snowstorm,  and 
that  night  Matilda  and  a  few  guards  dressed  themselves 
m  white  and  .slipped  away  silently  over  the  snow  and 
across  the  frozen  Thames  to  a  place  of  .ss  'ety. 

The  release  of  Stephen  had  been  brought  about,  but 
Matilda,  too,  had  made  a  great  gain,  for  her  husband, 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  had  been  fighting  success- 
fully in  Normandy,  and   his   conquest  of  the  JiVnS*" 
duchy  had  made  him  too  powerful  a  prince  for  '■^^''' 
the  claims  of  Matilda  to  be  neglected  any  longer.     The 
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country  was  worn  out  with  figlitinf;  and  with  a  weak 
^'ovcrnmcnt,  or  rather  no  ^'ovcrnnicnt  at  all  ;  both  .Ma- 
tikla  anil  Stephen  were  tired  of  the  contention,  and  at 
last  a  treaty  was  si,:,rned  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
Stephen  should  rule  as  l(;ns  as  he  lived,  and  that  at  his 
death  Henry,  son  of  Matilda  and  Geoffrey,  should  receive 
the  crown.  How  lon.y;  this  treaty  would  have  been  kept 
is  a  cpiestion,  but  the  next  year  Stephen  died  and  Henry 
became  kinj;. 

48.  Three  languages  in  England.  During  this  cen- 
tury there  were  three  languaj,'es  used  in  ICiiKland.  Latin 
was  .spoken  iii  tlie  courts  of  justice  and  in  the  church 
service.  Krencb  was  spoken  at  the  court  of  the  king, 
and  was  looked  uiion  as  the  lanj^uage  of  polite  society, 
linglish  was  sjjoken  by  the  nias.ses  of  the  Knglish  people. 
The  literary  languLige  was  Latin.  French  romances  and 
songs  were  brought  from  France,  but  an  ICnglishman 
would  have  thought  it  very  strange  to  write  a  book  in 
any  other  language  than  Latin.  To  use  English  would 
have  seemc<l  to  him  like  writing  in  "baby-talk,"  and  the 
'^Anglo-S.a.xon  Chronicle"  ends  in  -'54  at  the  death  of 
Stephen. 

Though  En,L,'ish  authors  wrote  in  Latin,  the  subject  of 
their  books  was  almost  invari.ibly  the  history  of  the 
Hijtoryis  country.  It  may  be  that  while  the  selfishness 
writton.  of  William  Rufus  and  the  weakness  of  Stephen 
had  shown  them  that  wl.at  was  the  loss  of  one  part  o{ 
the  nation  was  the  loss  of  all,  the  strong,  firm  rule  of  the 
Conqueror  and  of  Henry  hac'  given  them  an  idea  of 
what  a  power  a  united  countr;  might  become.  At  any 
BsoJireyoi  ''^te,  the  men  who  wrote  were  thinking  of  their 
Monmootii.  eonntry  and  writing  books  about  her.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these  writers  was  a  Welshman, 
called  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  wrote  a  "  History  of 
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Hritish  Kings."  There  i.s  more  (,f  legend  in  it  than  of 
f^ict,  and  m  this  book  are  found  tlij  storie.s  of  King 
Arthur  which  Tennyson  has  made  into  poems  in  his 
"Idylls  of  the  King." 

49.  Mystery  plays.     Another  thing  that  was  brought 
about  by  the  sufferings  of  the  luiglish  people  «a s  a  .^eat 
desne  to  know  more  of  religion.      Whc-n  they  we^e  so 
mi.serable,  their  only  hope  was  that  after  they  died  they 
would  be  happy  enough  to  make  up  for  what  they  had 
borne  on  c.irth.     Wry  few  of  them  could  read,  and  it 
was  difficult  tor  them  t,)  understand  any  but  the  simi.lest 
of  sermons.     As  so  few  teache.s  know   how  to  speak 
simply,  the  poor  people  would  have  been  left  in  great 
Ignorance,    had    it    n,.t    been    for   the   ,,ictures   in    the 
churches,  and  for  the  mystery  plays. 
_    These  pictures  represented  scenes  in  Hible  history  or 
in  the  lives  of  good  men,  and  the  people  could  walk  about 
the  church,  and   learn   the   stories   from   the   pictures. 
The  mystery  ,,lays  must  have  been  a  very  great  delight. 
1  hcse  plays  were  .scenes  in  fiiblc  history,  and  they  w-re 
acted  by  the  priests.     They  were  not  meant  for  amuse- 
ment,  but  for  teaching.     First,  there  were  prayers  ;  then 
the  priests  and  their  assistants  acted  out  the  story  of 
Cam  and  Abel,  or  of  the  creation,  or  of  building  the 
ark.     At  Christmas  they  acted  the  appearance  of  the 
angels  to  the  shepherds,  and  at  Easter  they  acted  the 
resurrection.     Jiy  and  by,  so  many  peo,,le  came  to  see 
the  plays  that  the  church  was  not  large  enough  ;   and 
then  the  priests  acted  in  the  churchyard,  putting  up  a 
high  stage,  or  platform,  so  that  people  could  see  and 
hear  better.     When  still  more  people  wished  to  see,  first 
the   priests  and    then   guilds,  or  companies  of   trades- 
men, drove  about   the   city  in   great   two-stnry  wa-ons 
stopping  at  certain  places  to  act  the  play.     The  upper 
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Story  of  these  wagons  represented  heaven,  the  lower  one 
was  .  -rth,  and  below  the  earth  was  the  abode  of  the  evil 
spirits.  The  angels  had  g<.klen  hair  and'  white  robes, 
while  Satan  wore  a  hideous  suit  of  leather,  covered  with 
black  hair  and  feathers  and  ending  in  claws  at  the  hands 
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and  feet.  The  actors  did  everything  that  they  could  to 
make  the  phys  seem  real  to  the  people ;  for  instance 
when  they  acted  the  creation,  they  suddenly  let  loose  all 
the  birds  and  beasts  that  they  could  <,'ct  together,  as  if 
the  animals  had  just  been  created. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  amusement  in  these  plays, 
and  in  one  comical  scene  Noah  scolds  his  wife  because 
she  will  not  go  into  the  ark.  With  our  way  of  looking 
at  such  matters,  they  sometimes  seem  a  little  Irreverent. 
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VVhcn  "K  angel  brings  "go.,d  tidings  of  great  joy,"  one 

shepherd  boasts,  ..  lean  sing  it  a.s  well  as  he,''  La  .l,u, 
he  makes  a  comical  attempt  to  imitate  the  a-i..elic  ^  •  - 
Uitl>  all  these  absurdities,  however,  people  w^-nt  l'  ,;e 
the  pl.ys  as  reverently  as  they  went  t,>  church  ;  an<I  fron, 
.hem  they  certainly  did  get  a  tanuliarity  with  mnch  of 
"I:;;^""^  •"■''"->•-"''">""">■ '.avc  gained  in  any 

SUMMARY 

Hen.y's  determinniion  that  his  daughter  .should  rule  was 
tie  cause  of  yeprs  of  strife  hcweeu  her  „ar,y  and  that 
Stephen,  Henry's  nephew.     During  „,ost  of-,his\i,ne  s'  .p  ,  n 
was  nom.nally  k,ng.  but  his  rule  was  so  inefficient  d,a.  N   r 
n>andy  as  well  as  Knghuul  was  in  disorde,.     finally,  ..  con  - 

but  was  to  be  succeed...  .y  M„il,l,-s  son  1  lenry.  |!.i<|  as  so 
weak  a  government  was,  its  very  lawlessness  brought  about  a 
strong  des.re  for  peace  and  a  firtn  rule.  The  Knglish  thou-ht 
".ore  of  their  country  as  a  whole,  and  several  authors  be-an 
to  write  the  history  of  the  land. 
Three  la     ..ages  were  still   used   ir    Knglan.l.     Religious 
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5.    Ilr-NKV    H.      1154-11X9 

61.  The  name  "  Plautagenet. "  The  lather  ..f  Henry 
II.  was  (Jcofficy  of  .Anjoii,  aii.l  trom  tlii.^  name  llcniy 
and  his  descendant^,  are  called  the  An^tovins.  Another 
name,  or  nickname,  that  of  "  l'lanta<,renct,"  was  given 
them  beeanse  this  Ceoffrey  had  a  hahit  of  wearing  in 
his  cap  a  sprig  of  the  yellow-blossomed  broom  plant, 
whose  Krencl  name  is  "  plantc-genet."  When  Henry 
came  to  the  throne,  he  had  more  land  than  any  previous 
king  of  I'ngland  had  ever  rnled.  He  had  received  wide 
domains  from  his  father  and  his  mother  and  with  his 
wife,  and  as  his  territories  in  I'rancc  were  close  together, 
the  whole  western  half  of  that  country  was  in  his'hands,' 
besides  ah  of  I';ngland. 

52.  Henry  II.  arrives  in  England.  When  Stephen 
died,  Henry  was  in  Normandy,  an  '  he  did  not  hnrry  to 
Kngland  lest  some  one  else  should  seize  upon  the  crown. 
Indeed,  the  I-nglish  jieople  had  a  right  to  feel  a  little 
mipatient,  for  it  was  si.x  weeks  before  they  had  a  chance 
to  see  their  new  ruler.  When  they  did  see  him,  they 
were  well  pleased.  He  was  >onng,  but  he  had  already 
shown  quite  an  amount  of  common  sense  and  strength 
of  character  ;  and  the  ICnglish  had  suffered  so  much 
from  the  weakness  of  Stephen  that  they  would  almost 
have  welcomed  a  tyrant,  if  he  had  given  promise  of  a 
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steady,  firm  government  that  would  punish  the  evil  and 
protect  the  good. 

53.  Destruotion  of  the  oaatles  Kngland  was  in  a 
bad  condition  For  nineteen  years  there  had  been  pil- 
age  and  fightmg.  It  had  not  been  a  united  land,  but 
rather  a  collection  of  little  countries  with  a  castle  in 
every  country,  a  baron  in  every  castle,  and  every  baron 
doMig  cactly  as  much  evil  as  he  chose.  There  was  no 
question  that  the  first  thing  for  the  king  to  do  w"  to 
tear  down  these  castles;  and  tear  them  down  he  did 
severa^  hundred  of  them.     Without  a  castle,  a  baron  had 

^llTT'""  '^'"  '">'  "'^"  "'^  "'•■"''  =>"<)  'he  people 
rejoiced  when  they  saw  the  forces  of  the  king  demol  shing 
he  strongholds  that  had  cau.sed  so  much  suffering,  an! 
letting  the  light  and  air  into  the  horrible  dungeons  where 
prisoners  had  endured  such  agonies.     Henry  had  a  per! 

tears'fh.rb  "'™r  '''""  '''''''■  ''"'''  ^^  °-  hundred 
years  it  had  been  a  law  that  no  one  should  build  a  castle 

without  the  king's  permission  ;  and  the  barons  had  had 

no  permission,  but  had  built  whatever  they  chose    be 

cause  they  knew  that  King  Stephen  could  Lt  pre'vent 

54    Reform   of   coinage.     There  was  the  same  old 
U0UU.J0  meet  about  the  coinage,  for  the  barons  hd 

metal  T^  TTI  '1  '"''"'  ^"''^^^'^  »""  "'-h  ba.se 
meta  .  They  had  forced  the  people  to  take  the  coins 
but  If  a  man  had  money  in  his  hand,  he  never  knew  how 

7omlTr  '"'  ""'  ''■  "'^"y  ^--^d  'hat"  onl 
should  use  this  money,  and  that  no  one  but  himself 
should  com  money.  iimisi.ir 

55.  Scutage.     In  the  course  of  five  years,  Henry's 
government  was  so  well  established  in  England  that  he 

ture,  that  is,  to  go  away  from  his  kingdom  for  four  years. 
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Through  his  wife  he  had  a  claim  on  some  land  in  France, 
and  he  wished  to  get  possession  of  it.  Where  to  find 
his  soldiers  was  a  question,  for  while  by  the  feudal  laws 
every  baron  who  held  land  was  required  to  furnish  a  cer- 
tain number,  not  one  man  could  be  compelled  to  follow 
the  king  out  of  the  country.  William  the  Conqueror  had 
had  the  same  difficulty  to  meet  when  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, but  he  had  met  it  by  persuasions  and  by  lavish 
promises.  Henry  met  it  by  a  plan  that  had  perhaps 
more  to  do  with  the  overthrow  of  feudalis^n  than  any 
other  one  act.  lie  made  no  attempt  to  force  his  barons 
to  go,  but  said  to  them  that  if  they  preferred  to  stay  at 
home  and  pay  him  a  ta.\  instead,  he  would  not  object. 
This  was  a  wise  scheme  of  the  king's,  for  since  many 
barons  preferred  to  remain  in  England,  he  was  provided 
with  a  generous  sum  of  money,  and  he  could  hire  well- 
trained  soldiers  who  wished  to  fight,  instead  of  setting 
out  with  a  company  of  unwilling  followers.  This  tax 
was  called  scutage,  because  the  Latin  word  for  shield  is 
sctitmn. 

56.  Thomas  a  Becket.  There  was  one  man  in  Eng- 
land who  in  the  end  gave  Henry  more  trouble  than  all 
his  other  .subjects  in  both  England  and  1-  mce.  This 
man's  name  was  Thomas  a  Becket.  He  was  a  person  of 
great  talent,  great  wealth,  and  great  love  of  luxury  and 
display.  He  lived  in  a  house  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
handsome  as  that  of  the  king.  It  was  full  of  the  richest 
furniture  that  could  be  bi.-ught,  and  the  servants  were  as 
finely  dressed  as  if  they  had  been  people  of  rank.  To 
Ell  lull-  ^I^'s  luxurious  mansion  came  crowds  of  guests, 
rtoMlMt.  and  nothing  else  seemed  to  make  a  Becket  so 
happy  as  to  entertain  them  as  if  they  were  so  many 
princes.  Most  elaborate  banquets  were  served  to  them 
of  the  choicest,  most  costly  dainties  that  could  be  brought 
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Th,s  was  a  Ijeckefs  life  at  home.    When  he  was  awav 

from  home,  he  had  even  n,ore  of  glitter  and  di!p  ay    and 

when  he  went  as  an  ambassador  to  France,  his  g  ft^s'were 

o  lav,sh,  h,s  train  so  long,  and  his  mann  r  of  f  aveZe 

so  extravagant,  that   people   gazed   and  marvelled   and 

It  is  no  wonder  that  they  thought  so,  for  this  simnle 
deacon  ..  accompanied  -  if  we  may  tru'st  the  c^d  Zt 
iclers-by  a  guard   of   one  thousand  priests    iiu.v„. 
nobles,  knights,  and   other  followers       There  '^"^^' 

TnTthr^'''",  ^7'^'"'^  """^  ^''y  P^S"-  The  pages  sang 
and  the  standards  waved,  and  then  came  the  long  trafn 
of  ^.agons    loaded   to  the   full   with    offering     for  The 

vestme.its  of  the  richest  material,  heavy  with  embroiderv 

and  ghttermg  with  precious  stones  embroidery 

A  Becket  was  a  special  friend  of  the  kings,  and  when 

lesspoJer  he  n""'^  ^  T  '''''  "'""'^  «''  '^e  chT,  ch 
less  power  he  did  not  doubt  for  a  minute  that  a  Becket 
deacon  as  he  was,  would  fall  in  with  his  ideas  and  do  h"' 

lT'os;;'xrs.''^  """"'"^ ''' '-'''' '"  ^-^^y  ^^ 

cmioXT""^^  ^''''  "■  ^''=''^*-  ^'  ^'^  been  the 
custom  for  a  clergyman  to  be  tried  by  the  church  and 

Z^t:^!T  '""^  ''''-''-■  -"'^  ^^^ 

,       ''{."''=  kings  courts  were  very  severe      Thev 
made  nothing  of  cutting  off  peoples  hands  o    feetoro^ 
putting  out  their  eyes,  for  crimes  that  we  should  Imish 
to-day  by  a  short  imprisonment.     The  church    J  ' 
on  the  other  hand,  rarely  punished  a  clergyman  "«?" 
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in  any  cither  way  than  by  givinj;  him  a  positicm  (if  less 
honor  or  by  dcprivin;;  him  of  his  income  for  a  certain 
time.  The  clergy  did  not  approve  of  these  crnel  punish- 
ments and  protected  as  many  people  from  them  as  pc  si- 
ble.  As  a  general  thing,  no  one  but  a  priest  was  expected 
to  know  anything  of  books,  and  little  by  little  it  had  come 
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about  that  whoever  could  read  and  write  was  looked  upon 
as  a  clergyman,  and  no  matter  what  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted, he  was  free  from  the  punishment  that  other  men 
would  have  had  to  suffer. 

Henry  meant  to  take  away  this  privilege  and  to  treat 
ABeokatu  '■>"  "''*^"  alike  when  it  came  to  a  question  of 
aniiMiiiop.   keepir^  the  laws;  and  with  this  plan  in  mind, 
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he  made  a  Beckct  archbishop  of  Cantcrbi.rv  H 
greatly  surprised  when  the  „cnv  archbisl,  ^  ^'  ''  "■''■' 
Icnly  to  have  become  an,,ther  nL  Thi  \""Ti'  "'"• 
pm  on  the  dress  of  a  monk  Tu-  ^'"■''"^""^  '""'"■>■ 
next  to  his  skin  and  sc  ,.^  ,,  ■  J"'"  '"''^^'  haircloth 
"f  nobles,  he  enter  ••  X  ''"''''''  T^  ''>■■  '-'-"1 
s^tin,atthesam:t:b;;:'JS::;,"l:^^^'f-.and 

;;_^^^.  and  drank   bitter   water  Jl^dVt'r::? 

-nowhettlnS^r;:--^-^^ 
change  again  before  long  "  ^-     "'"'  "''" 

in  court'  The^^^c^Ss "  ^;;tr;;;:^;; ''"  '-•^  "'^  '-'^ 

had  been  tried  by  the  chu  cL      d   ,    .'        If"""  f  ■^■• 
his  office,  and  that  he  co  ,ld  no     ^       ,  '""^. 
same  offence.     Then  Hen  y  ca  ed  t  '"!    ,  '^""  '""  '''' 
and  lai<l   the  matter  beforJth'n'    -    Vi  h'' "'  '"":!'"■•" 
--ancient  , aws  and  customs^fth^^^lli.n: 

chi'S:';h:;^:?:;:[/^^,'^;f'^-  -^^^ '-  ^ne 
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crowned  and  associated  with  him -nbLolrn 
-ent.     It  had  become  a  custom  for  th^  ar^h! 
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bishop  of  Canterbury  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  coro- 
nation, and  when  in  his  exile  a  Heeket  learned  that 
the  king  had  been  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  York, 
he  felt  this  as  another  insult,  and  straifjhtway  broui;ht  it 
about  that  the  Pope  exconiniunicated  several  councillors 
whom  i  Hecket  thought  in  fault.     This  excommunication 
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was  the  formal  curse  of  the  church  pronounced  upon  the 
offending  party.  He  was  to  be  accursed  whether  he  was 
.sleeping  or  waking,  standing  or  sitting,  on  land  or  on 
water,  eating  or  drinking,  coming  or  going.  God  was 
entreated  to  bring  sickness  and  blindness  upon  him,  and 
if  he  died  in  his  sins,  to  torment  him  forever. 

Even  after  this  there  was  so  much  of  a  reconciliation 
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t--i  "A;!^:;  -ti^ry  ^^-  "-^  -^oi--.,,,.  ,.e. 
nows,,.o.,hri;;;';ju7a";;:;:i';i'''r'^'"''''^^''^« 

l'"Po  ...  excommunicate    e  e.       i  ,     ''"'  ''^■'■"'^"'"'  ""-" 
at  the  coronation  of  ,,1.^  ,2;;'  ''^'"'''^  ^^■'"'  '-'  —ted 

58.    A  Beckefs  murder      Wh.-n    If, 
■•""SO-,  ho  was  almost  lik,.  ,  ^"'y  "''■"*  ''--■'•'">■ 

-"  ■•"  -  fury  :  t'^'      ,  ,',  .j   "f'"'"''  -'^'  '""v  Ik-  called 
iont  pries.  >'•     11','  '"  I     "''  ""-'  ^'""^  ""'^  i"-^''- 

">at  L-  wished  »;;  7:,:'r'""'  !'^"  ■"-■  •""  ■"■'  --' 
f'''-'enwhoso'm:ti::i^.H:'::^::;:  '''^r-"- 

f'-r  Canterhury  and   strnri,  ,1  I  ^^''^  ''■'  "^f 

church.  The^hi',.md:st::s''^T;::'^"i"""";"""^ 

been  killed  at  th,.  v..r.     1.  ''  '""•''^t  who  had 

Henry  u,;  l^^^  tf;  T"  ''"""'  """"  ''^  '^  -•"'■ 

:^n.:;tcS^;£^"n^ 

an.,  .'anted  ht  tgi.'ent.s^'^  ''^""■^■^  '"  '"■^ '""-■'- 

tr-^.Sefr„?npr:^:Hncf'"" ''"  ''"^^'  ■^"  ^■■-'-f 

consequence  of  the  mlnler,  and    1       t Ic  kil       "■"'  \" 
more  to  prove  his  oonJt,.,,  ,  '""^  "^ust  do 

androde';otl.e";:r  ^.J:7";-rr'«h- 
^voolcn  shirt  and  a  coarso  Zl7'  "  ^^  '""  °"  a 
'ho  rough  stones  i^  the  s  .ITs  ,0  •  ^ '  "'•  '^"'^^;'"'  "^^^ 
cathedral.  Here  he  knll^  ,  "^""^  '  '"'"''  '"  'he 
abbot.s,  and  the  ei'htv  1  t  '^r'^'''''  '^^"^  ''"hops, 
and  the  plverfu  k  n'  Tl  '"°^  '''  ""''  ^■■'^h  in  tuJn, 
England  an"wan'i;:    T  '"'^n^' ^''^^^  '^'^  ^""^^ 

Cloak  and  received  TZ:]^  Z'  andTof ''^""'  "'^ 
present.  nanus  of  every  one 
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After  this  the  people  felt  that  Ilonry  had  really  been 
fornivci),  especially  as  within  a  lew  days  one  invader  was 
coiU|iiered  on  land  and  anotlier  driven  back  over  the  sea. 
A  very  beautiful  shrine  was  made  at  Canterbury,  and 
here  the  bones  of  a  Heckct  were  p'lced.  Many  churches 
throughout  luirope  bej^f^ed  for  even  the  smallest  relic  of 
him,  and  many  thousands  of  people  came  from  far-away 
countries  to  kneel  before  his  shrine. 

60.  English  rule  in  Ireland.  At  the  time  when 
Henry's  messengers  were  in  Kome  trying  to  secure  the 
I'ope's  pardon  for  their  sovereign,  the  king  himself 
thought  that  with  all  the  hatred  aroused  against  him,  it 
wouUI  be  as  well  for  him  to  be  out  of  the  country,  and  he 
was  glad  that  it  seemed  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Ire- 
land. 

This  island  was  divided  into  provinces,  and  there  was 
one  chief,  or  king,  for  each  province,  and  also  one  to 
whom  the  others  paid  some  general  deference  as  to  an 
overlord.  One  of  these  kings,  driven  out  of  the  land  for 
his  wrongdoing,  had  paid  homage  to  Henry,  and  obtained 
his  permission  to  enlist  Englishmen  to  help  regain  the 
throne.  The  most  powerful  man  that  he  secured  was  an 
earl  who  was  nicknamed  Strongbow.  The  English  forces 
were  successful,  and  when  this  king  died,  Strongbow,  who 
had  married  the  princess,  became  king  in  his  place.  Ot 
course  it  did  not  please  Henry  to  have  one  of  his  subjects 
king  in  the  i.sland,  for  he  had  meant  to  gain  the  power 
there  for  himself.  Then  it  was  that  he  went  to  Ireland. 
He  had  many  ships,  and  they  were  well  filled  with  soldiers. 
Strongbow  was  alarmed  and  did  homage,  as  did  many  of 
the  Irish  princes.  English  rule  was  established,  but  in 
iiie"Ein-  only  a  portion  of  the  island,  known  from  this  as 
iwipata."  the  "English  Pale."  When  Strongbow  died, 
Henrysent  hisown  sonjohn  to  rule  the  i.sland.  Henry  had 
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61.  Henry's  Judicial  reforms,     AftLr  If.nr,.  f  i,  i  ■ 
self  f.,lly  par,lonc..l  f.,r  „,.  dca  h    ^thc     r      .i  hi  h'" 
went  „n  with  a  rcforn,  in  the  courts  7js"iT'ws 
grandfather,  Henry  I.,  had  planned.     The  ca  Iv   sLon 
way  <.f  proving,  a  n,a„'s   innocence  of  .  cr    ,7  «t  t" 

carry  a  rcd-h,)t  iron  so  many  |,.aces.  If  after  i  r.-rfin 
m.n,ber  of  days  ,he  arn,  was  4il  or  was  l^^  heaU  ^ 
the  njan  was  called  innocent,  becan.se  it  was  chin  a  that' 

would  clear  the  ninocent.  the  \orn,ans  h.ad  introduced 
he    sage  of  r..,,u  ring  two  n,e„  who  had  differed  t^ht 
a  duel.     1  hen  .t  became  a  custom  for  each  baron  to  h?,!, 
a  sort  of  court,  but  as  the  baron  was  respon  s'bl  J  to     , . 
f      the  jusfce  of  his  decision.s,  there  was  every  temn  a 
tion  to  give  the  .-«,-  ?o   the  one   th-,f   f..„  i   C-  ^"'''^^" 

62^  Henry's  sons  rebel.     It  seemed  to  be  the  fate  c  f 

pian  that  the  ^^:::^ii'J:;^i:z:7  ^iT^!! 

he  next  two  should  hold  wide  domains  in  Si  t  and 
that  the  youngest  should  rule  over  Ireland  Thl  .'l  . 
;—  his  inheritance  at  once.  Hewih^SS 
I'.ngland    or    Normandy,    he    slid      T^ .  '''vc  ctner 

t>>e  demand,  and  With  4  moth:L;::;j;r ;:::;:: 
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man  fled  to  Frantf,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  brothers. 
These  two  boys,  one  tifteen  and  one  fourteen  years  of 
aKe,  had  also  demanded  ot  their  father  the  land  that  he 
had  intended  for  them  at  his  death.  I'hey  rebelled,  and 
w-ith  the  kinj;  of  I'rance  tliey  jilanned  an  attack  upon 
Kngland.  Henry  was  then  ill,  but  when  he  was  told  of 
this  revolt,  he  .said  :  "  I  have  (me  comfort  left.  My  son 
John  has  never  conspired  against  me.  Give  me  the  list 
of  the  rebels."  Heboid,  at  the  very  head  of  the  list  was 
the  name  of  I'rince  John.  "  Let  things  go  as  they  will," 
.said  the  broken-hearted  king.  "  I  have  nothing  more  to 
care  for  ;  "  and  in  two  days  he  died. 

63.  The  Holy  Grail  In  these  differctit  reigns,  under 
kings  good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  the  country  was  grad- 
ually working  her  way  upward  and  onward.  A  writer 
now  appeared,  one  Walter  Map,  who  wrote  on  the  same 
subject  that  was  chosen  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  but 
Map  made  poems  of  the  old  cnifle  legends.  One  of  his 
stories  that  of  the  Holy  Grail,  came  from  the  Conti- 
nent. The  Grail  was  the  cup  used  by  Christ  at  the  Last 
Supper.  The  legend  is  that  it  was  carried  to  Pilate,  who 
gave  it  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Joseph  brought  it  to 
Glastonbury  in  England,  and  there  it  was  to  remain  as 
long  as  its  guardians  were  pure  and  good.  A.t  last  the 
time  came  when  one  was  unworthy  of  his  tr...,t,  and  the 
cup  vanished,  though  it  might  sometimes  be  .seen  by 
those  that  were  holy  in  thought  and  deed  ;  and  in  the 
stories  of  King  Arthur  it  was  a  favorite  quest  of  the 
knights  to  ride  the  woi  ,d  over  and  meet  all  hardship  and 
all  adventure  in  the  hope  of  once  having  a  glimpse  of  the 
sacred  vision.  Tennyson  describes  its  appearance  to  a 
nun  whose  heart  was  pure  and  holy.  There  was  first 
the  sound  of  beautiful  music  coming  nearer  and  nearer ; 
then,  — 
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Slri-ami- 1  thr<.UKh  my  nil  a  c.,1.1  a„,|  ,i|v,.r  !„,,„, 
Av.a  (In  vn  tlu.  I.m,.'  b.ani  .st,.le  ihe  lli.ly  (,r.,il      ' 
Kow-red  with  healing,  in  it,  as  if  alive' 
Till  all  the  «l,i,c  wall,  „(  my  ,,||  w„e'uye<l 
With  rosy  lolor,  liapin,{  on  the  wall  ■ 
And  then  the  music  (adLcl,  ami  the  (/rail 
Hast,  and  the  beam  decayed,  and  from  the  wall, 
I  he  rosy  <|uivering,s  <li«l  into  the  niKht." 
64    The  OraU  and  th«  crusadea.     It  is  easy  to  see 

at  t>n,e  f„r  ,t  was  j.,st  in  li„e  „.ith  what  wa    c  ...ing 
..be  .„    hcT  thoughts  niore  a„<l  n.ore,  an.l  ,|,at  Z 
the  cmsades.     The  titst  crttsacJe  hatl  „.,t  arot.s.l  a  ^re 
m.u„    of  tntetest  in  ICn^Iand  ;  b.,t  two  years  hefore  th 
ath  ot  Henry,  news  came  that  Jerusalem,  which  had 
been   ,n  tne  hands  of  the  Christians,  had  again  fall 
under  the  rnle  of  the  Saracens.     All  Kngland  wa     " 
uted,  and  the  king  himself  wa ,  prevented  from  becom. 
ng  a  crusader  only  b^  the  ad  ..ice  of  his  councl  and  t^e 
evolt  of  h,s  son  Richard.     It  was  the  idea  of  an  earth  y 
purney  and  some  very  earthly  fighting,  resulting  with.al 
in  g  eat  rehgtous  gain,  that  ma<le  the  story  of  the  Holy 
itT\"Tl"^\  interesting  to  the  men  of  the  crusad 

2l  ^,^^  v."  ^"'^^''  "^  ^'"^  Arthur  had  iourneyed 
and  had  fot^ht  for  religious  g.-„„  ;  so  would  they,  too 
jonrney  and  fight  that  they  might  attain  the  heaven  whos"' 
gates  would  open  wide  to  the  man  who  h.ad  striven  ' 
WM,  the  earthly  Jerusalem.  As  men  heard  the  story  of 
l.t  (.rati,  they  were  eager  for  the  cru.sade ;  and  all  who 
bngedtomake  the  .eat  journey  listened  the  more  in- 
ten.ly  to  the  words  of  the  poet. 

SUMMARY 

cas"erof'.'h:t'  '''  «i^;: domains  well.     He  toredown  .he 
castles  of  the  tyrannous  barons  and  brought  order  into  the 
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land.  His  offer  (o  receive  scutage  struck  a  blow  at  feudalism. 
He  substituted  what  developed  into  trial  by  jury  for  trial  by 
combat,  and  he  strove  to  treat  all  men  as  equal  before  the 
law.     In  this  reign  the  English  conquest  of  Ireland  began. 


6.  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.     1189-1199 
65.  The  ideal  gentleman.     The  ideal  gentleman  of 
that  day  was  the  knight.     He  must  serve  a  long  appren- 
ticeship in  some  friendly  castle,  first,  as  a  page,  whose 

business  was  above  all 
things  to  learn  to  be 
obedient  and  courte- 
ous. Then  he  became 
a  squire,  and  his  duty 
was  to  attend  upon 
the  lord  of  the  castle, 
carve  his  meat  and  fill 
his  wine-cup,  carry  his 
shield  or  helmet,  give 
him  a  lance  if  his  was 
broken  in  a  tourna- 
ment, help  him  to 
mount  if  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse 
in  his  heavy  armor, 
and  drag  him  out 
of  battle  if  he  was 
wounded. 

66.  Ceremony  of 
becoming  a  knight.  After  seven  years  as  a  squire,  he 
himself  might  become  a  knight,  but  he  must  first  spend 
a  day  and  a  night  in  a  church,  fasting  and  praying. 
Then,  in  the  presence  nf  his  friends  and  others,  he 
solemnly  promised  to  be  loyal  to  the  king,  to  defend 


SOlinE   BECOMING    A    KNIGHT 

11  of  ilie  sword  and  fastening  ol  the  spurs 
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the  church,  and  to  protect  every  lady  th;'.t  might  need 
his  aid.  After  he  had  jjromised,  some  lady  of  high  rank 
buckled  on  his  spurs  and  girded  on  a  sword  that  had 
been  blessed  by  the  priest.  Then  the  prince  or  some 
noble  struck  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder  with  the  flat 
of  the  sword,  saying,  "  In  the  name  of  God,  Saint 
Michael,  and  Saint  George,  I  dub  thee  knight.  Ho  brave, 
ready,  and  loyal."  Young  noblemen  became  knights  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  no  one  thought  highly  of  even  a 
king  unless  he  had  all  the  knightly  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments. 

67.  The  good  and  the  bad  in  knighthood.  In  some 
ways  knighthood  was  good.  Men  were  more  interested 
in  fighting  than  in  anything  else,  and  this  training  taught 
them  not  to  be  so  brutal  in  their  fighting,  to  be  generous 
to  their  enemies,  to  be  courteous  to  women,  to  respect 
age  and  authority,  and  to  care  for  music  and  poetry. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  knight  was  not  required  to  be 
courteous  to  people  of  lower  rank  than  himself,  and  he 
was  as  rough  as  ever  when  he  was  dealing  with  those 
whom  he  thought  his  inferiors.  It  is  stated  that  at  a 
great  tournament,  or  mock-fight,  in  which  three  thou- 
sand men  contended,  the  knights  that  were  hurt  were 
taken  care  of,  but  no  one  thought  it  worth  while  to  do 
anything  for  those  of  their  humbler  followers  who  were 
wounded. 

68.  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  Richard,  King  Henry's 
third  son,  was  an  ideal  knight,  and  although  he  was  an 
exceedingly  poor  king,  whose  only  notion  of  ruling  a 
country  was  to  get  as  much  money  from  it  as  possible, 
yet,  because  he  was  a  brave  knight,  people  could  never 
praise  him  enough.  They  called  him  "  Coeur  de  Lion," 
or  the  "  IJon-Hearted,"  and  were  never  tired  of  singing 
songs  about  him  and  his  warlike  deeds.     He  reigned  ten 
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years,  but  during  only  a  few  months  of  the  time  was  he 

m  Lngland.     All  his  early  life  he  had  spent  in  France 

and  he  could  not  even  speak  the  English  language. 
69.  Richard  as  a  crusader.     When  King  Henry  II 

died,  Philip,  king  of  I.-rance,  and  Leopold,  duke  of  Aus^ 

tria,  were  planning  to  go  on  a  crusade. 

Richard  wished  to  go  with  them,  and  no 

sooner  hud  he  been  crowned  than  he  set 

to  work   to   raise   the   necessary  funds. 

He  ta.xcd  his  people  severely,  e.xtorted 

money  from  the  Jews,  sold  bishoprics  and 

other  offices  to  any  one  that  would  pay 

for  them,  and  granted  various  privileges 

Rtitliic       to  the  towns  for  large  amounts 

""""T-  of  gold.  This  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  towns,  for  each  new  privilege 
bought  of  the  king  was  described  in 
writing,  and  the  writing  was  signed  by 
him,  so  that  every  bit  of  parchment  that 
a  town  gained  made  it  a  little  more  free 
than  it  had  been  before. 

The  three  young  men  set  off  on  their 
crusade  with  a  great  flourish  of  banners 
The  era-  ^^id  long  trains  of  followers  ;  but  ^''""  3"  e%y  m  «aii 
-4.1.11..  they  had  not  been  many  weeks  "'""'"'"'"' 
in  the  Holy  Land  before  Philip  began  to  feel  that  Richard 
was  ganimg  all  the  glory  of  the  expedition.  Moreover 
now  that  Richard  was  king,  he  was  not  so  yielding  as  he 
had  been  when  Philip  was  helping  him  to  conspire  against 
his  father.  The  result  was  that  Philip  went  home  and 
left  Kichard  to  get  along  a.s  best  he  could.  Then 
Leopold  raised  his  standard  over  a  captured  city  and 
Richard  tore  it  down,  saying  that  a  king's  standard  came 
before  a  dukes.     Richard  was  always  in  the  midst  of  his 
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men  and  he  was  not  at  all  afraid  to  put  his  own  hands 

o  whatever  work  they  were  doing.  He  was  once  h,^r! 
jng  then,  to  build  a  fort,  but  whe'n  he  ask"d  L-  Jd  "^ 
jom  m  the  work,  the  duke  was  angry  and  said  tharhe 
was  neaher  a  mason  nor  a  carpenter.  Richard  M  tt 
duke  who  went  home  .n  a  rage.  The  English  king  had 
not  men  enough  to  conquer  the  Saracen.s,  .so  he,  too.  had 
to  go  home.     He  went  on  his  way  sadly,  for  he  knew 

might  have  been  m  the  hands  of  the  Christians 
„  ."J'^V'^^^.  """"^  •'.''. ''■^■''  ^"'-■cked  and  had  to  go 


through  Austria,  and  although  he  was 


dis- 


RlobArdU 


guise,  some  one  found  him  out.     Leopold  put  iSiiii. 

him  into  prison,  and  .soon  gave  him  into  the  hands  of 

the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  for 

a  long  while  no  one  knew  where 

he   was.     There  is  a  story  that 

a  minstrel    of    Richard's  com;. 

named    Blondel,    roamed    about 

wherever   he    thought   his   king 

might  be.     He  would  sing  under 

the  window  of  every  prison  ;  and 

at  last,  when  he  stood  one  day 

by  a  gloomy  stone  tower,  singin" 

a  song  that  he  and  Richard  "had 
often  sung  together,  he  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  his  master's  voice 
take  up  the  air  and  sing  the  second 
verse. 

70.  Richard  is  ransomed. 
There  were  two  men  who  were 
an.xious  to  keep  Richard  in  i)rison      i 
One  was  Philip   of   France,  for 
he  thought  that  if  Richard  was 
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a  prisoner,  he  himself  would  have  a  good  opportunity 
to  g.t  possession   of     Vormandy ;   and    the   other   was 
Richards  younger  brother  John,  for  he  thought  that  if 
K.chard  was  out  of  the  way.  no  one  would  interfere  with 
h.s  own  rule  in  England.  These  two  men  went  about  their 
scnemes      Phihp  accused  Richard  of  various  crimes,  and 
John   offered  the   emperor  twenty  t)  .usand  pounds  a 
month  to  keep  his    brother  in  conrinement.     Richard 
nowever,  soon  proved  his  innocence  of  the  crimes,  and 
the  emperor  agreed  to  set  him  free  for  a  ran.  •    ,      This 
ransom  was  so  large  that  it  was  hard  for  Kngland  to 
find  the  money,   but   the  English  were  proud  of  their 
crusader  king,  and  it  was  raised.     Richard  returned  to 
England  for  a  short  time  and  received  a  hearty  welcome 
rom  h,s  subjects,  for,  however  he  might  extort  money 
from  them,  he  was  still  their  ideal  knight. 

71.  Richard's  character.     A  story   told  of   the  last 
scene  of  h.s  life  is  characteristic  of  him  in  his  cuclty 
h.s  generosity    and  his  determination   to  get  what  he 
thought  was  his  own.     Treasure  had  been  found  in  the 
and  held  by  one  of  his  vassals,  who  refused  to  follow 
the  custom  and  give  it  up  to  the  king.    Richard  besieged 
he  castle,  and  would  not  grant  any  terms  of  surrender. 
When  the  castle  fell,  he  ordered  every  man  to  be  han..ed 
excepting  the  archer  who  had  wounded  h.m.     This  man 
was  brought   into   his   presence,  and  the   king  asked- 
How  have  I  harmed  you,  that  you  should  kill  me  .'  " 
The  young  man  replied  stoutly:  "My  lord  king,  you 
killed  my  father,  you  killed  my  two  brothers,  and  you 
meant  to  kill  me.     Revenge  yourself  on  me  as  you  will 
since  at  last  you  have  come  to  y  ,ur  end  after  you  have 
for  so  many  years  inflicted  evil  upon  the  world  " 

The  king  had  long  before  forgiven  his  treacherous 
brother  John,  and   now,  though   he  was   sufTerin-   in- 
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tensely  from  the  wound,  which  he  knew  would  cud  hv 
Wc  he  was  sfll  generous  and  bade  his  soldiers  s.f  >Z 


young  man  free. 


soldiers  set  the 


SUMMARY 
The  knight  was  the  ideal  Kemk-man  of  the  ti.r.e,  and  Rich- 
ard  was   the   ,deal   knight.      The  story  of  his  reign    c^es 
around  h,s  career  as  a  crusader.     To  raise  mon^y  fo    the 

.hat  a  he  end  of  h,s  re.gn  of  ten  years  ,l,ev  held  as  tLir 
met  alucd  possessions  charters  which  secured  to  them  a 
great  mcrease  of  liberty. 
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7.  John  Lackland.  1199-1216 
72.  The  murder  of  Arthur.  Richard  had  left  no 
children,  and  now  Jc'in,  youngest  son  of  Henry  II.,  be- 
came king,  though  no  one  really  wished  to  have  him  for  a 
ruler.  A  brother  older  than  John  had  left  a  boy,  named 
Arthur,  after  King  Arthur  of  the  Round  Tabic,  but 
he  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and  the  chief  men  of  Eng- 
land were  afraid  that  there  would  be  war  if  a  child  was 
on  the  throne.  John  was  jealous  of  Arthur,  and  in  three 
or  four  years  the  boy  disappeared  so  suddenly  that  peo- 
ple felt  sure  that  John  had  murdered  him. 

It  had  long  been  the  custom  for  the  king  of  France  to 
be  a  sort  of  overlord  of  the  French  lands  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  though  sometimes  the  duke  was 
the  more  powerful  of  t'le  two  men.  Philip  now 
sent  a  formal  summons  to  John,  as  duke  of 
Normandy  and  therefore  vassal  of  the  French  king,  to 
appear  before  the  French  court  to  answer  for  the  murder 
of  Arthur;  and  as  he  did  not  come,  Philip  puni.shed 
"lim  by  taking  possession  of  more  than  half  of  the  Eng- 
lish king's  lands  in  France.  'It  is  perhaps  because  of 
this  that  John  received  his  nickname  of  "  Lackland." 

73.  John's  quarrel  with  the  church.  John's  next 
trouble  was  with  the  church.  The  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  had  died,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  the  nan 
that  the  king  chose  or  il.e  man  that  the  Pope  chose 
should  have  the  position.  The  Pope's  choice  was  Ste- 
phen Langton,  an  upright,  learned  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  utter  fearlessness  of  spirit.  John  refused  to 
toitroict  '^'^'^e\\'<:  him.  The  Pope  placed  the  kingdom 
under  an  interdict.  The  churches  were  draped 
with  black,  and  their  doors  were  closed.  The  dead 
could  not  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground,  and  no  mar- 
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riag.  cor  'be  .solcmnued  within  the  walls  of  the  church 
Th,.s  was  the  state  of  England  for  four  years.  n."t. 
i^ope  excommunicated  tlie  kin,.  n,„i  ■    ■      "^"  '"'- 

to  seize  the  Kn.rlil "         "'"«■/'"'  '-'"m missioned  I'hilip 
seize  tne  J.nglish  crown.     At  this,  John  yielded    ml 

i:'o;t;:?-"'-''i''''»'^i-^'^?tS 

PhTl  p  for  a  ", >^'"  '"  ''""'^  'hey  would  rather'have 

woii'iitid  t  ;i.run"r":f  T  'r  -"'''- '- 

u  ■  '  =        ""'■     J  he  charters  thnf  ti-.,i 

^nocked  out  every  day  un^tirL's'LrS'v:    ;"  s'Lm 

The  poor  man  submitted,  after  losint^aLthl  ^ 

ing  for  seven  days.     John  had  b'-  ^^  """""■ 

the  poor  as  with  the  rich  fort        .f  ''P'"""'  "''"^ 

a  man's  tools  by  whicht  earned  h^brrad^if't  ""^ 

could  not  pay  the  sum  demanded  wth:/.        """ 

'nto  pri.son  and  refused  a  triil      Tn  V  a     I     "'"  P"' 

way  to  win  a  case  was  not  ?\  '''  '^^^  °"'>'  ^"^<^ 

make  the  kinl  a  n  esent  of  "  T'  ""^^'  >'"'  '« 

cbthesoreve^potdt^ro    ;u"\°"'^l''°''''^-^'  ^  -^"'t   "f 

tak.  such  ,rea:  ^umsTom    t  'Z^^^^l '''"  ^''^ 

smallest  trifles,  if  a  man  could  be   o^c^oSv^nH^^ 
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76.  John  asks  for  absolution.  When  Archbishoi) 
I-angton  camo  to  Kngland,  John  wont  to  him  to  a.sk  for 
absolution,  or  the  pardon  of  the  church,  "fhe  archbishop 
had  learned  just  how  John's  subjects  were  suffering 
from  his  cruel  treatment,  and  he  boldly  refused  pardon 
until  the  king  should  promise  to  obey  the  laws  of  his 
ancestors  and  treat  his  people  justly. 

76.  Quarrel  with  the  barons.  John  promised  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  but  he  soon  showed  that  he 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  keeping  his  word  The 
fearless  archbishop  called  together  the  clergy,  barons 
and  other  prominent  men  to  meet  in  a  church  in  London' 
When  the  other  business  of  the  meeting  was  ended 
Langton  told  some  of  the  barons  that  he  had  found  the 
charter  that  Henry  I.  had  H-en  to  his  people  a  century 
before.  ' 

The  barons  .seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  about  this 
charter,  and  they  were  delighted  to  find  that  they  had 
mi.ioM  so  good  a  weapon.  "When  Kinj'  John  sees 
<*"«"■  this,"  said  they,  "he  will  never  dare  to  refuse 
what  his  great-grandfather  promised  so  long  ago."  Then 
the  charter  was  read  aloud,  and  there  before  the  altar 
the  barons  and  the  archbishop  promised  one  another  that 
they  would  stand  by  their  rights.  These  barons  were 
much  more  patient  than  those  of  the  days  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  for  they  agreed  to  wait  one  year  to  see  if  the 
king  would  not  improve. 

The  year  passed,  and  then  they  agjn  met  in  a  church 
and  took  a  solemn  oath  that  if  the  king  refused  them 
Th.iiinmi'  justice  they  would  make  war  upon  him.  Even 
after  this  they  waited  until  Christmas.  Then 
they  went  to  John  and  asked  him  to  repeat  before  the 
nation  the  promises  that  he  had  made  to  Langton  when 
he  received  absolution.     John  was  badly  frightened  but 
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he  contrived  to  put  them  off  till  |.astor      He  fh       . 


MA„NA   CARTA    ,S,,^.vp,    „i„,v„,HDE. 


condition  than  before  for  nn,,-  ti, 

ail  ready  to  fi.ht  again iT^ir^^r^T  ^^"^^  '^  '""  ^™^ 

What  could  he  do  '     A  l,in,r  »•!,  i  > 

jects  so  unjustly  would   not  1,     •  ;:i' V"'' ''l"''' 
and  When  John  found  that  hr^t  /i  ,  'T"  '"^  ^ 
sent  a  po I.te  message  ,0  the  barons,  sayi  .  'that  yZ. 
he  was  wdhng  to  meet  them  wher;ver    hcv  w Ih  T     , 
to  promise  them  whatever  they  desirc'd         ^  '"'^ 

q  Jste/Z  to'  co^'-  t^r"^  "'T'    ^■'"^  "--^  - 
Th..esnearVV^rra!::';::::'^-r7:Tt 

z:^s— ■--ns;If?^--- 


It 
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Oreat  Charter,  and  just  as  the  charters  of  towns  secured 
for  them  many  rights,  so  this  secured  for  the  whole  Kni;. 
hsh  nation  the  right  that  their  ruler  should  treat  them 
justly. 

The  people  were  delighted,  for  they  hoped  that  John 
would  keep  his  word,  and  that  lingland  would  now  be 
happy  and  peaceful;  but  the  king  went  into  a  perfect 
fury  of  rage.  He  threw  the  furniture  about,  and  rolled 
over  the  fioor  like  a  madman,  gnashing  his  teeth  and 
bitmg  at  sticks  and  straws. 

What  were  these  promises  which  John  had  to  si-n 
and  which,  he  said,  made  him  "no  longer  a  king  but°a 

Sm."?  "!''''''  '  ■  ^'^^  "^^^  "'^^  ^^  '^""'J  not  delay  jus- 
luin,  tice  or  take  bribes ;  another,  that  all  fines  for 
<"»«^  mi.sdeeds  should  be  fi.xed  by  law  ;  another,  that 
he  would  impose  no  taxes  without  the  consent  of  his 
council ;  another,  that  he  would  give  up  his  custom  of 
seizing  a  large  share  of  the  property  that  any  noble  left 
when  he  died,  for  before  tliis,  John  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  as  much  as  he  chose,  and  if  there  were  young 
children,  he  would  take  nearly  all  the  income  of  the  estate 
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punished  in 
his 


was  that  no  fro 


"P-      I'he  niDst 


'c  in, 


inijjortant 


th 


lan  should  he  imprisoned  or 

T;^::^r!^'j;^'^':'^-^"'i"'-«n,ento[ 


equals.     The  barons  pr, 


leir  vassals  just  as, 


^-misod  that  they  wo„l,|  treat 


their  part,  t 


'  had 


l<inK  agree  to  treat  them 
noy  him  by  every  me-ins  in   ,K  ■  «• 

and  was  rea.I  aloud  in  all  the  churches  ^''''"' 

to  Ih":.  Se  "oMTglt^;  thii"  'T  r ' '--'  ^-^  --  -^ 

himself  on  the  barL       t  ':'""" ''"  '"  ^'^^''■"e* 

him,  so  he    ent  toTh.  r     ,""'  '"  ''-"^'='"''  ^^""'''  help 
diers  to  com~a:d^fiSr;oTMm^"''i;t,rt?"  T' 

(»■  The  Dauphin  conies      An-nin  n,„  k 
tliic  f;~    .u  "■"oo.     j-igam  the  barons  met  am-l 

that  he  would  really  be  I  Si  "h  .  '^r""''  '°  '"^' 
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80.  John's  death.  Motwccn  John  and  the  French- 
men the  baiDiis  hardly  km.'w  what  to  do,  but  just  then 
John  siiddcidy  died.  It  i.s  .said  that  when  he  was  cross- 
•'"«  a  dangerous  place  on  the  .seashore,  a  high  tide  swept 
away  quantities  of  the  treasure  that  he  was  carrying  with 
him,  and  that  even  his  crown  went  under  the  waves. 
J.ihn  had  not  been  in  the  least  penitent  for  the  wrong 
that  he  had  done  his  people,  but  he  was  so  sorry  tu  lose 
his  treasure  that  he  fell  into  a  fever  and  died. 

Wicked  man  as  John  was,  it  was  an  e.vcellent  thing  for 
K.igland  that  he  had  been  its  king,  lor  if  a  man  only  half 
as  bad  had  stood  in  his  place,  the  barons  would  not  have 
been  aroused  to  make  him  sign  the  Great  Charter.  Sev- 
eral kmgs  since  the  days  of  J„hn  have  tried  to  deal 
unjustly  with  the  nation,  b..^  ir  .'^c  end  ;!■•  I- nglish  peo- 
ple have  either  driven  them  fr.nn  the  throne,  or  made 
them  yield  and  keep  the  promises  of  the  Charter. 

SUM. MARY 
John's  supposed  murder  of  his  nephew  hrought  about  the 
loss  of  the  trench  lands,  a  loss  that  was  a  gain,  for  the  interest 
of  the  Norman  barons  became  more  fully  centred  in  Kng- 
land  and  they  began  to  see  that  what  was  to  the  advantage  of 
the  hnghsh  was  also  to  their  advantage.  John's  tyranny  and 
.njusfce  led  to  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  baron.s,  and  his  quar- 
rel wuh  the  church  gave  to  the  barons  a  fearless  leader  in 
Archbtshop  Langton.  The  result  of  the  struggle  was  that 
John  was  forced  to  sign  M.-,gna  Charta.  This  charter  is  the 
token  not  only  of  successful  resistance  to  tvrnnnv,  but  of  a 
realization  that  the  interests  of  church,  nobles,  and  peoole 
were  one.  "^     '^ 

8.    Hknrv   III.     1216-1272 
81.  Th«  P,hiW  king.     The  only  member  of  the  royal 
family  left  to  inherit  the  crown  was  a  little  boy  named 
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Ik-nry.  who  was  but  nine  years  old.     ,W,„c  this  time  it 

h.ul  never  occurred  to  any  o„e  that  it  would  auswc-r  a-     1 

to  choose  a  child  for  kins;  but  now  tl,e  l.;„.lish  must 

.her  choose  h,n,  or  else  take  someone  not  aTnembcro 

.amy  that  had  ruled  then,  for  so  lo„,.     They  chose 

he    hild,  and  crowned   hin,  with  a  little  circlet  of  Kold. 

tor  the  heavy  crown 

that      had     been 

washed    away    into 

the     sea    had     not 

been  found. 

This  Henry  III. 
was  a  gentle,  amia- 
ble boy,  but  rather 

dull  and  slow.     All 

laws  were  niadr  in 

his   name,  but   the 

barons  were  the  real 

rulers  until  he  was 

eighteen.      There 

was    no    especial 

trouble    in    getting 

rid  of  the  Dauphin, 

and,    indeed,     mat- 
ters in  general  went 

on  very  well   until 

"ould  have  greatly  astonished  William  ,-.  Conc,ueror 
Th.s  was  that  no  one  should  be  punished  by  death  en 
It  he  dul  go  huntuig  m  the  royal  forests. 

82.     Henry'a  character.     As  soon  as  Henry  had  full 
power  m  h.s  own  hands,  Kngland  he^an  ...  hLlh, 

IZ:'"':-'"'!:'  """''  ^™''fy  hi7desire',Vd^sp^y 
whether  h.s  subjects  were  pleased  or  not.     Uhen  Ms 
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ister  marned  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Henry  gave  her 

uch  splendKl  jewels  and  dresses  and  horses  and  golden 

d.shes  that  people  stared  in  amazement  that  evi  a^ 

empress  should  have  such  magnificence.     Of  eou^s'the 

Knghsh  had  to  pay  for  all  the  lavishness.  and  when  the 

were  still  larger.     No  one  had  ever  heard  of  such  ex- 

nage.  Two  or  threr  years  later  a  royal  prince  was 
born,  and  then  the  king,  not  satisfied  with  the  generous 
presents  that  people  made  on  such  occasions  actuallv 
sent  men  about  the  country  to  ask  for  gifts  Whe"  le 
wanted  money  some  years  after  this,  he  visited  ZZll 

mvite  his  host  to  make  him  a  present 

If  this  Henry  HI.  had  been  a  king  of  whom  the  Fn^ 
ish  people  could  have  been  proud,  thfy  would  hat  J;"'„ 

rov™nt"wr::rh:\^^ti.rr  p"t""^ "'  '-- 

%ht  and  the  clear-he^ded  Eiren^^Vtrr^.i:: 
how  foolish  It  was  to  make  themselves  poor  that  such 
a  king  might  have  money  to  throw  away  The  peop t 
were  long-suffering,  but  whenever  they  seemed  read"  ' 
make  a  stand,  the  king  would  break  do'^.n  and  weep  Ld 
say  that  he  meant  them  no  wrong  He  wn.llT 
whatever  they  asked,  and  perhaps  he  re  S  m^nT  to' 

tnem  at  the  first  temptation.     At  last  the  moment  came 
when  the  people  would  bear  no  more 

throne  S^^^Z:^^^,  "^7  ^  ''•"  7  ''' 
tion  had  increased.  becSTa,,^^  rtr^  ^'i^r; 
e.xpend,tures  he  was  sending  to  the  Pope  much  la  'e 
sums  than  England  could  afford,  and  nmv  ona  proX'- 
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tl)  a  one  of  he  English  princes  should  rule  Sicily,  Henry 
|.arl  .r'^et)  to  Rive  the  Pope  a  great  amount  of  money 
to  he  p  to  make  a  conquest  of  the  island.  He  ,,.„„,„ 
called  Parliament  together,  brought  in  his  son  l«'^^ 
wearmg  the  Sicilian  dress,  and  told  the  assembly  what 
an  honor  it  would  be  to  England  for  the  prince  to  be 
kins  "f  Sicily. 

This  was  not  a  good  time  to  ask  for  .so  much  money 
to  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,   for  the   linglish  were 
carrying  on  a  war  with  the  Welsh,  and  there  was  a  terrible 
famine  besides.     The  barons  refused  to  yield  to  Henry's 
demands  and  finally  a  strong  party  was  formed  against 
him      The  leader  in  this  opposition  was  Simon  a^.,.. 
de  Montfort,  Henry's  brother-in-law.  The  crown  «»«»rt^ 
pnnce  Edward  also  sided  with  the  people,  but  when  it 
really  came  to  war,  Edward  would  not  desert  his  father 
and  he  led  the  royal  army. 

De   Montfort  and  the  people  won.     They  were  not 
fighting  to  get  rid  of  the  king,  but  to  make  him  treat  his 
subjects  fairly ;  and,  instead  of  putting  him  off  the  throne, 
they  called  a  Parliament  in  his  name.     This  was  in  126? 
and  the  assembly  was  different  from  all  previous  I'arlia- 
ments,  for  now  not  only  clergymen  and  barons, 
but  citizens  and  country  gentlemen,  were  asked  S^^. 
to  come  together  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  g°^- 
nation.     This  was  the  beginning  of  the  EnglLsh  "«": 
House  of  Commons,  the  representation  of  men  that  have 
neither  land  nor  rank. 

It  is  possible  that  Earl  Simon,  after  endangering  his 
ife  by  heading  a  party  against  the  king,  may  have  felt 
that  he  was  justly  entitled  to  more  power  than 
the  other  barons.     At  any  rate,  they  became  ^Zl 
jealous,  and  a  league  was  formed  against  him  by  "'»• 
Prince  Edward.     Of  course  there  was  fighting,  and  in 
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the  battle  of  Evesham  the  earl  was  slain.    An  old  ballad 
probably  written  soon  after  the  battle,  says  :  — 

"  Full  cruelly  thev  struck  that  day 
All  with  the  brandished  brand, 
Uut  in  the  end  Sir  Edward's  men 
They  got  the  upper  hand. 

"  But  by  liis  death  Earl  .Simon  hath 
In  sooth  the  victory  won, 
Like  Canterbury's  martyr  he 
There  to  the  death  was  done."' 

This  ballad  shows  how  the  people  felt  toward  Simon  de 
Montfort,     When  the  battle  of  Evesham  was  raging,  so 


BUlLUINt;    OPEKATIONS   DUKINCT    THE    KklON    „K    HENKV    Ml 
The  king,  to  the  left,  is  giving  directions  to  the  architect 

terrible  a  thunderstorm  suddenly  arose  that  the  monks  in 
the  abbey  could  not  see  the  words  of  the  psalms  they 

'  F.  York  rowell's  version. 
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were  singing,  and  the  soldiers  had  to  stop  fighting  be- 
cause they  could  not  sec  their  foes.  Thousands  of  people 
thought  this  storm  was  sent  to  show  that  God  was  angry 
because  the  earl  had  been  slain  ;  and  so  many  began  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  saint  that  n  law  was  actually  passed 
lorbiddmg  any  one  to  say  that  miracles  had  been  wroiicrht 
at  nis  grave.  " 

84.  De  Montforfs  work.  Although  to  one  looking 
on,  It  might  have  seemed  as  if,  now  that  the  earl  was  dead 
his  work  was  lost,  yet  his  bold  claim  that  men  without 
either  land  or  rank  had  a  right  to  be  represented  in  the 
government  was  a  long  step  forward  in  sccurin-  to  the 
people  the  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  that"  did  so 
much  to  render  tyranny  powerless. 

SUMMARY 
Just  as  the  wickedness  of  John  aroused  the  opposition  that 
resulted  in  Magna  Charta,  so  the  folly  and  extravagance  of 
Henry  III.  called  forth  a  demand  forthe  representation  of  the 
people  in  Parliament.  By  the  efforts  of  Simon  de  Montfort 
citizens  and  country  gentlemen,  as  well  as  nobles  and  great 
landowners,  were  asked  to  meet  to  discuss  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  From  this  beginning  the  House  of  Commons 
developed. 

9.  Edward  I.  1272-1307 
85.  The  children's  crusade.  When  Henry  III.  died 
his  brave  son  FIdward  was  in  the  Holy  Land  on  a  cru- 
sade. These  e.xpeditions  had  been  going  on  ever  since 
the  days  of  William  Rufus.  Great  numbers  of  the 
bravest  young  men  of  France  and  Germany  and  England 
had  been  slain.  Thousands  of  children  had  died  too,  for 
one  crusade  was  made  up  almost  wholly  of  children, 
many  of  them  not  more  than  twelve  years  of  age.  These 
children  had  no  idea  of  fighting,  but  they  thought  that 
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Many  of  the  children  ran  away  from  good  homes  and 
ome.mes  their  parents  d,d  not  dare  tol.Jd  thTm  bal' 

en,'"    ?'""''  ""'   ""''^'"  ^-"  --hed  t     reset 

I  u    7  "'''"'  "f  '•"^^'--  '*"'^'  o'"^^-     I'-ew  of  the 

drcn  had  ever  been  far  from  home,  and  whenever  a 

ase  ca,.e  .n  sight,  they  would  ask.  -  I.  „,  ,  Jerus  L 

onhem::i;-^-Ji-!::^i°-e,ando„e 

"  Kairest  Lord  Jesus, 
Ruler  of  all  nature." 

The  Children  ^i^:^ ^i^z;;:;':::::' ^ ^  '-''■ 

years  late,   th.;    ^  ''^'  ""'  '^"°^"  ""til  many 

years  latei.  that  the  merchants  hnrl  ^a-ried  th^m 

and  sold  them  as  slaves.  ^"^  ^"^^^ 

86.  Gain  from  the  crusades.     The  crusader,  H^      » 

new   thoughts.      Men   are   often   unc^rtbr  £  "bt 

.00^:^  .indir^rir  tt^  s  ™^^^^"  ■-™^^ '  ° 

they  had  foucrht  f„rT„    I    .  Saracens  with  whom 
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manor  because  they  cnvned  large  far,n.s,  „r  manors. 
People  living  on  ih<-  manors  were  not  permitted  to 
leave  them,  and  must  work  so  many  days  every  year  for 
the  owner.  When  Lhcse  lords  wanted  funds  for  a  cru- 
sade,  they  were  glad  to  accept  money  instead  of  w.;rk 
and  sometimes  they  woukl  allow  the  workmen  to  buy  a 
piece  of  land  for  themselves.  The  result  was  that  at 
the  end  of  the  crusades  many  owned  land,  and  all  these 
people  were  especially  an.xious  to  have  a  good  .roveni- 
ment,  for  they  began  to  feel  that  if  they  ou„ed  a  piece 
of  England,  then  what  was  good  for  England  was  a  gain 
to  them.  ° 

87.  England's  welcome  to  Edward.  The  English 
people  rejoiced  to  have  lidward  for  king.  He  had  fou-ht 
against  their  champion,  to  be  sure,  but  they  felt  that^he 
really  sympathized  with  them  and  fought  only  to  support 
his  father.  Whether  he  was  dead  or  alive,  they  did  not 
know,  since  he  liad  gone  to  the  far-away  e.-cst  •  but  as 
soon  as  Henry  HI.  was  buried,  the  chief  men  of  the 
kingdom  met  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  the  hope 
that  Edward  was  living  they  took  a  solemn  oath  that  thev 
would  be  true  to  him. 

When  he  returned  two  years  later,  they  gave  him  a 
most  princely  welcome.  For  more  than  two  weeks  every- 
body who  could  come  to  the  great  halls  in  London  was 
easted  and  had  all  the  wine  that  he  could  drink  The 
houses  were  bright  with  hangings  of  silk  and  tapestry 
Mch  men  threw  money  from  their  windows  by  the  hand- 
ful, and,  strangest  of  all  the  ways  of  rejoicing,  five  hun- 
dred horses  were  let  loose  in  the  streets,  and  whoever 
chose  might  keep  one  for  his  own. 

88  Edwird's  reign  is  memorable  for  three  reasons 
f  he  king  was  called  Edward  I.,  for  people  counted 
•nny  from  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.     There  are  three 
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reasons  why  his  reign  is  worth  remembering.  The  first 
R.P1...11U.  '^  ""t  '>^'''"-<-'  it«  close  he  had  adopted  the 
Slit'Sw  "^r  "^  "''■  ''"■^''  ^''"'^"  ''"  Montfort,  and  ha<l 
admitted  to  his  Parliament  representatives  of 
the  townsmen  and  ol  the  lesser  landowners 

1  lie  second  is  that  he  conquered  Wales.     The  Welsh 
wore  descendants  of  the  early  liritons  whom  the  Sa.xons 

wiriUa    f    T"  '"  f!"  "■"' '  ^'"''  -'''"^""K''  "^^-y  had 
■often  been  obliged  to   pay  tribnte,   thev  had 

andV'r""'"^'  '"  ''"  "■'^'  "f  ■''"  J'-"g'ish-king. 
and  they  had  a  prophecy  that  some  day  their  own  King 
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Arthur  vvould  come  back  and  help  them  to  drive  away 
the  myaders.  I-:dward  won  several  victories,  and  finally 
Jhsed  the  Welsh  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  n£ 

seemod"'",  :7,'"  ''"  '"°^'  unwillingly,  but  matters 
seemed  a  httle  better  when  Edward  told  them  that  he 
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land  and   who   had    never   spok 

English,  liehokl,  when  their  i.rnice  was  i)re-  "wuei. 
sented  to  them,  he  was  ICdward's  baby  son,  who  had  been 
born  m  Wales  a  few  ni.inths  before  and  was  too  yonng 
to  speak  a  word  of  any  langnage.  He  was  called  I'rince 
of  Wales,  and  that  is  why  the  eldest  son  of  the  l^n-dish 
sovereign  usually  receives  that  title,  though  he  has  no 
more  power  over  Wales  than  over  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  third  reason  for  remembering  the  reign  of  I.'d- 
ward  is  his  attempt   to   concpier  Scotland,    "xhis  was 
far  more  difficult  than  to  subdue  Wales      In 
Scotland  there  were  the  descendants  of  a  ,,eople  «"".V  '" 
called  Scots,  who  had  long  before  come  from  *""""■ 
the  north  of  Ireland  and  had  given  their  name  to  the 
country.    There  were  descendants  of  I'icts  and  of  JJanes  ■ 
of  Ivnghshmcn  whom  William  the  Conqu-ror  had  driven 
from  their  homes ;  also  some  descendants  of  Xormans 
All  these  people  were  united  in  wishing  Scotland  to  be 
free,  but  they  took  an  unwise  step  which  put  them  into 
Iidward  s  power. 

The  Scottish  king  had  died,  leaving  no  children,  an<I 
thirteen  distant  relatives  claimed  the  throne.  Edward 
was  called  a  wise  ruler,  and  the  Scots  asked  , 
him  to  choo.se  among  the  thirteen.  lie  replied  bS" 
that  the  Scots  must  first  acknowledge  him  as  overlord. 
They  agreed,  and  he  decided  in  favor  of  Balliol,  though 
a  man  named  Robert  Hruce  had  a  claim  that  many 
thought  equally  good.  ^ 

Soon  Edward  began  to  behave  so  much  as  if  he  him- 
self were  king  of   Scotland  that  even   Balliol  ,,  „ 
revolted.     Then  Edward  came  with  his  arm)-,  «i="" 
put   Halliol   from  the  throne,  and  subdued  'the  Scots. 
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When  he  went  h.nne,  he  carried  with  him  to  London  a 
stone  upon  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  always  sat  when 

they  were  crowned.     It 
is  called  the  Stone  of 
Scone,  and  the  people 
believed  that  it  was  the 
very  one  that  Jacob  had 
for   a   pillow   when   ho 
'dreamed  of   the  ladder 
and  the  angels ;  and  that 
it  had  been  carried  fnjm 
Kethcl  to  J-:gypt,  Spain, 
Ireland,  and   finally   to 
Scotland.     Kdward  put 
it  into  a  chair  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  it 
is  on  this  stone  that  the 
king  of  England  sits  at 
his     coronation.       The 
only   comfort   that   the 
Scots   had    in   its   loss 
was    an    old    prophecy 
that  where\er  the  stone 
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was,  there  the  Scots  should  rule. 

Scotland  was  not  conquered.  She  only  waited  for  a 
loader,  and  soon  a  brave,  strong  man  appeared  named 
wmjj™  VVdham  Wallace.  He  knew  that  he  could  not 
■  meet  the  great  numbers  of  English  that  would 
come  agamst  h,m,  so  he  planned  to  starve  them  out,  and 
when  the  Eng  ,sh  were  coming,  the  people  would  burn 
what  hey  could  not  carry,  and  then  run  away.  After 
a  while,  however,  the  great  English  .army  overpowered 
the  few  Scotsmen.     Wallace  was  captured  and  pu^  to 
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The  heir  of  Robert  Unue  was  his  fjr.Tulson,  a  yomiK 
nan  by  the  same  name,     lulward  had  kept  him  at  the 
.•.n,;hsh  court,  but  one  snowv  morning  he  wis 
missing.     There  were   footpr'ints  of  horses  in  5^5 
the  snow,  but  they  pointed  toward  London  and  """■ 
no  one  Kue.ssed  that  the  wise  yonn^  man'  had  ha.l  the 
shoes  put  on  reversed.      He  escape,!  to  Scotlan.l  and  was 
crowne.1.     At  first  he  ha.l  to  hide  in  the  n,ountains,  but 
he  always  had  faithful  friends,  and  he  never  was  <liscour- 
age<l.     After  a  while   he   beffan   to  be  successful,  and 
here  came  a  time  when  no  one  knew  whether  he  or 
Kdward  v'ould  conquer.     The  I^nglish  king  was  old  and 
leeble,  but  he  was  as 
resolute   as   ever,  and 
he  set  out  to  subdue 
Scotland  once  for  all. 
Before  he  was  out  of 
Kngland,  he  fell  ill  and 

uied.     His  last  wishes 

were    that    his   bones 

should  be  wrapped  in 

an  ox-hide,  and  that  his 

son  —  the  one  who  had 

been  the  baby  Prince 

of      Wales  —  should 

carry     them     at     the 

head    of   the    English 

army      till      Scotland 

should     be     subdued. 

This    was    not    done, 

however,   for    Edward 

was  buried  with  his  forefathers  in  We-.tminster  Abbey. 

89.  Banishment  of  the   Jews.     1290.     About  the 
middle  of  Edward's  reign  he  ban"hed  the  Jews  from  the 
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kingdom.  Thus  far  the  luiglish  kings  had  allowed  them 
to  stay  and  had  treated  them  less  triielly  than  had  the 
kings  on  the  continent.  This  comparative  kindness  was 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews,  however,  but  simply 
because  they  .seemed  to  know  how  to  amass  money  bet- 
ter than  other  people,  and  the  khx^s  found  it  convenient 
to  be  able  to  help  themselves  from  the  Jewish  hoard. 
When  the  Jews  made  loans,  it  was  always  doubtful 
whether  they  would  ever  see  their  money  ag.iin,  aiul  so 
to  m.ike  up  for  this  risk,  they  charged  enormous  inter- 
est. The  ICnglish  now  claimed  that  this  high  rate  of 
interest  was  an  injury  to  the  country.  Then,  too,  many 
people  never  looked  at  a  Jew  without  thinking  of  the 
crucifi.\ion  of  Christ,  and  fancying  that  even  the  Jews  of 
twelve  hundred  years  later  were  to  blame  for  it.  At 
any  rate,  they  were  driven  out  of  ICngland,  si.xteen  thou- 
sand of  them,  and  it  is  possible  that  no  other  deed  of  JCd- 
ward's  reign  brought  him  so  much  praise  as  their  cruel 
expulsion. 

90.  Literary  progress.  In  the  two  centuries  since 
the  battle  of  Senlac,  the  ICnglish  people  h.id  made  much 
progress  in  freedom  of  thought.  They  had  also  made 
EifUtiiu  progress  in  their  manner  of  expressing  their 
i^wl'Z  thoughts.  The  French  had  found  it  quite 
worth  while  to  know  I'lnglish,  and  the  ICnglish 
had  found  it  convenient  to  know  French.  More  and 
more,  however,  people  were  looking  upon  a  knowledge  of 
French  as  an  accomplishment  and  upon  ICnglish  as  the 
real  language  of  the  country.  This  ICnglish  had  been 
greatly  changed  since  the  days  when  the  minstrels  sang 
of  Heowulf,  and  one  of  the  changes  was  the  result  0I 
borrowing  words  from  the  French.  Words  that  were 
nearly  alike  in  both  languages  were  pronounced  ju.st  as  it 
happened  ;  and  as  for  the  spelling,  they  were  spelled  in 
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who  knew  but  „„c  lanK'uagc  might  un,lctstan<I,  the  cus- 
tom arose  of  usinj;  two  words,  one  from  the  I'rcnch  and 
o.>c.  from  the  ICnslish,  meaning  the  san.e  thing;  an.l  that 
IS  one  reason  why  our  Ilnglish  of  to-day  has  so  many 
synonyms,  or  i)airs  of  words  with  nearly  the  same  si..niri. 
cation  ;  such  as  cor.iial,  hearty;  desire,  wish  ;  act,  deed  ■ 
humble,  lowly;  c.mfess,  acknowledge.  X„  matter  how 
many  words  Knglish  may  take  from  the  l-Vench  or  from 
any  other  language,  it  always  makos  them  wear  an  I'n.r. 
lish  dress;  for  instance,  hUplio,u\^  from  the  (ireek  but 
we  .say  tcUflwms  and  tcUflwn-i„i;,  and  the  .»■  and'  the 
tiif;  a,  J  not  Greek,  but  ICnglish. 

The  books  that  were  written  were  chiefly  about  Eng- 
land and  her  history  ;  some  of  this  history  is  true,  and 
some  of  .t  goes  back  to  the  half-fabulous  days 
of    King  Arthur.      The    unwritten   literature,  ^^x 
however,  is  far  more  attractive.     In  the  days  '""•'°"' 
of  the  weak  King  Stephen,  the  cruel  baron.s  robbed  the 
people  so  unmercifully  that  many  abandoned  their  homes 
and  went  to  live  in  the  forests.     Then  it  was  that  men 
began  to  make  ballads  about  bold  Robin  Hood,  ,.„. 
the  merry  outlaw  who  took  from  the  rich  and  ""«^ 
gave  to  the  poor,  who  played  all  sorts  of  pranks  o„ 
sheriffs  and  wealthy  bishops,  but  who  was  always  ready 
to  help  any  one  in  trouble. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  ballads  were  written 
but  they  were  sung  throughout  the  land.  As  in  the 
days  of  R.chard  a  minstrel  might  go  where  he  would 
and  always  find  a  hearty  greeting,  so  any  man  who 
could  smg  a  ballad  was  ever  a  welcome  guest.  People 
would  gather  in  groups  at  any  time  to  listen  to  him. 
The  ballads  were  on  well-known  old  stories,  or  on  any 
recent  event  that  struck  the  fancy  of  the  singer     He 
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w.Mil.l  never  try  1. ,  renicnilK;r  how  another  man  ha.l  siinc 
the  s..nK,  hut  woiiUl  .siri;,'  what  chanced  to  come  to  hi. 
own  niMul,  and  nuke  up  lines  whenever  he  forgot  The 
song  changed  with  every  singer. 

Ihe  accounts  of  early  ICngland  that  were  written  in 

this  century  are  in- 

terestinx,  l>iit  even 

th(jut;h    the   monks 

that      wrote     thcin 

would     have     been 

greatly    shocked    at 

the     thoufjht     that 

their  pages  of  (hgni- 

fied  Latin  were  not 

so   valuable  as   the 

A  HAM,  M>  MiNTRKLs  strcct    sougs,   it    is, 

.,  ,  'iftcr  all,  the  l)allads 

that  are  the  real    Hnglish   literature  of  the  century  the 

real  voice  of  the  masses  of  the  linglish  people. 

SUMMARY 

One  important  result  of  the  crusades  was  that  th  .-nb  - 
of  people  holding  land  had  greatly  increased ;  another  was 
that  new  thoughts  and  a  wider  knowledge  had  come  to  Kng- 
land.  In  tins  reign  Wales  was  conquered  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
brave  leadership  of  Wallace  and  then  of  liruce,  Scotland  was 
only  part.ally  subdued,  liigotry  and  narrowness  were  shown 
ni  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  but  freedom  gained  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  all  classes  in  a  regularly  org.anized  Parlian,ent. 

English  became  more  and  more  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple. History  was  written,  but  the  best  English  literature  of 
the  period  was  the  unwritten  ballads. 
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10.  Edward  II.    1307-1327 
91.  Edward  II.  and  Ma  favorite.     Now  that  Edward 
I.  was  cle:ul,  the  Prince  of  VVale.s  became  king  and  was 
called  Edward  II.     He  sat  on  the  throne,  but  the  real 
ruler  of  the  land  was  a  young  Frenchman  named  Piers 
Gaveston.     He  was  a  foolish,  frivolous  man,  and  Ed- 
ward I.  and  his  Parliament  had  banished  him  ;  but  almost 
the  first  thing  that  this  new  king  did  was  to  call  him 
back.      Then  Edward  had  the  unworthy  favorite  walk 
ne.xt  to  himself  at  the  coronation  ceremonies,  and  when 
the  king  went  to  France  for  his  bride,  he  made  Gaveston 
rogcnt  during  his  absence.    He  gave  him  great  numbers 
of  costly  gift.s,  jewels,  gold  plate,  and  all  kinds  of  beauti- 
ful thmgs  ;  though  many  of  them  belonged  to  the  crown 
and  he  had  no  right  to  give  them  away.     At  last  the 
country  would  bear  with  Gaveston  no  longer,  and  he  was 
banished  for  having  stolen  public  money  and  for  other 
crimes.     In  a  short  time  the  king  called  him  back,  and 
proclaimed  that  he  was  a  "true  and  loyal  subject  "    The 
barons  were  not  convinced  of  that,  and  he  was  put  to 
death.  ^ 

92.  War  with  Scotland  continues.  All  this  time 
Robert  Bruce  was  growing  stronger,  and  at  last  he 
besieged  Stirling  Castle,  the  one  stronghold  in  Scotland 
that  remained  in  English  hands.  For  the  only  time 
Edward  led  his  army  in  person.  It  was  a  large  army' 
and  Uruce  had  only  a  few  men,  but  every  Scotsman 
seemed  to  be  a  hero.  At  Bannockburn  their  leader 
dug  trenches,  or  pits,  in  the  way  by  which  the  English 
would  have  to  come.  Then  he  planted  in  these  pits 
pointed  stakes,  and  spread  turf  and  rushes  over  them 
Line  after  line  of  the  English  fell,  and  in  spite  of  the 
mighty  army  against  them,  the  Scots  won   a  tremen 
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dous  victory.    The  king  ran  to  save  his  life,  for  the  Scots 
were  not  satisfied  with  one  victory,  but  pur-  ^^^ 
sued  the  foe  even  across  the  border     After  b™""*- 
so  disastrous  a  defeat,  it  is  no  wonder  that  mi 
the  luiRlish  were  ready  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace 

93.   Edward  is  deposed     Kdward   had  other  favor- 
nes  by  th.s  tune,  and  they  were  as  frivolous  as  Gaveston 
I  he  queen,  too,  had  a  favorite,  one  Mortimer;  and  these 
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two  came  over  from  France  with  an  army  and  drove  the 

could  bear.  Pari.ament  met,  and  sent  commissioners  to 
he  ..ng  to  demand  that  he  should  resign  the  crown  that 
he  had  worn  so  unworthily. 

It  must  have  been  a  most  impressive  scene.     Instead 

tha!T  ri  "7  "''""^''  "^'^   ■''"S  '^""'  -t°  tears  and 
thanked  Pari.ament  most  humbly  for  having  chosen  h"s 
son  to  ta  e  his  place.     The  Speaker  of  th'e  House 
Parhament  then  said:    "Jn  the  name  of  all  the  people 
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of  the  land,  I  renounce  the  oath  of  fealty  that  was  made 
to  you." 

To  order  a  king  to  give  up  his  crown  was  quite  a  new 
proceeding,  and  it  shows  plainly  how  the  power  of  kings 
had  decreased  and  the  power  of  their  subjects  increased 
that  any  Parliament  should  venture  to  make  such  a  de- 
mand.    What  would  William  the  Conqueror  have  said ! 

Edward  was  taken  to  a  castle  and  kept  in  imprison- 
ment for  several  months.  Then  he  was  secretly  mur- 
dered, many  thought  by  his  wicked  wife  and  Mortimer. 

SUMMARY 

The  real  rulers  of  the  land  were  the  unworlhy  favorites  of 
the  king.  After  ihe  defeat  at  Bannockburn,  Edward  was 
forced  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Scots.  The  queen  and  her 
favorite  drove  him  into  Wales ;  and  finally,  the  English  people 
exercised  for  the  first  time  their  right  to  depose  a  weak  and 
worthless  sovereign. 

II.  Edvitard  III.  1327-1377 
04.  Scotland  beoomes  independent.  Almost  the 
first  that  we  know  of  Edward  III.,  the  boy  of  fourteen 
who  was  left  in  1327  to  rule  the  kingdom,  is  that  the 
very  next  year  this  boy  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
army  and  marched  against  Scotland.  The  wise  leaders 
of  the  .Scots  proved  to  be  better  generals  than  the 
young  king  and  his  advisers,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
eager,  disappointed  boy  wept  bitterly  when  he  was  finally 
obliged  to  return  to  England  and  sign  a  treaty  acknow- 
Icdging  the  independence  of  the  Scots. 

I'his  treaty  was  not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  people,  and 
they  blamed  the  wicked  queen  and  her  favorite  Mortimer 
for  bringing  it  about.  When  Edward  was  three  years 
older,  he  saw  that  he  must  no  longer  allow  the  pair  to 
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rule.  Mortimer  was  arrested,  and  Parliament  put  him 
to  death  as  a  traitor.  The  queen  was  imprisoned  in 
her  palace. 

96.  Cause   of   the   Hundred   Years'  War.     Just  as 
Wilham  the  Conqueror  had  claimed  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land  partly  on  the  ground  of  his  being  c-usin  to  Edward 
the  Confessor,  so  this  Edward  III.,  when  he  was  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Fran--  on 
the  ground  of  relationship  to  the  late  king.     He  even 
put  on  his  coins,  "Edwa.d  III.,  King  of  Eng- 
land and  France."     His  chief  allies  wore  the  SffC 
people  of  Flanders,  and   the  reason  for  their  ""*■ 
friendship  was  because  tney  wished  to  buy  wool. 

England  produced  large  quantities  of  wool,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  weave  any  except  coarse  cloths.  Flanders 
bought  the  wool,  made  fine  cloth,  and  sold  it  to  England 
Durmg  some  troubles  between  Scotland  and  England 
France,  as  the  ally  of  Scotland,  had  seized  upon  English 
vessels  carrying  wool  to  Flanders,  and  this  had  stopped 
the  work  of  the  Flemish  weavers  and  had  greatly  injured 
the  business  of  the  country. 

A  war  to  secure  the  crown  of  France  for  the  rOler  of 
England  began,  and  did  not  end  for  a  century  In  the 
first  few  years  of  this  struggle,  there  was  a  fierce  naval 
hght  and  also  a  great  battle  on  land,  and  the  English 
won  both.  -The  naval  fight  was  off  the  mouth  of  the 
bchelde.  The  English  won  such  a  victory  that  no  one 
dared  to  tell  the  loss  to  the  French  king. 

96.  Edward  invades  Prance.  In  1346  Edward 
landed  m  France,  and  just  as  the  Conqueror  fell  when 
he  landed  in  England,  so  Edward  fell  when  first  he 
touched  his  foot  to  French  ground. 

"  Sir  king,  go  back  to  your  ship,"  his  men  pleaded 
'  Land  some  other  day,  for  truly,  this  is  a  bad  omen  for 
us. 
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••  Why  ? "  asked  the  quick-witted  king.  "  It  is  a  good 
omen,  for  it  shows  that  the  land  herself  is  eager  to  re- 
ceive me." 

Onward  the  army  marched,  plundering  and  burning, 
tattle  M  =»"'!  sending  on  board  the  ships  much  treasure 
Jjjg-  and  all  the  prisoners  that  would  be  able  to  pay 
a  generous  ransom.  By  and  by  the  English 
came  to  Crecy,  and  there  a  battle  was  fought.  The 
French  had  many  more  soldiers  than  the  English  but 
the  English  troops  were  well  trained  and  obeyed  orders 
while  the  I-rench  sometimes  obeyed  and  sometimes  did 
not.  Moreover,  the  English  had  a  good  position,  but 
the  i-  rench  had  the  sun  in  their  eyes. 

The  French  felt  sure  of  win- 
ning the   battle  because  they 
had  hired  fifteen  thousand  men 
from  Genoa  to  fight  with  cross- 
bows.    These  Genoese  dashed 
forward  wit^(  a  loud  cry ;  but 
the  English  stood  still.     They 
dashed  forward  again  with    a 
louder  '-ry,  but  not  an  English- 
man sti-red.     They  came  the 
third  time,  and  now  they  shot. 
Then    the    English     archers 
stepped  forward  just  one  pace 
and  shot  a  storm  of  arrows.    A 
little  earlier   there    had  been 
a  shower,  which  had  wet  the 
strings  of  the  crossbows  that 
,.  ,    ,     ,,  the  Genoese  used,  but  the  Eng- 

lish had  been  able  to  keep  their  strings  dry.  The  resu> 
was  that  the  arrows  of  the  Genoese  did  little  harm  but 
every  English  arrow  counted.      Moreover,  the  English 
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could  shoot  much  more  rapidly,  for  the  Genoese  had  to 
wmd  up  their  crossbows  with  a  crank  before  every  shot 
The  trencn  ran,  and  the  English  pursued;  and  then 
some  Welsh,  who  were  armed  with  short,  broa.l  knives 
dashed  upon  the  fugitives,  and  the  day  was  won  tor 
r-ngland. 

Kdward's  son,  the  HIack  Prince,  as  he  was  called   per- 
haps from  the  color  of  his  armsr,  was  on  the 
field,  and   once  when  he  was   in  danger,   his  S!ic?°* 
friends  appealed  to  the  king  to  come  to  his  aid. 
"  Is  he  thrown  from  his  horse  .'  "  asked  the  king. 
"  No,"  they  answered. 

"Then  let  him  win  his  spurs,"  said  the  king,  "and  the 
glory    of    the    victory 
shall  be  his." 

When  the  battle  was 
over,  the  king  kissed 
the  prince  and  said  :  — 
"  You  are  my  good 
.son,  and  you  are  worthy 
to  keep  a  realm." 

It  is  possible  that 
cannon  were  used  in 
this  battle,  but  they 
were  very  small,  and 
hardly  did  more  than 
to  frighten  the  horses. 

After  the  battle  of 
Cr^cy,  the  English 
pushed  on  to  Calais  and 

besieged  the  town.    The  brave  defenders  held  out  for  a 
whole  year,   and    when   they   surrendered,    it   „ 
was  only  because  they  were  starving.     Edward  oZ. 
was  so  angry  at  the  resistance  that  he  said  he  would 
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show  no  mercy  unless  six  of  the  principal  citizens  would 
come  forth  in  their  shirts,  bareheaded  and  barefooted  and 
with  ropes  about  their  necks,  that  he  might  do  with 
them  as  he  would.  Ihe  people  of  Calais  wept  at  this 
hard  decree,  but  the  richest  man  in  the  town  said,  "  I 
will  be  the  first  to  risk  my  life  to 
save  the  people."  Five  others  fol- 
lowed, and  when  they  stood  before  the 
king,  he  bade  that  they  should  all  be 
hanged. 

Then  Oueen  Philippa  fell  on  her 
knees  before  him  and  said  :  "  I  came 
over  the  sea  to  you  in  much  peril,  and 
no  boon  have  I  desired  of  you.  Now 
I  beg  that  in  the  honor  of  the  Son  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  for  the  love  of 
me,  you  will  have  mercy  on  these  si.\ 
citizen.s." 

To  this  the  king  answered  :  "  Ah, 
lady,  I  wish  you  had  been  in  some 
other  place,  but  I  cannot  deny  you." 
Thereupon  the  queen  clothed  the  six 
men  and  feasted  them,  and  set  them 
free  to  go  back  to  their  own  city 
The  one  who  tells  us  this  story  and  many  more 
like  it  was  Queen  Philippa's  secretary,  a  man 
named  Froissart.  He  lived  in  England  and 
in  France,  and  he  wrote  most  interesting  accounts  of 
what  he  saw  and  what  he  heard. 

After  Crecy  there  was  a  truce  of  several  years ;  then 
in   1356  came  an  important  battle  at  Poitiers. 
The   l?lack  Prince  was  in  command  and  cap- 
tured the   F'rench   king.     Froissart   says   that 
the  prince  treated  his  prisoner  with  the  utmost  courtesy, 
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even  waiting  on  him  at  table,  and  humbly  refusing  to  sit 
by  him,  saying :  •'  I  am  not  worthy  to  sit  by  so  valiant  a 
man  as  your  actions  have  this  day  shown  you  to  be." 

97.  England's  new  idea.  Kngland  was  exceedingly 
proud  of  the  victory  at  Crecy,  but  this  battle  gave  her 
more  than  glory,  it  gave  her  a  new  idea,  before  this 
people  had  always  thought  that  the  only  way  to  prepare 
a  man  for  battle  was  to  cover  huu  with  a  heavy,  clumsy 
coat  of  mail,  set  him  on  a  horse,  and  put  a  lance  into 
h.s  hand.  When  they  saw  that  the  battle  of  Crccy  was 
won  by  men  who  had  neither  coat  of  mail,  spear,  nor 
horse,  they  discovered  that  in  battle  a  yeoman  is  as  good 
as  a  Knight.  Before  this,  people  had  thought  that  the 
only  way  for  poor  folk  to  live  was  to  stay  on  the  manor 
of  some  knight,  because  he  had  a  horse  and  armor  and 
could  protect  them.  The  new  idea  that  had  come  to 
England  was  that  even  people  without  horse  or  armor 
could  protect  themselves. 

98.  The  Black  Death.  This  fact  alone  might  not  for 
a  long  time  have  made  any  general  change  in  the  way  of 
living,  but  two  or  three  years  later,  while  people  were 
slowly  beginning  to  take  in  this  new  thought,  a  terrible 
pestilence,  called  the  Black  Death,  swept  over  Europe 
coming  last  of  all  to  England.  It  is  thought  that  nearly 
half  of  the  population  died.  In  some  of  the  cities  so 
many  were  dead  that  grass  grew  in  the  principal  streets  ■ 
and  in  the  country  matters  were  even  worse,  for  some- 
times nearly  all  the  people  on  a  manor  died.  What 
caused  the  disease  is  not  known,  but  we  are  sure  that  it 
was  much  more  severe  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
because  the  houses  were  so  dirty  and  small  and  dark 
and  had  so  few  windows.  Piles  of  rubbish  and  puddles 
of  filthy  water  were  just  outside  the  doors.  In  the  city 
the  streets  were  narrow,  there  was  no  drainage,  and  there 
was  not  even  the  good  air  of  the  country. 
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99.  Some  results  of  the  Frenoh  wars  and  the 
Black  Death.  During  the  crusades,  as  has  been  said, 
the  lords  would  often  allow  their  tenants,  or  villeins,  as 
they  were  called,  to  pay  their  dues  in  money  instead  of 
in  work.  l{ven  then  some  that  might  have  been  free 
remained  on  the  manor,  because,  if  they  went  away, 
there  was  no  work  by  which  they  could  support  them- 
selves, since  all  the  other  manors  had  men  enough. 
People  had  learned  during  the  crusades  that  a  man  who 
was  born  a  villein  need  not  always  remain  a  villein. 
Cr^cy  had  taught  them  that  they  could  protect  them- 
selves without  the  help  of  a  knight ;  and  now  that  so 
many  had  died  of  the  Hlack  D^ath,  there  were  always 
manors  that  needed  workmen.  Moreover,  Queen  Phi- 
WMTUfoi  lippa,  who  was  a  Fleming,  had  brought  men 
i^'lBtnl.  f"""""  Flanders  to  teach  the  English  how  to 
tooii.  weave  fine  woolen  cloth ;  so  that  now  if  a  vil- 
lein ran  away,  he  could  work  on  a  manor  for  money,  or 
go  to  a  city  and  learn  to  weave ;  and  there  was  an  old 
law  by  which  if  he  could  manage  to  stay  away  from  the 
manor  a  year  and  a  day,  he  was  free,  and  could  never  be 
obliged  to  return. 

There  was  so  much  work,  and  so  few  wished  to  work 
j^j  on  the  manors,  that  wages  became  very  high. 

wuM-  The  king  made  a  law  that  whoever  demanded 
more  pay  than  was  given  before  the  Black  Death  should 
be  imprisoned,  and  if  a  runaway  villein  was  caught,  he 
was  branded  on  the  forehead  with  an  F  for  fugitive. 
The  price  of  grain  had  risen  so  that  the  old  day's  wages 
would  not  support  a  man  for  a  day,  and  of  course  work- 
men demanded  more.  Poor  people  began  to  sympathize 
with  one  another  more  than  ever  before,  perhaps  because 
they  had  .ill  sufTered  so  much  in  the  Black  Death,  and 
every  one  who  had  a  little  money  would  help  those  that 
had  none. 
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Many  ran  away  just  because  they  wanted  a  change 
These  men  were  used  to  being  watched  all  the   .  .  ^„. 
time  and  told  what  to  do  every  hour  of  the  day    P"SS1|.' 
and  when  they  had  left  the  manor,  they  did  'not  know 
what  to  think  or  how  to 
behave    with    so    much 
liberty.      They  became 
lawless,  and  soon  they 
began    to    feel    that   it 
was  an   injury  to  them 
that  others  were  richer, 
and  they  fancied  that  it 
was  only  fair  to  get  all 
that    they    could    from 
those    that    had     more 
than    they;    many   of 
them,  therefore,  became 
beggars    and    robbers. 
A  man  named  John  Ball 
went  about  the  country 
preaching  that  property  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  rich 
and  divided  among  the  poor.     He  said  :  — 

"How  are  these  lords  any  greater  folk  than  we.' 
How  do  they  deserve  wealth  any  more  than  we.'  They 
came  from  Adam  and  Eve  just  as  we  did.  Why  should 
they  wear  velvet  and  fur  while  we  are  covered  with  rags  > 
Why  should  they  have  white  bread  and  wine  while  we 
have  oat-cake  and  water.'  Why  are  they  gentlemen 
any  more  than  we.'" 

Everybody  began  to  repeat  the  rhyme,  — 

"  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  \va.s  then  the  gentleman  >  " 
100.  Mistakes  of  the  church.     The  poor  especially 
were  feeling  much  interest  in  religious  matters.     They 
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had  suffered  in  the  Black  Death,  and  they  longed  for  aid 
and  comfort.  The  church  ilid  not  seem  to  realize  her 
opportunity  to  help  those  that  were  begging  for  help, 
but  went  on  gathering  in  large  sums  of  money  both  to 
keep  in  Kngland  and  to  send  to  Rome.  Great  amounts 
were  given  to  foreign  clergymen  who  held  positions  in 
lingland,  though  they  had  never  seen  the  country. 
They  had  their  income  sent  to  them,  but  they  hired 
some  one  at  a  low  rate  to  do  the  work  of  the  parish. 

William  Langland,  who  seems  himself  to  have  been  a 
priest  and  to  have  spent  his  early  life  in  poverty,  wrote  a 
Ptn,  famous  book  called  "Piers  Plowman, "  in  which 

riewHia.  jjg  described  liie  struggles  of  the  poor,  how 
much  they  had  to  suffer  from  cold,  and  how  hard  it  was 
for  them  to  save  enough  of  even  the  coarsest  food  to  last 
through  the  winter.  He  told  each  class  of  people  how 
they  might  become  better,  for,  unlike  John  Ball,  he  had 
no  wish  to  overturn  church  or  laws,  and  he  believed  that 
all  would  be  well  if  every  one  would  only  do  h:3  best. 
This  book  was  written  in  English,  though  many  French 
words  were  used  ;  and  long  before  the  end  of  Edward 
III.'s  reign  a  law  was  made  that  in  courts  of  justice 
all  cases  should  be  pleaded  in  English.  This  is  proof 
that  English  had  become  the  language  of  the  people  of 
England. 


SUMMARY 

Edward  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Scotland ;  but  he  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  this 
claim  led  to  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  The  victory  wan  by 
the  yeomen  at  Cr^cy  showed  that  a  villein  need  not  depend 
upon  a  noble  for  protection.  The  Black  Death  gave  his  work 
on  the  land  a  greatly  increased  value,  while  the  manufacture 
of  fine  woolens  in  England  enabled  him  to  support  himself 
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if  he  escaped  from  the  manor.  The  first  effect  of  these 
changes  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  bceears  and 
robbers  ;  the  final  effect  was  the  overthrow  of  villeinage. 

12.    Richard   II.     1377-1399 
The   Peasant*'  Revolt  of  1381.      The    Black 
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1  r.nce  had  died  on<-  year  before  his  father,  and  acain  a 
boy,  Richard  II.,  was  vlaced  on  the  throne.  Richard 
was  the  son  of  the  Klack  Prince,  and  was  as  brave  as  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  had  been.  Kdward  III  had 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  when  he  was  or,ly 
fourteen,  and  this  boy,  when  he  was  of  about  the  same 
age,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  fearlessly  up  to  a  mob 
of  angry  men. 

This  is  the  way  that  it  came  about.  The  Hundred 
Years  War  was  going  on  with  France,  and  there  was 
also  war  w.th  Scotland.  More  money  was  needed  than 
the  ordinary  taxes  would  provide.  Finally  a  new  plan 
was  tried  and  that  was  to  tax  every  person  in  the  king- 
dom  twelve  pence,  a  sum  that  would  be  equal  to  about 
as  much  as  a  laborer  could  earn  in  two  weeks.     People 

and  the  other  wealthy  men  of  the  land,  and  thi.  de- 
mand  was  more  than  they  could  bear.  A  tax-  ».. 
collector  msulted  the  daughter  of  Wat  Tyler  a  Jrt. 
working  man  and  in  a  moment  her  father's'heavy  ham- 
mer  had  laid  h.m  dead  on  the  ground.  Crowds' came 
togethernear  London,  and  crowds  came  together  all  over 
the  kingdom,  as  If  the  father's  blow  had  been  a  signal. 

Ba!  t  ,f  ^  l^^f  '°  "'""  '*'""'  '^'"  "™"g»'  -nd  John 
Ball  talked  to  them,  and  they  became  more  angry  every 
mmute.  They  put  to  death  some  people  who,  they 
thought,  had  done  them  harm,  and  thev  destroyed  ^ome 
property.     They  were  especially  anxious  to  burn  the  lists 
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•  kept  on  every  manor  of  the  names  of  the  ville 
and  the  work  required  of  eaeh,  for  they  fancied  that  if 
these  lists  were  binned,  no  villein  could  be  forced  to  re- 
turn to  the  manor. 

Finally,  they  were  allowed  to  come  into  London,  for  so 
many  Londoners  symp.ithized  with  them  that  ihe  coun- 

.     ,  cillorsdid not  dare  to  attempt  to  shut  tlie  ijates, 

Mncltin      ,  ,  ,  .  ,       ,  ,     ,      ,  .  ,  . 

•stir  lest  the  sym|)athi?ers  should  do  harm  withui 

the  city,  and  the  peasants  should  do  harm  out- 
side the  walls.  Once  in  the  city,  the  peasants  behaved 
remarkably  well  at  first,  but  before  night  they  drank 
quantities  of  wine,  and  then  they  became  so  e.\cited  and 
furious  that  no  one  knew  what  would  happen  the  ne.xt 
morning. 

When  morning  came,  part  of  the  mob  left  the  city, 
and   then   sent   a   petition    to   the   king,   making   four 

requests:  that  they  should  be  free  men;  that 
Mtiiiit-      even  their  leaders  should  not  be  punished ;  that 

land  should  be  rented  at  a  uniform  rate ;  and 
that  they  might  buy  and  sell  wherever  they  chose.  The 
king  promised  to  jjrant  what  they  asked,  and  many  of 
them  went  home ;  but  some  had  stayed  in  London  and 
did  not  know  what  the  king  had  said.  The  more  violent 
of  the  insurgents  seem  to  have  been  among  those  who 
remained  in  the  city,  and  Wat  Tyler  was  with  them. 
He  had  no  idea  of  yielding,  and  he  threatened  to  strike 
down  the  mayor  of  London.  Wat  was  himself  struck 
down,  and  in  a  moment  his  followers  were  ready  to  shoot. 
Riohud'i  There  would  probably  ha\-e  been  a  terrible 
oosnn.  slaughter  if  the  boy  king  had  not  dashed  away 
from  his  attendants  to  the  front  of  the  mob,  and  called 
out,  "  I  am  your  king,  and  I  will  be  your  leader." 

The  mob  were  so  pleased  with  the  boy's  courage  that 
they  never   seemed  to  doubt  that  he  would   keep  his 
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promises  ;  ami  perhaps  he  wo„l<-     ,      ,lonc  so  if  he  had 
been  free,  th,.u«h.  when  he  pr,.,..al,  he  di.l  n.,t  km"v 
of  some  munlers  that  the  mob  ha.l  just  co,n„,it,ecl ;  l.,„ 
Parlament  utterly  refused  to  even  think  of  dv. 
."K  up  villeinage,  and  pnnishe.l  the  people  most  SilS? 
severely.     It  is  said  that  fifteen  hundred  were  "'""• 
executed.     So   ended    the  famous    feasants'  Kevolt  of 

102.   John 
Wiolif.      It 

was    a    great 
mystery    how 
it  h.ippcned 
that   peasants 
all  over  the 
kingdom 
should  rise  at 
the    same   in- 
stant.    The 
only  organiza- 
tion   people 
could  think  of 
that     might 
have    brought 
this    about 
was   the   one 
framed  by  a 
clergyman 

named  Wiclif.     He  had  felt  that  there  was  much  in  the 
church  and  in  the  i)riests  that  ought  to  be  reformed  ;  and 
"ne  thing  was  the  lack  of  the  teaching  and  help  that 
ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  humbler  pco-  „.„, 
pie  of  the  land.     He  formed  hand':  called  "!V,nr  M"f" 
Priests  ■■  and  sent  them  throughout  the  country      They 
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wore  bright  red  cloaks  and  went  barefoot,  with  staff  in 
hand,  from  village  to  village,  preaching  the  gospel  to  the 
poor. 

That  would  hardly  have  raised  a  revolt,  but  Wiclif 
had  a  peculiar  doctrine  that  may  have  helped  to  do 
wioui'i  harm.  He  said  that  God  owned  all  property, 
"aootiiin  and  that  He  let  men  hold  it  if  they  would  serve 
domot  Him.  "Then,"  said  Wiclif,  "if  a  man  is  not 
°°*""  serving  God,  he  has    no   right   to   property." 

Probably  Wiclif  meant  that  even  if  property  was  in  a 
man's  hands,  it  might  not  be  really  his  own  in  the  truest 
sense,  because,  if  he  was  not  trying  to  serve  God  with  it, 
his  wealth  would  do  him  no  real  good  ;  but  many  unthink- 
ing people  would  interpret  his  words  as  meaning  that  any 
nne  might  take  away  a  man's  property  if  he  was  not 
making  good  use  of  it ;  and  as  the  masses  of  working 
people  were  then  feeling,  they  would  think  that  no  one 
who  had  more  money  than  they  could  be  using  it  pro- 
perly. 

Wiclif  will  always  be  remembered,  not  so  much  for  his 
connection  with  the  "  Poor  Priests  "  as  for  his  translation 
of  the  Bible,  for  before  him  it  had  never  been 
translated  into  English.  There  was  no  printing 
as  yet,  and  the  copies  were  e.xceedingly  ex- 
It  is  said  that  the  New  Testament  cost  an 
amount  equal  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to-day ; 
and  when  a  book  was  bought,  there  had  to  be  witnesses, 
and  as  much  formality  as  there  is  now  about  buying 
Ocntoi  ■*  house.  Even  the  University  of  Oxford  is 
'***  said  to  have  had  for  its  library  only  a  few  manu- 
scripts kept  in  a  chest.  Of  course,  it  took  a  long  time 
to  copy  a  book  in  plain  writing  ;  but  wealthy  people  often 
wished  for  hooks  whose  capitals  were  brilliantly  painted 
or  illuminated,  and  such  books  cost  a  great  deal  more. 
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The  colors  of  these  capitals  have  lasted  so  well  that 
they  are  to-day  just  as  beautiful  as  ever 

Throth^pT'",.   ^"'  "'  ">«  books  were  on  theology. 

f^Sete  hi.;  "''"  '""  ''"""''  ™"'^^  °^  '^'  ^™^- 

a  famous  poet  lived, 

named    Chaucer. 

He    was   probably 

born    in    London, 

held   office  in  the 

court,    was    taken 

prisoner  in  war,  but 
was  SI-  II  set  free. 

His  great  work  is 
a  long  poem  called 
the  "Canterbury 
Tales."  The  story 
of  it  is  that  he  starts 
to  go  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  shrine 
ofThomasaBecket 
at  Canterbury.  At 
the  Tabard  Inn  he 
finds  a  company  of 

men  and  women,  all  on  their  way  to  the  same  shrine, 
for,  he  says,  when  spring  comes,  people  long  „.„   . 
to  go  on   pilgrimages.      The  inn-keeper  is  a   '-S^tX' 
merry,  good-natured  man,  and  he  proposes  that  they  all 

ZIT  I'  '"''  I'"  ''°""  °"  *<=  "•■>y-  Then  on  their 
return,  whoever  has  told  the  best  story  shall  have  a 
good  supper  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 

Chaucer's  book  is  made  up  of  the  stories  that  the 
mlgnms  told.  There  were  all  sorts  of  people,  a  knight 
■'  squire,  a  monk,  a  nun,  a  scholar,  a  cook,  a  sailor,  a 
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parish  priest,  and  many  others ;  and  therefore  there  are 
all  sorts  of  tales.  In  those  days  it  was  thought  perfectly 
right  for  a  man  to  take  any  story  that  he  had  heard,  tell 
it  in  his  own  way,  and  call  it  his ;  so  Chaucer  took  the 
plot  of  a  story  from  wherever  he  found  it,  but  it  is  his 
way  of  telling  a  tale  that  we  like  especially.  He  makes 
us  feel  as  if  we  had  really  seen  the  people  whom  he 
describes.     That  Chaucer,  who  spent  so  much  time  at 


A   GROUP   OF   CANTERBURY   PILGRIMS 

court,  should  have  written  his  poem  in  English  is  proof 
that  neither  Latin  nor  French,  but  English,  made  richer 
by  many  new  words  from  the  French,  had  become  the 
literary  language  of  the  land. 

104.  FJchard's  marriage.     No   class  of  people  had 
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been  very  fond  of  Richard.  The  rich  said  that  he  sym- 
pathued  wth  VViclif  and  the  poor,  vvf,ile  the  poor  /ere 
indignant  at  his  extravagance.  He  was  arbitrary,  and 
often  took  his  own  way  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
laws.  Lven  what  he  did  with  the  best  motives  sometimes 
tnade  people  angry;  for  instance,  when  his  wife  died,  he 
thought  that  it  would  make  peace  with  France  if  he 
marned  the  little  eight-year  old  Isabella,  daughter  of  the 

nohTt     u^-     J^^r  ■■'  '  '"'"''°"  ''^-'  '-•  g^-'  English 
noble  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  little  girl  and  said  :  "Fair 

Then  answered  tu.  child,  all  of  her  own  accord  :  '■  Sir, 
an  ,t  please  God  and  my  lord  my  father  that  I  shall  be 
queen  of  England  I  shall  be  glad  thereof,  for  it  is  showed 
me  that  I  shall  then  be  a  great  lady  " 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  gone  through  with,  and  at 
^e  marriage  fea.sts  the  child  queen  sat  beside  the  king 
When   near  the  end  of  his  reign,  Richard  left  her  to  g^o 

i<^  n- 1    r:;  ""'"'"  •'  ^'""'  '"•  -«  "^^^^  again," 
105.  Richard  II.  is  deposed.     While  he  was  grne  one 
of  his  cousins,  known  afterwards  as  Henry  IV   of  Lan 
castei   appealed  to  Parliament  to  make  him  kilg  on'-the 
ground  that    Richard    had   forfeited  the  thron!  b^  his 
yranny  and  injustice.     Parliament  agreed  with  Henry 
1   ehard  was  forced  to  abdicate,  and  Henry  was  chose'n 
EarTof  ?r  V?  '■"''  ^°y  "'"''''  Edmund  Mortimer, 
Fdl   .  n 7   J  '"^°  ^^'  descended  from  an  older  son  o 
Edward  III  than  the  son  from  whom  Henry  came  bu 
England  did  not  wish  to  put  the  crown  on  a  child's  Led 
again,  even  if  he  had  a  better  hereditary  ri^ht      It  mav 
be  that  Parliament  was  wise,  but  this  decfsion  led  to  mZ 
long  years  of  warfare  and  bloodshed.  ^ 
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SUMMARY 

The  last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  brought  about 
further  changes  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
The  Peasants'  Revolt  hastened  the  disappearance  of  villeitv 
ige.  W  iclif* s  **  Poor  Priests  "  met  the  longings  of  the  people 
to  know  more  of  reli<,Mon,  and  his  translation  made  it  possible 
for  an  Englishman  to  read  the  Bible  in  his  own  language. 
Chaucer,  last  of  tiie  old  poets  and  first  of  the  new,  wrote  the 
*' Canterbury  Tales,'^  not  in  Latin,  but  in  English.  The  de- 
position of  Richard  in  favor  of  Henry  IV.  led  to  the  fiercely 
contested  battlefields  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

THE  ANGEVINS,  OR  PLANTAGENETS 
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II.  Edward  III. 
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John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster 


Edmund, 
Duke  of  Vork 


CHAPTER   V 
THE -KINGS   OF   LANCASTER   AND   YORK 
1399-1485 
13.  Henry  IV.     1399-1413 
106.  Opposition  to  Henry.     While  Henry  IV.  was  on 
the  throne,  he  had  much  trouble  with  both  his  friends 
and  his  enemies.     Many  people  felt  that  he  was  not  the 
rightful  kmg,  and  even  before  he  was   crowned,  there 
were  plots  against  him.     King   Richard  had  been   im- 
pnsoned  in  a  strong  castle  with  Henry's  men  to  guard 
h.m.   Within  a  month  it  was  said  that  he  had  died,  but 
although  his  body  was  carried  to  London  and  seen  in 
Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  by  every  one  who  chose,  yet  this 
death  was  so  convenient  for  Henry  that  m-  ,y  people 
believed  that  Richard  had  been  murdered. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  who  were  -quallv 
sure  that  the  body  shown  in  Saint  Paul's  was  not  that 
of  Richard,  but  of  some  other  man,  and  that  the  real 
Kichard  was  hidden  away  somewhere  in  Scotland  The 
VVelsh  had  always  liked  him,  and  they  were  ready  to 
battle  for  his  rights  in  the  hope  that  he  was  still  alive 
or  for  the  child  Edmund  Mortimer,  if  Richard  was  dead 
Henry  set  out  with  his  men  to  subdue  Wales 

It  was  not  at  all  marvellous  that  in  a  mountainous 
country  like  Wales  there  should  have  been  heavy  tem- 
pests  m  the  autumn,  but  the  English  soldiers  were  al- 
ways airaid  oi  witchcraft,  and  they  believed  that  the 
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leader  of  the  Welsh  had  hrought  the  storms  upon  them 
by  magic.  They  were  ready  to  fight  any  number  of 
men,  but  storms  raised  by  evil  spirits  were  quite  another 
matter,  and  they  were  so  frightened  that  Henry  actually 
had  to  turn  about  and  go  home. 

107.  War  with  Prance.  The  child  queen  of  Richard, 
now  a  girl  of  fourteen,  had  been  sent  back  to  France. 
Her  journey  was  made  with  all  possible  ceremony,  and 
she  had  a  splendid  escort  ;  but  France  wa^  angry  both 
because  she  was  no  longer  a  queen  and  also  because 


HENRY   IV.   ANH   HIS   COURT 


Henry  did  not  send  back  with  her  the  dower  that  she 
had  brought  to  England.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
there  was  trouble  with  France. 

108.  Trouble  with  Scotland.  Scotland  was  always 
inclined  to  be  friendly  with  France,  and  now  the  Scots 
made  various  invasions  into  northern  England.  There 
were  few  real  battles,  but  there  were  continual  skir- 
mishes along  the  borders  of  the  two  countries.     On  the 

'  From  a  book  entitled  Regimine  Principis,  translated  from  the 
Latin  at  the  command  of  Henry  !V.,  by  Hoccleve,  a  disciple  of 
Chaucer.  Hoccleve  is  here  represented  as  presenting  the  book 
to  the  king,  who  is  seated  attired  in  his  royal  robes,  surrounded  by 
his  court. 
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Scottish  side  was  the  Douglas  family,  and  on  the  English 
were  the  Percies.  One  family  would  start  out  with  all 
the.r  retamers  for  a  days  hunting  on  the  other  ..dc  of 
he  border  Then,  if  they  met  the  other  family -a 
hmg  that  both  parties  hoped  would  come  to  pass - 
there  would  be  a  f,j;ht.  Many  stirring  ballads  were  after 
wards   written   ab„  ,t   these    skirmishes      The 
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best  one  is  "Chevy  Chase,"  which  begins .- 

"The  Percy  out  of  Northumberland 
And  a  vow  to  God  made  he, 
That  he  would  hunt  in  the  mountJlina 

Of  Cheviot  within  days  three. 

In  thu  maugre  of  doughty  Douglas 

And  all  that  ever  with  him  be." 

h/J'I''^''"?,  \^'^  ''^^"  strong  friends  of  Henry's;  in- 
deed, he  could  hardly  have  gained  the  throne  L/ 
without  their  aid.     Moreover,  they  had  finally  <"^^ 
•Inven  the  Scots  out  of  Northumberland  for  JSS'. 
h.m^    Of  course  they  expected  a  reward,  but  Henry  had 
httle  money,  and  he  could  not  be  nearly  so  bold  in  de- 
manding  .to    Parliament  as  he  would  h'ave  been  if  he 
had  had  a  right  to  the  throne  that  no  one  could  dispute. 
reJused T'  ""'  ^^P^^'^'Iy  indignant  because  he  had 
nto  thtV  TT  u   •''"''"""  °f  '^'"'  ^^ho  had  fallen 
he  Welsh,  who  were  helped  by  France,  and  a  fierce  bat- 
tle was  fought  at  Shrewsbury  on  the  borders  of  Wales 
he   kings   forces   were   victorious,  and   young  Harry 
lercy,  who  was  so  quick-tempered  that  he  was  called 
Hotspur,     was  slain.     This  ended  the  rebellion,  but 
here  was  much  worse  trouble  yet  to  come  from  the  fact 

inl  T.''"'  "  '■"'"  ^'^"'""'^  ^^''■•f'"^^^  i"  existence. 
109.  The  first  burning  for  heresy.  1401.     The  reiVn 
"f  Henry  IV.  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  first 
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reign  during  which  any  one  was  burned  for  heresy,  or 
not  believing  what  the  church  taught.  Henry  was  not 
a  cruel  man,  but  he  wished  to  be  sure  of  the  support  of 
the  church,  so  he  gave  his  favor  to  a  law  that  punished 
heresy  with  burning  at  the  stake.  The  first  one  to  die 
was  a  London  clergyman  who  was  a  follower  of  VViclif. 
There  was  one  other  death  at  the  stake  and  only  one, 
for  the  people  as  a  whole  did  not  believe  in  any  such 
barbarity,  and  Henry  did  not  dare  to  oppose  too  strongly 
the  will  of  the  nation. 

110.  Death  of  Henry  IV.  Henry  IV.  had  a  reign  of 
only  fourteen  years.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  suffered  from  some  disease  that  no  one  knew  how  to 
cure.  Whatever  the  trouble  may  have  been,  the  attacks 
came  upon  him  unexpectedly,  and  one  day  when  he  was 
praying  in  Westminster  ./^bbey,  he  suddenly  became 
hopelessly  ill.  Henry  had  never  forgotten  a  prophecy 
made  long  before,  that  he  should  die  in  Jerusalem. 
Perhaps  this  was  what  had  given  him  so  much  interest 
in  the  Holy  Land  that  if  he  had  dared  to  leave  the  king- 
dom he  might  possibly  have  led  a  crusade,  for  to  die  in 
Jerusalem  was  to  go  straight  to  heaven.  When  ha  was 
taken  ill,  he  was  carried  to  a  room  in  the  Abbey,  and 
when  he  came  to  himself,  his  first  question  was,  "Where 
am  I.'  Wheie  have  you  taken  me.'"  "This  is  called 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber,"  said  the  attendants.  "  Thanks 
be  to  the  Father  of  Heaven,"  said  he,  "that  I  shall  in- 
deed die  in  Jerusalem." 

111.  Prince  Henry  and  the  judge.  His  eldest  son, 
who  was  also  a  Henry,  was  to  succeed  him.  In  his 
youth  the  prince  was  probably  as  fond  of  a  good  time  as 
if  he  had  not  been  of  the  royal  blood.  The  story  is  told 
that  on  the  arrest  of  one  of  his  servants  the  young  prince 
went  to  the  judge  in  a  rage  and  demanded  that  the  man 
be  set  free. 
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Then  said  the  judge:  "Sir  prince,  I  humbly  beg  that 

o  ^h"  r        r?""  '""'  '"'■■''''  ''-■^'^  with'accord  ng 

or  H,e  r  f        t """''  ^""  """■''  "^""S  "K-  a  pardon 
lor  the  man  from  his  majesty  the  king  " 

The  prince  was  so  angry  that  he  tried  to  rescue  his 
servant  by  force  and  dashed  forward  so  that  n,en  though 
he  would  venly  kill  the  judge  on  the  bench 

The  judge  said  calmly  :  "  Sir  prince,  remember  that  I 

djence  of  a  subject  and  of  a  son.  Moreover,  you  should 
g.ve  good  example  of  obedience  to  those  that  will  some 
d  y  be  your  own  subj  „"  The  prince's  hand  fell  to 
h.s  s,de,  and  the  ju<!.  .  went  on:  "And  now  for  your 
contempt  and  disobedience,  go  you  to  the  prison  of'the 
Kg  s  Jiench,  and  there  remain  until  the  pleisure  of  your 
father  be  known."  Dropping  his  weapon,  the  prince  did 
reverence  to  the  judge  and  went  to  the  prison,  "as  he 
was  commanded.  '  .      la  ne 

thaM^h".."'''  "'^  '"'''u  "  "'^  ■'"'S-  he  said  :  "  Thank  God 
hat  I  have  a  judge  who  fears  not  to  admini.ner  justice, 
andason  whocan  obeyju.stice." 

SUMMARY 
Henry's  lack  of  heredi.ary  claim  to  the  throne  opened  the 
way  to  opposuion  and  conspiracy.  Trouble  with  Fra  ce 
nrose,  and  the  sympathy  of  Scotland  with  the  French  led  to 
border  forays  famous  in  ballad  and  story.  By  lord  kine 
and  b,shops,  burning  for  heresy  was  dedared'legaibut  U 

:rbrrsr""°^"'^--'-''--^-^'e:i 
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14.  Henry  V.     1413-1422 

112.  Oeneroaity  of  Henry  V.  Henry  IV.  made  his 
friends  into  enemies ;  Henry  V.  made  his  enemies  into 
friends.  The  little  Kdmund  Mortimer  was  now  a  tall 
young  man  who  might  have  formed  a  party  against  the 
king,  but  Henry  had  no  idea  of  keeping  him  in  prison,  and 
almost  the  first  thing  that  he  did  was  to  set  him  free. 
Then,  too,  there  were  the  Percies  of  Northumberland, 
who  had  revolted  in  the  preceding  reign  and  had  been 
punished  by  the  loss  of  their  estates ;  and  now  to  the 
son  of  Harry  Hotspur  King  Henry  gave  back  both  title 
and  lands.  Henry  trusted  the  I'ercies,  and  they  were 
always  true  to  him  ;  and  as  for  Mortimer,  he,  too,  was  a 
faithful  friend  to  the  king. 

113.  Why  Henry  V.  went  to  war.  When  Henry 
was  only  Prince  of  Wales,  his  father  had  said  to  him, 
"  When  you  are  on  the  throne,  keep  your  nobles  busy 
making  war  abroad,  for  then  they  will  have  no  chance  to 
arou.se  revolts  at  home."  This  alone  would  not  have  led 
the  king  into  fighting,  though  the  only  way  for  a  king  to 
win  the  applause  of  his  people  as  a  hero  was  to  show 
himself  a  brave  soldier ;  but  there  was  another  strong 
influence  in  favor  of  war,  and  that  was  the  church. 

The  church  in  England  possessed  not  only  vast  sums 
of  money,  but  also  great  areas  of  land  scattered  over 
Wuiuioi  the  country.  Even  while  Henry's  father  was 
tilt  onmoiL  on  the  throne,  there  had  been  quite  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  for  so  much  property  to  be  held  in 
such  a  way  that  the  king  could  have  no  income  from  it 
was  throwing  an  unfair  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.  Many  people  believed  that  it  would  be 
right  for  the  king  to  take  possession  of  these  broad  do- 
mains, and  the  House  of  Commons  had  advised  him  to 
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w!"Zr,: ;  ■'■^?'  '"■"  ^'""'-■"•I'^'t  alarmed.     Henry 

W..S  eager  for  military  glory,  and  0/  curse,  if  the  kinL^dnm 


ffo  to  war  with  France,  and  promised  to  help  him  with 
money  and  influence. 

114.  Henry  V.  invades  Prance.  .  lenrv's  sreat  ,r™n,l 
fat  er,  Edward  III.,  had  claimed  to  be  kfngTpfance' 
and  now  Henry  claimed  the  French  crown  72 
people  felt  that  even  if  there  had  been  no  shadow  of 
a  c  am,,  it  would  have  been  right  for  some  st    ng  Lg 

y.ng  prnptrtj,  and  the  kmg  of  France  was  in.sane 
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d>>  nothing  to  (juiot  the 


much  of  the  time  and  cmi 
cimntry. 

llt-nrv  ict  sail  for  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  after 
besieging  llarfleur,  he  began  to  march  to  Calais.  As 
he  hoped  to  rul"  over  the  land,  he  forbade  his  soldiers  to 
injure  any  property,  and  ordered  them  to  pay  well  for 
whatever  focnl  they  used.  The  French  nobles  had  never 
thought  of  paying  for  anything  that  they  took  or  de- 
stroyed, and  this  just  decree  of  Henry's  ])robably  pre- 
vented some  opposition  and  made  his  way  easier. 

Uy  and  by  he  found  himself  fa(  ing  a  I'rench  army.     It 
was  never  any  trouble  in  France  to  collect  men  to  fight, 
and  the  I'rench  had  si.x  times  as  many  soldiers 
Atbomn.    as  the  Kngli.sh.     Most  of  the  Frenchmen  were 
""•  nobles,  and,  although  they  knew  that  the  ICng- 

lish  army  was  made  up  in  great  degree  of  yeoman  foot- 
soldiers,  and  that  these  yeomen  were  the  .same  kind  of 
bold  archers  that  had  won  the  victory  at  Crecy,  they 
forgot  the  lesson  that  the  former  defeat  should  have 
taught  them,  and  only  boasted  the  more  that  they  who 
were  nobles  would  have  no  difficulty  in  overcoming  a 
troop  of  peasants. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  clayey  ground  that  had  just 
been  ploughed.  The  evening  before,  it  had  rained,  and 
the  earth  was  so  wet  and  soft  and  sticky  that 
ooavin  knights  in  heavy  armor  could  hardly  have  made 
their  way  across  the  field  on  foot  ;  and  when 
they  attempted  to  ride,  the  horses  sank  to  their  knees, 
and  often  one  would  break  its  leg,  while  the  masters 
floundered  about  heavily  in  the  mud.  The  knights  were 
no  cowards,  and  thty  did  their  best  to  press  near  to  the 
English,  but  each  one  of  these  archers  had  a  long,  sharp 
stake,  which  he  thrust  into  the  ground  in  front  of  him 
while  he  shot  :  and  trv  their  best,  the  French  could  not 
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116.  Celebrating  Aginoourt.  Henry  had  to  return 
to  England  for  a  time,  and  there  was  the  greatest  cele- 
bration that  can  be  imagined.  The  English  were  so  jubi- 
lant that  when  they  saw  his  ship  coming  into  the  harbor, 
they  even  rushed  out  into  the  water  and  took  him  on 
their  shoulders  and  carried  him  to  the  land. 

116.  Conquest  of  France.  This  victory,  great  as  it 
was,  did  not  conquer  France ;  but  two  years  later,  Henry 
went  on  another  warlike  expedition,  and  this  time  he  won 
everything  that  he  wished,  though  his  desires  were  not 
at  all  moderate,  inasmuch  as  he  demanded  a  large  sum 
of  money,  the  crown  of  the  French  kingdom,  and  the 
hand  of  the  French  princess.  The  money  and  the  prin- 
cess he  carried  with  him  to  England.  As  for  the  crown, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  insane  king  should  wear  it  while 
he  lived,  but  that  t!>;nry  should  really  govern  the  king- 
dom ;  and  that  when  the  king  died,  Henry  should  be- 
come sovereign  of  France.  This  never  came  to  pass, 
for  Henry  V.  died  two  months  before  the  king  of  France. 
Henry  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  a  beautiful 
little  chapel  built  in  the  shape  of  a  capital  H  for  Henry. 
117.  A  baby  king  of  two  countries.  He  left  a  baby 
son,  also  named  Henry,  and  as  this  child  was  son  of  the 
conqueror  of  France  and  of  the  French  princess,  he  was  at 
once  proclaimed  king  of  both  countries.  If  he  had  been 
a  strong,  prudent  man,  he  might  perhaps  have  kept  pos- 
session of  the  new  domain,  but  he  was  only  a  little  child, 
and  the  eldest  son  of  the  old  French  king  was  living. 
Therefore,  every  one  knew  that  long  before  the  baby 
prince  would  be  old  enough  to  rule,  there  would  be  more 
fighting  with  France. 
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SUMMARY 

ble  confiscation  of  church  Lds   """'V"""'""  ""<*  P""'' 
to  brin,  forward  his  ancl'aTcti:  ot^fhr  "of^  '"''" 

-en.ic.w:d^--r^?;r^^^a.-- 

IS-  Henry  VI.     1422-1461 
118.  Henry  VI.  and  his  uncles.      In  ,^2,  ,(,„  u  u 
king  was  proclaimed  ruler  of  England  and  Fr  ,  ^ 

the  name  of  Henrv  VI     Thl.^  """  ""''^'' 

France  to  take  care  of  n,„  c-        1.  '  "'^  '""^  '" 

nephew,  and  whenev  e  carbac^rr  ,°^  ''^  ""'^ 
all  that  he  could  do  to  settleThe  n^  ,  u^''"''  ^'  ^""^ 
of  Gloucester  had  arouse"  ^  ''''  ^'"^  ^"''^ 

-s  eightTe  t^  to^n^ed  'ttTe"  "'''  'l'  ''''''  "^ 
«'ished  that  instead  of T     '  t  """'   "^^^'^   »ft<^" 

one  of  the  royal  attend.nls'f',"":^  ""'  ""''  ''-" 
y«rs   old   he  las  t?ken  f '     T-  ^"•"^  ''^  '"'' °"^y  ^"'^ 
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At  that  time  it  had  never  occurred  to  any  one  that 
there  was  any  better  way  to  bring  up  a  child  than  with 
the  utmost  severity.  The  earl  appointed  four  knights  to 
be  with  the  king,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  speak  to 
him  unless  one  of  these  knights  wa;.  present.  Children 
were  whipped  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  poor 
little  king  was  whipped  perhaps  oftener  than  others,  for 
the  earl  was  bent  upon  making  him  '^  model  ruler. 
Whipping  a  king,  even  though  he  was  a  baby,  was  a 
rather  dangerous  matter,  for  it  was  possible  thit  after  he 
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had  grown  up  he  might  r'-sent  such  treatment,  and 
therefore  thr  coun'-il  appointed  to  take  charge  of  Henry 
agreed  that  when  he  was  *o  be  punished,  they  wimld 
come  before  him  and  declare  their  willingness  that  the 
deed  shoiild  be  done. 

120-  Th«  »«ee  of  OrUMia     All  this  time  the  Duke 
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^r^tz^t'^t:;:  '--i  ''''--^'-  °^  ^^^ 

ought  to  have  had    t  lea     t   „  kin".?'''"''  "'°  <^"'^'"'y 
hi.  dreary  childhood.     The  KnS  hTf  '°  "f '  ""  '"' 

^^a^^^trrt'-^^r"---'- 
-fhtheE^ssid  r:2^"tr'f:r^ 

l-,„^  r  r,,nce  who  had  yielded  to  Uenrv  V  nf  Kn,r 

land,  was  no  leader.     He  like,!  f^  1,.         ''"O  v.  ot  hng- 

woulrf  1  ^?  '  ^  '""^'  P"'^''''"'  that  some  one  else 
hi  Jarl"  Jf""  "i:'"  ''""^^  ^"'^  P"t  the  sceptre  ho 
,J  ,  ;^"^*-  "'^  "«blc.  .stood  by  him,  but  thev  could  nor 
le^'l  h.s  army  or  make  the  masses  of  the  French  n^  f 
--t  them.     While  the,  were  wonderin,  what    «  ^a 

"'ice,  that  ba...  herlLL'Ka     e    ShellL"  ^.f  J'n 
fifl-T  snin  hv  fi,„      1       .      "'"^'=-   -^ne  said,  "  I  should 

but  save    Franre       Ti,„     cc  notning 

ranee.      The  officer  reported    that   he   had 
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asked  her  a  number  of  questions,  but  that  he  could  ti.)t 
make  her  change  her  story.  Then  he  had  had  her 
sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  no  harm 
had  come  t(?  her,  and  now  he  begged 
the  prince  to  see  her. 

She  was  sent  for,  and  it  is  said  that, 
although   she  was   told   that    a   hand- 
somely dressed   courtier  was  the  Dnu- 
phin,    she    made    no 


JotBm«*U 

thiOtu 

pUn. 


mistake,  but 
knelt  before 
the  prince 
and  gave  him  her 
message,  that  voices 
from  heaven  had 
commissioned  her 
to  conduct  him 
to  Rhcims  to  be 
crowned.  As  a  proof 
of  her  truth,  she  said 
that  she  would  lead 
the  French  army  to 
Orleans,  and  drive 
away  the  English. 

Then  there  was  a 
long      discussion 
about  the  words  of 
the     young    girl. 
Some  thought  that  her  voices  were  those  of  good  spirits, 
and   some  thought   that  they  came   from   the 
SSLTmI-  temptc     himself.     Finally,  the  council  decided 
""■  that  they  were  good  and  might  be  trusted.     So 

the  village  maiden  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  white  armor 
set  uDOn  a  erest  white  horse.     In  her  hand  was  r 
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great 
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sword  and  before  her  was  carried  a  shining  white  stand- 
ard  wnh  a  picture  of  two  angels  bearing  lilies  and  of  God 
holding  the  worid. 

Onward  she  rode  at  the  head  of  the   long  lines  of 
French   soldiers.     When   they  were   near  Orleans,  she 
stopped,  and  sent  a  messcnRer  to  the  Knglish 
commander  telling  him  It  was  the  will  of  Heaven  T^l^ 
that  he  should  surrender.     His  reply  was  that  """^ 
she   knew  nothing   nb^ut   the   will  of  Heaven,  and  he 
threatened   to  burn  the  mes.en...   ^  .-  helping  on  the 
practice  of  magic.     Tho  TVench  replied  chat  if  the  mes' 
senge^  was  harmed,  the  English  prisoners  in  their  ha.uis 
would  be   sufferers.     There  was  something  myste   ou 
about  ,t,  and  while  the  starving  people  of  Orleans  we  ; 
c    ung  out   jubilantly:  "It    is   the   maid   of   prophec" 

icltXTTl '"  '"''  "•'■""  ''''  ^"Slish  soldieri  were 
eeling  badly  frightened;  for  if  she  was  sent  by  Heaven 
they  were  afraid  to  fight  against  her,  and  if  she  was  • 
wKch,  that  was  just  as  bad,  since,  if  she  had  the  aid  of 
e^^spirits,  no  one  knew  what  she  might  do  to  harm  her 

When  it  came  to  a  real  battle,  Joan  fought  as  biavHy 
as  any  old  soldier,  and  as  so..,  as  the  scaling  ladders 
ver  put  against  the  wall  of  the  i-lngli.h  fort,  sheclimti 
"P  be  ore  any  of  the  men^  By  ,nd  bv  th*  Knghsh 
yclded  and  the  siege  of  Orleans  was  rai.;ed.  Th,"  w  s 
what  she  had  to!.,  the  Fr.nch  would  be  the  .sign  o  he 
m.ss,on  and  now  the  soldiers  were  enthusiastic.  They 
•ad  no  fear  to  follow  wherever  she  might  lead  their  and 
Joan  had  no  doubt  whither  she  ought  to  lead  them      The 

thXt  tre;rst'gr '"" "  "'^'-^^  ^  *-  -°™«'-^  ■ 

-  ar  es  was  ready  to  be  crowned,  but  he  did  not  care 
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to  run  into  danger,  and  he  greatly  preferred  that  some 

aiurl»l>     """^  ^'se  should  do  the  fighting.     The  Knglish 

*"""•*       forces   were    between    him   and    Rheims,  but 

Joan    persisted,  anil  Charles   finally  yielded.     Joan  was 

victorious  everywhere,  and  in  the  cathedral  at  Rheims 

Charles  was  crowned  and  anointed  king  of  the  French. 

Joan  wept  with  joy.     "  I  have  done  what  was  given  me 

to  do,"   she  pleaded,  "  now  let  me  go  to  my  home  ;  "  but 

she  was  too  valuable  a  leader  to  lose,  and  Charles  would 

not  spare  her.     She  must  stay  and  win  more  battles  for 

him,  he  said.     In  vain  she  pleaded  that  her  mission  was 

ended,  that  the  voices  she  had  heard  had  not  told  her  to 

do  anything  more  ;  Charles  still  refused  to  let  her  go. 

Then  Joan  did  her  best  to  lead  the  army,  but  all  power 

seemed  to  have  left  her,  and  she  lost  as  often 
Joan  ii 

tmiMiMi  as  she  won.  When  she  had  gained  a  victory, 
the  soldiers  sang  her  praises  and  were  sure  that 
Heaven  had  sent  her ;  but  if  she  had  lost  a  battle,  they 
were  equally  sure  that  she  was  a  witch.  Finally,  the 
French  army  had  to  retreat,  and  they  left  her  alone  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Knglish.  \ot  one  soldier  tried 
to  save  her,  and  not  a  word  did  Charles  speak  in  her 
defence.  Not  an  effort  did  he  make  to  rescue  her  when 
some  months  later  the  Knglish  burned  her  as  a  witch 
in  the  market-place  of  Rouen. 

122.  The  Hundred  Years'  War  ends.  In  1453  the 
war  ended,  perhaps  quite  as  much  because  both  sides 
were  tired  of  fighting  as  for  any  other  reason.  After 
the  hundred  years'  struggle,  Calais  was  the  only  bit  of 
ground  in  all  France  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
English. 

123.  Good  effects  of  the  war.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  there  were  some  good  result>  of  this  war.  One  was 
that  as  the  English  kings  needed  i  great  deal  of  money 
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to  carry  on  the  war,  and  as  the  only  way  for  them  ,r. 
It  was  to  ask  the  Hoi.s,.  „f  r         ^    ^  *""  '°  Set 

the  best  wav  to  oh.  ^°""^ons.  they  learned  that 

thP  n„     1      V    """  """"^y  ""»s  to  obey  the  will  of 

yeomS.       d  now     hlf  1    '  '"™''  '"  ^^'-^P-'  ^'^ 
thev  .J  "^  yeomen    had   found   that 

kindhearted  he  had  I  i^  T  ^  ^"'^  ^'^"''^  ^'"^ 
spite  Of  an  his  L'rn  t:a  „  t:-  nL^oS  h?'"^'?.'" 
guilty  persons  were  not  puni^h  d  an^  nnocrnTl  f 
were  not  protected.     There  were  cn.Z    f  ^    ^'^ 

SSSSSSSH 

insanity  "  ''^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^""^J'^^^  '"  attacks  of 
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126.  Wars  of  the  Roses  begrin.  1454.  Edmund 
Mortimer,  Karl  of  March,  in  whose  place  Henry  IV.  had 
become  king,  was  dead ;  but  Kdmund's  sister  had  mar- 
ried a  cousin,  and  they  had  a  son  named  Richard.  As 
Richard's  father  and  mother  were  both  descended  from 
Edward  III.,  and  his  mother  came  from  an  older  son 
than  the  one  from  whom  Henry  came,  many  people  be- 
gan to  feel  that  this  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  had  a  claim 


ADIES   i.t    KANK    DUHINO   THE    HI   ItliNTH    CENTURY 
Kemaikable  tor  (he  head-<lresses  worn 


to  the  throni-.  ind  so  when  Henry  became  insane,  Parlia- 
ment appointed  Rii:hanl  as  I'r'^ector.  When  the  king 
recovered,  Richard  declared  himself  to  be  in  danger, 
and  called  out  nis  men  to  fight  'or  him.  Henry  was 
descended  from  the  Drike  of  Lancaster,  whose  badge 
was  the  red  rose,  and  Richard  from  the  Duke  of  York, 
whose  badge  was  the  white  rose  ;  and  this  is  why  the 
contest  which  began  only  two  years  after  the  Hundred 
Years'  .Vur  ciiucd,  v.'as  called  Ihc  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
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During  the  French   wars  it  had  come  to  pass  that 
many  nobles  had  become  very  rich,  an.l  could'!  '' 

them  The  Earl  of  Warwick  was  one  of  these  im 
menseiy  wealthy  people.  It  was  said  that  h  co  M 
bnng  forward  th.rty  thousand   men  at  anv  n.'  u  e    o 

put  h  ,;\  'Tv  """'  ""'  '""'''■■  ^"J  '-  -:^  o 
put  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  throne.     0(  c  urse      mv 

::rc;':%'""'\"''^ '-'^"^"-'"^  compromised  .her' 

of  vLT  J  '^''  '"'^■'  ^'"S  Henry  died  the  Duke 
of  York  should  rule.  Neither  Parliament  nor  the  peonle 
as  a  whole  cared  very  much  which  royal  hous  -  held  the 
throne  but  they  were  all  tired  of  poor  governmem.nd 
they  d,d  want  a  king  with  sufficient  forcc'to  rule  Ms  Lin; 

Affairs  would  perhaps  have  moved  on  smoothlv  if  it 
had  not  been  for  that  baby  son  of  King  Hen  v    0  ^ 
H.S  mother,  Queen  Margaret,  was  a  vc'y  bra7e  &. 
woman  and  she  declared  that  she  would  defend  u^iL'" 

tlfinH  I  I      I       """""■     •'"''"  ^''''  "f  J-'^'^-'ch  birth,  ..nd 
0  find  help  she  went  to  different  parts  of  France 

also  to  Scotland.  '  ' 

Fighting  began,  and  scon  the  king  was  capti.r,  n     .>  .. 
t  was  not  long  before  the  queen  rescued  h,m'  e.en  f.,.' 

If  vll  .  '^'  '*-'''  "f  ^^'^™'^k  himself.     The  vk 

of  York  had  been  slain  in  battle,  but  he  had  left    h';  . 

nd  had  ;  "'    '  ^  '""^''  "'''"""'  "^  •'^  'he  lawful  king, 
and  had  been  collectmg  men  and  arms  in  another  „ar 

force     f  w7  'r""'""  ''■■'  "^''''-     "'^  --y  and'the 
n tereJthe  H?      r'^'^''  '"'  "'''"'''"^  '"  I^"^--  'hey 

just  ost  .Lt  r"^^  '?  ■""''  "^"'^'"^  ^'  'f  they  had  not 
ju  lost  a  battle  and  also  their  royal  prisoner,  Edward 
nu.v  Duke  ot  Vork  in  place  of  his  father  was  notyet 
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twenty  years  of  age,  but  he  was  bold  enough  to  go 
straight  to  Parliament  and  claim  the  crown. 

126.  Edward  of  York  becomae  king.  ;461.  I'arlia- 
mcnt  discussed  the  matter,  and  finally  decided  that,  as 
King  Henry  had  ji)ined  the  forces  of  (Jneen  M.ugaret 
that  were  rebelling  against  a  decree  of  rarliament,  he 
had  forfeited  the  crown,  and  it  should  1)6  given  to  this 
lulward  of  York,  who  was  now  proclaimed  as  King 
Edward  IV. 

There  were  no  such  rejoicings  as  there  had  been  at  the 
coronation  of  King  Edward  I.,  for  every  one  knew  that 
some  terrible  fighting  must  come  before  many  days  ;  and 
so  it  was,  for  soon  a  battle  was  fought  at  Tow- 
T>«tn.  ton  in  northern  England.  It  was  so  fierce  that 
^**'-  more  peojile  are  believed  to  have  '  oen  killed 

on  that  one  day  than  during  the  last  forty  years  of 
the  Hundred  Years'  War.  Indeed,  this  whole  struggle, 
which  went  on  for  thirty  years,  was  a  bloody  time. 
Nominally,  people  were  fighting  to  settle  the  question 
whether  Parliament  had  a  right  to  put  on  the  throne 
whomever  it  chose  ;  or  whether,  as  the  house  of  York 
claimed,  the  descendants  of  the  eldest  son  should  always 
rule,  regardless  of  the  will  of  Parliament.  Really,  how- 
ever, men  were  fighting  for  wealth  and  power,  and  often 
to  avenge  private  wrongs.  Every  noble  of  any  position 
had,  as  has  been  said  before,  a  great  band  of  retainers 
to  fight  for  him.  It  was  regarded  as  the  only  honorable 
course  for  a  man  to  avenge  any  relative  that  had  been 
slain.  Almost  every  one  had  lost  relatives,  and  there- 
fore there  was  no  generosity  shown  to  the  vanquished. 
Those  that  won  would  put  to  death  the  prominent  men 
on  the  other  side  and  confiscate  their  property. 
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;.i'i  belonged  j^:;^''^^:;^  S:;^::^  ^r 

ftrent  r.inks  had  learned  a  m„„    r  ^  """■  ''''- 

obliged  .0  apply  ,„  .hemLr  ,h:  ,      '"''   ""=   '""«='   ""-^ 
were  needed    .here  wl„,  I  h^'  '''«'  ^""'^  "f  money  , ha. 

chief  reason     were  Me  lo    t    u  °k     '  ,'"   '-"«'""^-     '''"« 
ness  of  fh«  ""=   ''^'-■"<:''   I'lntls.  the  weik 

ness  of  the  t;uvernment,  and  (he  fart  ,h  ,t  manv  Vn  1  u 
were  not  allowed  to  vote  fred.  V  ,  T  "  '•"8'"'hmen 
king's  n,ind  and  the  prosneC  Ln  T  '',  ,";  '"'"™  °'  "•« 
ade.ern,i„a.io„  .0  pm  S  a  .1 ''oV;  ^  '  "'T  ^?"^"='' 
The  fierce  Wars  of  .he  Roses  began  R,  ',""  ',  ""'''""■ 
by  the  power  of  Warwick   RicharH'^  ^      "'■"        "'  ^"' 

ward  IV.  ''"'^  "  *°"  ''"^'ne  King  Ed- 

16.  Edward  IV.     1461-1483 

There  was  rr,ore  fightinR,  but  at  last  Dueen  \Lll^^T 
beaten  ,n  two  important  battles,  and  iTenrv  VI  w^V 
Pnsoner.   No  one  could  have  e;pec  cd  him  I      T       "" 

h^ned  a  lady  who.  though  of  noble,  was  noVof  ro^ 
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Thi=  and  other  causes  made  Warwick  so  angry  that 
^dlrmined  to  leave  the  ungrateful  _Edwarcl__of^.ork 


Lancaster. 


Sfh  Oneen  Mar<raret,  and  Edward  was  so  fright- 
'""1  eneT  h  t  h  \d  to  Holland.  The  way  was 
S-Sn"  o^en  then,  and  Warwick  brought  poor,  f eeb  e 
^9-.  Henry  VI.  out  of  the  Tower  of  London  and  set 

'1.8  bIwLTiV.  is  restored.  Edward  had  not  been 
Mi  n■n^Xr^  few  months  he  returned  with  strong 
fo^es^tugS  a  blttle  with  Queen  Margaret,  and  took 
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lighting  had  been,  was  killed  in  the  battle  and  f  h,. 
queen  ,,s  earned  to  the  Tower  of  London      Henry  VI 

129.  Bonevole  loes.    Edward  was  again  on  the  thron» 
and  he  see.ned  to  feel  that,  as  he  had  had  so  hard  a  "n  e" 
he   was   now   entitled   to   enjoy    himself.      He   needTd 
iTioney,  so  he  eonfiscated  estates  wherever  there  vvas  the 
s  ightest  exeuse.     That  did  not  provide  enong    r  ^^n  e 
bnt  he  knew  that  ,t  would  be  of  little  use  to  ask  I'arl  a 
nien    for  more,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  t      t h e 
peop  e  without  Parliament's  consent ;  so  he  at  las    o,  gi 
nated  a  .scheme  for  getting  funds  in  such  a  way  tha    nl 
one  would  dare  to  object.     This  was  to  invite  vveathv 
men  to  make  him  a  present,  or  W.^W.^hr,:  ^ 

later  ,^'"7°''"''     '''''"'  "«"«'  ^^i"'"  ^"d  a  few  years 
2^h  n^  -:::?-'--:-  a  true^n^ 

b.  rather  that  the  king  took'  wh-^t  ht^^ad  f  gXnui 

130.  Printing  is  invented.     Wonderful  stories  had 
bcgim  to  make  their  way  from  Germany.     It  was  sa  d 

eighth  of  what  they  co.st  in  FnManrl       At  fi    * 

did  not  believe  the  'report,  butt^'hc.;  o  nd  fhT  t' 

was  rea„y  t,„e,  they    said   the   books  n  ust  have  ,1 

was  laid  to  Satan.     It  was  chiefly  Bibles  that  were  sold 

but  that  made  no  difference.  ' 

There  was  living  in  Flanders  an  intelligent  Fng'ish 

man  named  William  Cn.xton.     He  had  translated  f'm 


the  French  a  book  called  the  "H 


istory  of  Troy,"  and 
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when  he  heard  of  the  strange,  new  art  of  printing,  he 
wiiu™  determined  to  learn  all  about  it  and  to  have  his 
Sixtoa.  book  printed.  He  did  so,  and  he  wrote  about 
the  book  to  a  friend,  saying  that  it  was  "  not  written 
wit!  pen  and  ink,  as  other  books  be.'" 

After  a  while  he  came  to  England  and  set  uphr>  press 
near  Westminster  Abbey,  and  there  he  prmted  more 
,,^^  than  si.xty  volumes.  He  would  probably  have 
brouiitto  printed  Wiclif's  translation  of  the  Bible,  had  its 
fST^  sale  not  been  forbidden.  He  did  print,  how- 
ever,  among  other  works,  "^sop's  Fables,"  Chaucer  s 

FACSIMILE   SPECIMEN   OF  CAXTON'S   PRINTING 

"Canterbury  Tales,"  and  a  book  about  King  Arthui. 
People  felt  at  first  as  if  the  printing-press  were  only  a  toy, 
but  the  king  was  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  the  queen  s 
brother  translated  three  books  for  Caxton  to  print. 

131.  Literature.  During  the  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  preceding  the  end  of  Edwards  reign,  there  had 
been  too  much  fighting  going  on  for  people  to  write,  but 
they  were  interested  in  many  more  subjects  than  they 
had  been  in  earlier  times,  and  every  one  that  could 
r  «*.  afforJ  such  luxury  had  bought  books,  though 
^iT^  these  had  been  so  expensive  that  a  collection  of 
thirty  volumes  was  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  library  for 
even  a  wealthy  gentleman  to  possess. 
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People  were  still  composing  ballads,  for  while  few  felt 
like  writing  books,  yet  the  excitement  and  the  sudden 
changes  did  arouse  people  to  compose  short 
strong  ballads,  which   tell  a  story  in   so   few  SSid. 
words  .hat  each  one  seems  almost  like  a  sud-  """<«*• 
den  battle-stroke.     Ca.xton  would  have  thought  it  quite 
beneath  him  to  put  in  print  .mything  so  simple  as  bal- 
lads, though  every  one  enjoyed  listening  to  then,,  and 
the  royal  court  and   many  of  the  houses  of  the  great 
nobles  had  minstrels.     Much  respect  was  shown  to  men 
who  could  compose  these  poems  and  sing  them      King 
Rdward  IV.  gave  each  of  his  minstrels  ten  marks  a  year 
clothing,  lodging  for  themselves  and  their  horses,  two 
servants,  four  gallons  of  ale  a  night,  wax  candles,  and 
other  luxuries. 

New  ballads  were  composed,  but  people  sang  the  old 
ones  over  and  over  again,  every  time  changing  some  of 
the  words,  and  that  is  why  we  often  have  several  versions 
of  the  same  story.     The  old  ballads  of  Robin 
Hood,  the  merry  outlaw  who  lived  in  the  "good  ^'Zi"°* 
greenwood,"  had  a  strong  intlt     ,  e  on  the  Eng-  "°°*-" 
lish  people,  and  it  was  almost  wholly  a  good  influence 
for   the   stories   of    Robin   made  them   think   more  of 
the  pleasures  of  out-of-door  life  and  of  being  kind  to  the 
poor 

One  thing  in  the  old  Robin  Hood  ballads  seems  a  little 
surprising  to  have  come  from  those  days  of  constant 
warfare,  and  that  is  that  Robin  ruled  his  men  not  be- 
cause he  was  stronger  than  they,  for  most  of  them  had 
beaten  him  in  a  fair  fight,  but  because  he  was  intellect- 
ually greater.  He  was  wiser  and  brighter,  and  always 
knew  what  to  do  when  the  wit  of  his  followers  had 
failed. 
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The  Wars  of  the  Roses  continued,  and  Henry  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  Edward's  disobedience  to  the  "  King-maker  "  led 
to  the  temporary  restoration  of  Henry.  At  last  Warwick  was 
slain,  Henry  was  again  imprisoned,  and  Edward  was  on  the 
throne.  To  obtain  money  for  his  pleasures,  he  originated 
"benevolences."  The  great  event  of  the  reign  was  William 
Caxton's  introduction  of  printing  into  England.  Few  books 
were  written,  but  many  ballads  were  composed. 

17.  Edward  V.     1483 

18.  Richard  III.  1483-1485 
132.  The  king  who  never  reigned  In  1483  Edward 
IV.  died,  and  again  a  child  was  heir  to  the  throne.  This 
child  was  Edward's  son,  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  and  as  he, 
too,  was  named  Edward,  he  was  called  Edward  V.,  though 
he  never  had  a  chance  to  reign.  It  was  the  most  natural 
thing  for  his  uncle  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  be 
made  Protector,  and  he  was  very  willing  to  take  the 
office. 

When  Edward  IV.  married,  he  began  to  put  the 
relatives  of  the  queen  into  power,  and  before  long  it 
imwood-  seemed  to  the  nobles  that  every  position  of 
honor  and  trust  and  opportunity  for  gain  was  in 
the  hands  of  her  family,  the  Woodvilles.  The  result 
of  this  was  that  as  soon  as  Edward  IV.  was  dead,  many 
nobles  were  eager  to  put  the  Woodvilles  out  of  office. 
This  was  exactly  what  Duke  Richard  wanted.  The  more 
of  his  friends  that  he  could  have  in  high  places,  or  even 
in  any  place  connected  with  the  government,  the  better 
for  his  plans  ;  and  this  uncle  and  "  protector  "  of  the  boy 
king  had  some  very  definite  plans  in  mind  for  his  own 
gain. 
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he  child  wonI,l  be  safer  in  L.nd-.n,  and  nu        Ji^ '' 
met  h.m  on  the  road,  separated  hi„,  from  his  foIi<.vers 
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THE  SANCTUARV  AT   WKSTMINSTER 
From  a  sketch  made  i:i  ,7^5 

pooVcMd'b""   ?  '•''  ■'°""  "f  I-ndon,  though  the 
-herria,Sr^-^-^^-^-ktohis 

The  queen  had  taken  her  dau-h-  rs  an,I  h^r  . 

between  the  two,  holding  the  consecrated  bread  and  at 
hs  command  the  king  had  submissively  retreated  The 
children  would  have  been  safe  in  VVestminsterTbut  olke 


y.-^'il^f^^^-^^Sm^'j^'  <.* 
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Richard  sent  people  to  the  queen,  who  persuaded  her 
against  her  will  to  let  the  second  son  go  to  London ;  and 
before  long  this  little  boy  was  also  in  the  Tower. 

133.  Richard  III.  becomes  king.  After  the  princes 
were  in  his  hands,  Kichard  did  not  conceal  from  those 
nobles  who  were  willing  to  stand  by  him  his  inten- 
tion of  becoming  king.  He  prevailed  upon  Parliament 
10  say  that  the  marriage  of  Edward  IV.  had  not  been 
legal,  and  that  therefore  his  children  could  not  inherit 
the  throne.  There  were  several  executions  of  people 
who  might  have  stood  in  Richard's  way,  and  at  last 
Parliament  offered  him  the  crown.  There  were  three 
reasons  for  this  act,  —  Richard  was  already  in  power ; 
many  nobles  and  others  expected  to  gain  by  his  being  on 
the  throne ;  and  if  the  little  princes  were  set  aside,  there 
was  no  one  else  whose  hereditary  claim  was  so  good. 

134.  Richard's  rule.  Richard  III.  ruled  well;  in- 
deed, he  was  afraid  to  do  otherwise.  He  abolished 
"benevolences"  and  treated  the  people  fairly  and  justly. 
He  had  the  laws  translated  into  English  for  the  first  time 
and  printed  ;  and  in  regard  to  printing  he  made  an  espe- 
cially good  law.  It  was  that,  although  foreigners  could 
not  trade  in  England  without  paying  a  '  x,  any  one 
who  wLshed  to  write,  pri'it,  bind,  or  sell  books  might  come 
as  freely  as  if  he  had  been  born  an  Englishman. 

Richard  did  not  feel  safe  so  long  as  those  two  little 
boys  in  the  Tower  were  alive ;  for  although  Parliament 
had  declared  that  they  had  no  right  to  the  crown,  their 
usurping  uncle  knew  that  at  any  moment  an  attempt 
Mnitaioi  might  be  made  to  put  the  older  of  the  two  on 
t]uTriiio«s.  the  throne.  The  story  was  ,pread  that  they 
had  mysteriously  disappeared,  but  every  one  believed  that 
Richard  had  killed  them.  It  was  whispered  from  one  to 
another  that  he  had  had  them  smothered  with  pillows 
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when  they  were  asleep.     No  one  dared  to  ask  questions 
but  many  years   afterward   some    workmen    found  two 
lutle  skeletons  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase  in  the 
lower,   and    it   lias 
been   thought   that 
they  were  those  of 
the     murdered 
princes. 

135.    Ri8''j£r 
against     Biobard. 
It  is  possible  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for 
this  murder,   Rich- 
ard might  have  re- 
mained  on   the 
throne  all  his  life; 
but  after  this,  peo- 
ple were  every  day 
more  angry  and  dis- 
gusted   with     him. 
Richard    thought 
that   perhaps   he 
could  win  men  to  his 
party  if  he  married 
one  of   the  daugh- 
ters of  Edward  IV. 
She  had  already  been  betrothed  to  one  Henry  Tudor 
Earl  of  Richmond,  and  she  was  Richard's  own  niece  but 
he  believed  that  he  could  persuade  the  Pope  to  allow  the 
marriage,  and  that  this  would  end  all  trouble.     Instead 
of  bemg  satisfied,  the  English  people  were  .so  indignant  at 
the  thought  of  such  a  deed  that  they  detested  Richard 
more  than  ever;  and  now  they  set  to  work  in  earnest  to 
see  whom  they  could  put  on  the  throne  in  his  place 
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Of  Henry  Tudor  both  Kdward  IV.  and  Richard  had 
always  been  afraid,  because  he,  too,  was  a  descendant  of 
Bmrr  I'dward  III.  ;  and  they  had  pursued  him  .so  that 
he  ,s  .id  he  had  been  either  a  fugitive  or  in 
prison  ever  since  he  was  five  years  old.  His  friends 
believed  that  as  the  whole  nation  was  .so  angry  with 
Richard,  they  could  now  place  this  Henry  Tudor  on  the 
throne.  He  came  from  France,  and  went  directly  to 
Wales,  because  his  grandfather  had  been  a  WelsUan 
and  he  felt  sure  that  the  Welsh  woiild  be  on  his  side. 

136.  BoBworth  Field  ends  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
He  was  right,   for  the  farther  he  marched,    the  larger 
grew  the  number  of  his  followers,  not  only  in  W^res, 
but  in  England.     Richard  was  getting  his  forces  together' 
of  course,  and  the  two  armies  met  at  Boswoi  th  Field, 
m  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  here,  in   1485 
the  last  battle  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  was  fought' 
Richard  was  bravery   itself,    but    he    was   slain.      For 
the.se  two  years  of  power,  he  had  stopped  at  nothing  that 
he  thought  would  make  his  position  secure;  for  there 
is  hardly  a  question  that  he  had  more  than  once  com- 
mitted most   brutal  murders  to   clear  his   way  to  the 
throne.     It  is  true  that  he  had  ruled  the  land  wisely  and 
justly,  and  he  had  loaded  many  of  his  followers  with 
wealth  and  honors,  yet  these  very  persons  had  deserted 
him  when  he  most  needed  their  help. 

Richard's  crown  was  found  on  the  battlefield,  "  hang- 
mg  on  a  hawthorn  bu,sh."  After  the  battle,  Henry  Tu- 
dor, Earl  of  Richmond,  stood  on  a  little  mound,  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  friends  and  foes  lying  on  either  hand, 
HiniT  ^""^  thanked  the  brave  soldiers  who  had  given 
iTmwMd.  '''™  ""^  "'"^"'y-  ^"  'he  people  rejoiced  and 
shouted,  "King  Henry!  King  Henry!"  and 
then  a  certain  noble  earl  placed  the  crown  on  the  head 
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of  the  new  king,  or,  as  some  say,  gave  it  to  him,  and  he 
placed  It  on  his  own  head.  Again  the  people  shouted 
for  joy  and  sang  tf  .  ie  Ueum,  for  the  wicked  king  was 
dead,  and  the  future  looked  very  bright  before  them. 

SUMMARV 

Richard  III.  secured  the  throne  by  usurpation,  and,  it  is 
probable,  by  the  murder  of  more  than  one  who  was  likely  to 
interfere  with  his  schemes.  Having  won  the  crown  by  unfair 
means,  he  dared  not  rule  otherwise  than  well;  but  public 
opinion  against  hi.n  increased  rapidly,  and  after  a  reign  of 
two  years  he  was  s'ain  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  and 
Henry  Tudor,  of  the  Ho.,se  of  Lancaster,  became  king.  This 
was  the  last  battle  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

One  thing  in  Richard's  favor  is  that  he  was  among  the  first 
to  see  the  value  of  the  printing-press,  and  that  he  did  all  m 
his  power  to  encourage  the  makiu'       books  in  England. 
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CHAI'TER   VI 

THE   TUDOR   SOVEREIGNS 

1485-1603 
19.  Hf.nky  VII.  1485-1509 
137.  A  strong  rule.  Henry  VH.  wa.s  now  on  the 
throne,  and  as  hi.s  grandfath-r  had  been  a  Welshman 
named  Owen  Tudor,  Henry  nd  his  son  and  his  three 
grandchildren  are  known  as  ...e  Tudors.  They  were  all 
sovereigns  who  meant  to  have  their  oivn  way,  and  they 
general!"  succeeded. 

In  one  respect  England  was  just  at  tha*.  ne  an  easy 
country  to  rule,  for  the  clergy  desired  a  ...rong  gov- 
ernment, and  more  than  half  of  the  nobles,  who  might 
h.ive  opposed  the  royal  sway,  had  been  killed  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  that  had  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field.  The  other  nobles  had  much  less  power 
than  their  grandfathers  had  had,  for  now  that  so  little  of 
the  old  feudalism  survived,  they  could  not  easily  call 
together  men  to  fight  in  support  of  whatever  cause  they 
chose.  Henry  weakened  still  more  the  power  of  the 
nobles  to  revolt  by  forbidding  them  to  give  liveries  or 
badges  to  their  retainers.  The  use  of  gunpowder,  too, 
made  the  king  much  stronger  than  any  party  of  nobles, 
since  he  had  control  of  the  cannon  of  the  state, 
and  the  bows  and  arrows  of  the  yeomen  were  a  ?^J"u« 
small  matter  whon  opposed  to  cannon.  For  '"•«»'«- 
these  reasons   it  was   not  difficult  for  a  strong-willed 
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ruler  to  make  his  ';ountry  more  united  than  it  had  ever 

been  before.  There 
was  now  no  excuse 
for  continuing  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses 
since  Henry,  who 
was  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  had 
married  Princess 
EHzabcth  of  the 
house  of  York,  the 
sister  of  the  two 
little  princes  who 
had  been  murdered 
in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

138.   Pretend- 
ers.    Of  course 
there  were  some  re- 
needed  to  fear.     A  boy  was 


EMZAItETH    OF    YORK 


volts,  but  none  that  Henry 
HmUrt  once  brought 
siniML  forward  with  the 
claim  that  he  was  a  nephew 
of  I^dward  I\'.,  but  not 
many  believed  in  him,  and 
he  was  soon  taken  pris- 
oner. It  was  easily  found 
out  that  his  real  name  was 
Lam'jert  Simnel.  Henry 
was  amused  rather  than 
angry,  and  told  his  officers 
to  take  the  boy  to  the 
kitchen  and  let  him  work 
there  in  peace. 
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Not  long  after  this  another  boy,  or  rather  youn-  man 
named  Perkin  VVarbeck,  was  brought  forward  as  a  claim! 
ant  to  the  throne.     He  said  that  while  the  older  r„^ 
of  the  two  little  princes  in  the  Tower  had  been  wlibeot 
murdered,  he  himself  was  the  younger  ;  and  he  had  a  plau- 
sible  story  to  tell  of  how  he  had  made  his  escape      The 
yoimg  man  had  been  taught  most  carefully  the  special 
thmgs  that  the  prince  w(5uld  naturally  know ;  and  as  he 
was   supported   by  two   kings,  an    emperor,  and   other 
people  of  high  rank,  this  attempt  to  claim  the  English 
crown  was  of  much  more  consequence  than  that  of  Lam- 
bert Simnel.     Many  of  the  Irish  and  of  the  Scots  were 
mclmed  to  help  Warbeck,  and  he  made  various  efforts 
to  wm  followers,  going  from  one  country  to  another,  or 
to  those  districts  of  England  where  for  any  reason  the 
people  were  feeling  discontented.     These  efforts  to  gain 
he  crown  actually  lasted  for  five  years,  but  at  length 

headed  ^^'  "^  '"  ^^^  ^"^^"^  ^"'^  '^"^"^  ^e- 

139.  Henry's  methods  of  raising  money.     A  ques- 

t.on  that  was  far  more  important  to  Henry's  mind  than 

treastr'  %u7ryl^'"  "f  '''''  "^  ^''-^  '^e  royal 
treasury.  The  English  people  had  had  considerable 
experience  m  dealing  with  kings,  and  Henry  was  wise 
enough  to  know  that  if  the  masses  of  the  nation  were 
opposed  to  him,  there  would  be  little  of  either  comfort 
or  safety  for  him  on  the  throne.  It  would  not  do,  then, 
to  tax  the  people  as  a  whole  too  severely.  Moreover  he 
could  not  tax  them  without  the  permission  of  Pariia! 
ment,  and  he  greatly  preferred  not  to  summon  Parliament 
too  frequently,  but  to  go  on  quietly  in  his  own  way  with- 
out giving  much  opportunity  for  the  making  of  laws  that 
might  not  be  according  to  his  wishes 
With  Parliament  not  in  session  and  the  nation  as  a 
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whole  in  his  favor,  he  could  venture  to  take  from  the 
"lloitoa'i  rich,  and  this  he  did.  He  called  for  the  "be- 
rork."  nevolcnces  "  which  Edward  IV.  had  originated 
and  Richard  ill.  had  abo:  shed.  One  Cardinal  Morton 
is  said  to  have  invented  a  plan  known  as  "  Morton's 
Fork,"  by  which  Henry  could  get  money  from  any  one 
that  had  it.  If  a  man  lived  expensively,  the  king's  agent 
would  say  to  him,  "  You  are  spending  so  much  on  your- 
self that  you  may  rightfully  be  required  to  contribute  to 
the  e-xpenses  of  your  sovereign."  This  was  one  tine  of 
the  fork.  The  other  was  quite  as  bad  ;  for  if  a  man  lived 
simply  and  without  extravagance,  the  agent  would  say, 
"Your  living  costs  you  so  little  that  you  must  have 
enough  laid  by  to  make  a  generous  gift  to  the  king ; " 
and  this  was  the  other  tine  of  the  fork. 

Another  way  to  get  money  was  by  means  of  what  was 
called  the  "Star-Chamber  Court,"  so  named  because 
stars  were  painted  on  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
in  which  it  was  held.  This  court  was  made  up 
of  men  who  supported  whatever  the  king  wished  to  do, 
and  their  business  was  to  bring  up  the  offences  of  wealthy 
people  who  could  not  easily  be  tried  in  the  ordinary 
courts,  or  whose  misdemeanors  did  not  fall  strictly  under 
the  laws.  It  is  safe  to  say  thkt  the  offences  were  always 
punished  by  fines,  and  that  these  fines  were  made  as 
large  as  the  court  thought  the  men  could  be  forced  to 
pay. 

A  third  way  of  getting  money  was  by  revivmg  old 
laws  that  people  had  forgotten,  and  demanding  fines 
H.TtTiii«  whenever  one  was  broken.  By  these  means 
ouuwi.  Henry  accumulated  a  fortune  that  has  been 
estimated  at  about  ten  million  dollars. 

In  the  marriages  arranged  for  his  children,  Henry  was 
always  on  the  lookout  for  gain.     One  daughter  became 


The  Star 
Ohunlw. 
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the  wife  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  the  eldest  son,  Ar- 
thur, was  married  to  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,   ,„,„,, 
called  Katharine  of  Aragon,  the  daughter  of  muxiUM. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.     VVlien  Henry's  wife 
died,  he  did  his  best  to  secure  another  who  would  brinjc 
him  a  large  amount  of  money.     First,  he  sought  the 
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hand  of  the  widow  of  the  kins  of  Naples,  but  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  refused  to  pay  her  the  immense  fortune 
that  her  husband  had  ieft  her ;  and  Henry  then  tried  to 
get  the  sister  of  Philip,  the  ruler  of  Castile,  Just  at  that 
time  Philip  died,  and  as  Henry  thought  that  Philip's 
widow  would  have  more  money  than  the  sister,  he  applied 
for  her  hand.  She  was  partially  insane,  but  that  did  not 
matter  to  Henry  so  long  as  .she  would  bring  him  a  large 
dowry.  Her  father,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  refused  lu  sanc- 
tion any  such  marriage,  and  was  so  little  pleased  with 
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the  treatment  of  his  daughter  Katharine  in  England  that 
it  was  not  until  after  Henry's  death  and  her  second  mar- 
riage, this  time  to  Henry's  second  son,  that  her  com- 
plete dowry  was  paid. 

140.  Why  England  did  not  discover  America.  It 
was  chiefly  because  of  Henry's  dislike  to  spend  money 
that  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  America  fell  to  Spain 
rather  than  to  Kngland.  Columbus  tried  in  one  kingdom 
and  another  to  find  a  ruler  who  would  provide  him  with 
ships  and  money,  and  at  last  he  sent  his  brother  to  l""ng- 
land  to  lay  the  matter  before  Henry.  The  brother  was 
captured  by  pirates,  but  he  had  good  courage  and  finally 
made  his  way  to  England.  Unfortunately  he  was  in  rags, 
and  his  good  courage  would  count  for  little  if  he  had  not 
also  proper  clothes  in  which  to  appear  at  the  king's  court. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to  work  and  earn 
some  clothes.  He  set  about  making  money  by  drawing 
maps,  and  at  last  he  had  an  interview  with  Henry.  The 
king  was  much  interested,  but  the  plans  of  Columbus 
would  require  a  large  expenditure,  and  he  hesitated.  He 
hesitated  too  long,  and  in  1492  Columbus  set  sail  by  the 
aid  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  England  had 
ThaOiiKti  '°st  her  chance  to  discover  the  New  World. 
*•"■  Henry  must  have  been  sorry,  for  five  years  ter 
he  encouraged  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  two  Vene- 
tians who  lived  in  England,  to  make  a  voyage.  They 
went  directly  west  and  came  to  Newfoundland,  which 
was  spoken  of  as  the  "  New  Isle." 

141.  Growth  of  the  world.  In  the  days  of  Julius 
Caisar  it  was  said  that  Rome  "  ruled  the  world,"  but  it 
was  a  very  small  world,  for  people  knew  little  of  any 
part  except  the  lands  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  In  all  the  fifteen  ceuLUries  since  Cit-sar's  time  the 
world  had  grown  but  lit'..e  larger.     Most  countries  had 
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been  too  much  engaged  in  fighting  to  explore  the  ocean 

in  search  of  more  land;  but   now  one  discoverer  after 

another  set  out,  and  when  they  came  back  they  brought 

wonderful  stories  of  '^ 

the   strange    new 

country,    where    the 

rivers  were  wider  and 

the    forests    greater 

than  any  in  England. 

There    were    new 

birds     and    flowers, 

strange    beasts   and 

reptiles,   rumors    of 

great  stores  of  gold, 
and,  most  am^-ingof 
all,  there  was  a  new 
race  of  people,  un- 
like any  that  had 
been  known  before. 
It  was  like  a  marvel- 
lous fairy  tale  that 
had  suddenly  come 
true.  How  the  people 
must  have  gathered 
around  the  men  who 

had  made  the  voyage,  __^ 

and  how  everv  boy     ''*"  ''•"^'^'-  ok  henkv  vi..,  westm.nstkk 

that  had  watched  one  "'"''' 

of  the  ships  come  in  must  have  longed  to  be  a  sailor  and 

If  theU^  'T'f"'  '"''''  "'  ""^  '^"^  -™-  'he  w  ten 
If  these  lands  lay  m  the  west,  who  knew  what  miirht 
l.e  m  the  east .'     Vasco  da  Gama  set  sail  to  .se.         ^ 
whether  he  could  go  around  the  vast  unknown  o^ "' 
country  that  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Mediterranean     He 
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succeeded  and  came  to  Asia,  another  world  as  full  of 
marvels  as  America,  and,  except  for  a  small  part  of  the 
coast,  almost  as  unknown. 

142.  Condition  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  these  exciting  times  that  the  boy  was  growing  up  who 
was  to  become  Henry  VIII.,  king  of  lingland.  His 
father  and  his  mother  were  laid  in  the  chapel  of  West- 
minster, whose  windows  were  covered  with  a  tracery 
of  roses  of  red  and  roses  of  white  to  mark  the  union 
of  the  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York.  His  father  left 
him  a  realm  that  was  united,  prosperous,  and  accustomed 
to  a  firm  rule  ;  and  in  the  royal  treasury  was  such  a  for- 
tune as  had  never  before  been  in  the  hands  of  an  Eng- 
lish sovereign. 

SUMMARY 

With  Henry  VII.  began  the  "  personal  monarchy  "  of  the 
strong-willed  Tudors.  Henry  had  so  firm  a  hold  on  the 
crown  by  the  decree  of  Parliament,  by  tl  result  of  battle, 
and  by  his  marriage,  that  the  efforts  of  pretenders  to  ihe 
throne  were  useless.  To  obtain  money  he  resorted  to  benevo- 
lences and  other  questionable  schemes,  but  any  possible  re- 
volt of  the  nobles  against  a  king  who  controlled  the  cannon 
of  the  countr;  was  hopeless.  He  left  a  full  treasury  and  a 
peaceful,  united  country,  well  wonted  to  obey  its  sovereign. 
The  discovery  of  a  western  world  and  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge resulting  from  the  invention  of  printing  prepared  the 
way  for  the  intellectual  awakening  that  was  soon  to  come. 

20.  Henry  VIII.     1509-1547 

143.  A  popular  king.  When  Henry  VIII.  came  to 
the  throne,  the  country  had  every  reason  to  rejoice.  He 
was  about  eighteen  vdrs  of  age,  handsome,  graceful,  and 
with  a  frank,  hearty  manner  that  made  every  one  like 
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May-Day  came,  he 
was  not  satisfied  to 
remain  in  his  palace 

and  have  the  green 

boughs   brought  to 

him;    he  clothed 

himself  and  his  spe- 
cial attendants  in 

white  satin  in  honor 

of  the  season,  and 

went  to  the  woods 

with  them.    He  was 

well  educated,  and 
he  was  fond  of  books 
and  of  music.  He 
wrote  songs,  some 
of  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  One  of 
them,     queerly 

T£.  "itty.  -  ^  '''-'  '■'^'  '=  ^'^°-  '^■^  f-'WuIness 

"  As  the  holly  groweth  green, 
And  never  changeth  hue. 
So  am  I  —ever  have  been  — 
To  my  lady  true." 

tin!!^  ^'^f  ?  ^^'''  handsome  clothes  and  to  have  a  good 

pie  to  see  this  merry  young  man  enjoy  himself      Thev 
were  sure  that  he  would  be  kind  to  them,  for  losIS 
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first  thing  that  he  did  after  he  was  fairly  on  the  throne 
was  to  punish  the  men  who  had  helped  his  father  to  ex- 
tort money  so  unjustly.  No  one  stopped  to  question 
whether  it  was  these  men  or  Henry  VII.  who  had  been 
the  more  in  fault,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  noticed  that 
this  upright  young  king  made  no  attempt  to  give  back 
the  money. 

144.  Condition  of  Wales  and  Scotland.    The  Welsh 

no  longer  revolted,  for  as  He.iry  was  a  Tudor,  they  filt 

that  a  Welshman  was  ruling  England  rather  than  th.it 

England  was  ruling  them.     Scotland,  it  is  tmc,  made  an 

invasion,  but  there  was  a  terrible  battle  at  Klodden  Field, 

and  the  Scots  retreated  with  a  loss  of  m:uiv 
Floddu         ,  ,         ^  ^,  ,  ,   ■         ' 

Fnid.  thousands.     Amouf;  those  who  were  slam  was 

""•  the  Scottish  kiny,  and  now  there  was  little  fear 

of  any  further  trouble  with  Scotland. 

145.  Three  young  '■.tiers.  On  the  continent  Henry 
wished  at  first  for  an  alliance  with  France  ;  and  to  bring 
it  about  he  gave  the  hand  of  his  sister  Mary,  a  merry, 
fascinati  ig  girl  of  seventeen,  to  the  aged  French  king, 
though  she  wished  to  marry  a  nobleman  named  Charles 
Brandon.  The  French  king  soon  died,  and  now  the 
ruler  of  France,  Francis  I.,  and  the  German  emperor, 
Charles  V.,  both  ambitious  young  men,  were  each  eager 
for  Henry's  influence  and  aid.  Charles  came  to  Eng- 
land to  visit  him,  and  Francis  invited  Henry  to  a  meeting 
in  France. 

The  English  still  held  Calais,  and  this  meetit.g  was 
Tiupiuot  'o  be  on  a  plain  between  their  castle  and  one 
at  otlaii.  belonging  to  the  French.  Great  were  the  pre- 
parations. Henry  sent  over  more  than  two  thousand 
workmen  to  build  a  temporary  palace  with  stone  walls 
and  glass  windows.  The  roof  was  to  be  of  canvas  "  cu- 
riously parnished."     The  rooms  were  to  be  larger  than 
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those  of  any  I..ngl,sh  house,  and  the  walls  were  to  be 
h"ng  vv.th  tapestry  embroidered  with  silk  ar,d  gold 
In  two  months  the  bu.lding  was  ready,  and  Henry  st  ed 
from  Dover  for  Calais  with  r.  fleet  of  those  top^he  ; 
cast  e.l,ke  vessels  that  look  in  the  pictures  as 'if  they 
would  topple  over  at  a  breath  ^ 

the  Cloth  of  Gold,    as  the  place  was  afterwards 

called  from  the  magnificence  of  the  dress  and  ^'irSl^ 


the  eiuertainir': 


1  here  was  tilting,  and  there  "  "•"■ 


were  tournan.ents  and  all  kinds  of  feais  of  arms,  at  which, 


IN«L]5H    VVAR    SlliP    WHICH    CONVEVEH    HENKV    Vl„ 


Of  course,  the  two  kings  always  won.  !■  ,nally,  the  sover- 
e.gns  exchanged  gifts  and  bade  farewell  to  enrh  other 
In  spue  Of  all  the  lavishness  and  all  the  promises  of 
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brotherhood,  Henry's  help  was  given  to  Charles  ;  but  by 
and  by  when  Francis  was  taken  prisoner,  Henry  went  to 
his  aid,  though  he  exacted  liberal  payment  for  his  assist- 
BnuT'iin-  '""-'<;■  Henry's  aim  was  to  keep  the  power  of 
•inpoUoT.  Francis  and  of  Charles  as  nearly  equal  as  possi- 
ble, lest  one  or  the  other  should  become  too  strong  for 
I'-ngland  to  resist. 

146.  The  Benaissanoe.  Henry  wa..  interested  not 
only  in  statecraft  but  in  the  w6nderful  new  learning  that 
was  spreading  over  the  world.  In  1453,  the  year  that 
the  Hundred  Years'  War  closed,  the  Turks  captured 
Constantinople.  Many  learned  Greeks  lived  in  this  city, 
and  they  went  away  to  Italy,  especially  to  Florence. 
Long  before  Ca;sar  came  to  Britain,  the  Greeks  were 
a  remarkable  nation.  They  had  great  poets  and  his- 
torians and  philosophers,  and  their  sculptors  did  finer 
work  than  any  one  has  done  since  those  days.  For 
centuries  people  had  forgotten  all  this.  Hardly  any  one 
in  England  could  read  Greek,  and  the  clergy  called  it  a 
wicked  and  heathenish  tongue.  When  the  Greeks  came 
to  Florence  and  taught  the  Florentines  to  read  their 
language,  men  began  to  realize  what  valuable  old  books 
there  were  in  the  world.  This  new  interest  in  the  old 
knowledge  is  called  the  Renaissance,  or  the  new  birth. 
It  spread  rapidly  over  the  continent,  for  printing  had 
come  at  just  the  right  time  to  help  people  to  get  copies 
of  the  old  manuscripts.  England  soon  became  inter- 
ested, for  English  scholars  went  to  Italy  to  study,  and 
they  brought  books  and  knowledge  back  with  them  to 
their  own  country.  The  influence  of  the  Renaissance 
had  been  felt  in  England  even  before  Henry  came  to  the 
throne,  and  he  had  always  been  ready  to  strengthen  it. 

147.  Henry  as  a  theologian.  Henry  had  quite  an 
ambition  tu  be  known  hs  a  literary  man  and  a  theologian, 
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and  before  long  he  opportunity  presented  itself  In 
Gernury  Martin  Luther,  who  was  a  monk  and  a  r,ro- 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  had  declared  that 
•  rtam  abuses  existed  in  the  church  which  ought  to 
be  reformed,  and  the  pope  had  excommunicated  hin-. 
Henry  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject  in  favor  <,f  .^,„^ 
the  popes  position,  and  received  as  a  reward  SfSJS. 
the  title  of  "  Detender  of  the  Faith." 

148.  Henrys  first  marriage.     Thus  far  matters  had 
gone  according  to  the  will  of  the  king.     He  was  power- 
ful at  home  and  abroad.     His  kingdom  was  prosperou.s, 
and  he  had  won  glory  as  a  writer  and  theologian  and 
as  a  faithful  son  of  the  church  ;  but  one  thin-  began  to 
trouble   him  greatly.     Who   would  inherit   his  crow' 
He   had    a   daughter   Mary,   but   no   woman    ha  •    evtr 
ruled  the  Knglish  nation,     before  his  father's  death  ^^  he  1 
Henry  was  only  twelve  years  old,  it  had  been  a<'reei 
that  the  boy  should  marry  Katharine  of  Aragon,  the 
widow  of  his  oluer  brother  Arthur.     It  was  against  the 
law  to  marry  a  brother's  widow,  but  the  pope  had  given 
the  special  permission  of  the  church,  and  two  months 
alter  the  accession  Henry  and  Katharine  were  married 

149.  His  struBBle  for  a  divorce.  Henry  now  de- 
clared that  he  ought  not  to  have  become  Katharine's 
husband,  even  if  the  pope  did  give  him  permission,  and 
he  wished  the  present  pope  to  declare  that  the  marriage 
had  never  been  lawful.  It  would  be  easier  to  have  con- 
fidence m  his  scruples  of  conscience,  if  he  had  not  al- 
ready chosen  the  woman  whom  he  wished  to  ^ 
take  in  Katharine's  stead.  SI  e  was  a  young  "•'•th. 
g.ri  named  Anne  Boleyn,  daughter  of  an  English  no- 
bleman^ As  a  child  of  seven  she  had  gone  to  France 
when  Henrys  sister  Mary  married  the  old  French  king. 
V\hen  the  king  died,   Mary  married   Charles  Brandon, 
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and  came  to  Kn^land  to  persuade  her  royal  brother  to 
tor;,'ivc  her  husband  ami  herself ;  but  the  little  Anne 
rcniahied  in  I'rance  with  the  wife  of  Francis  I.  When 
at  last  she  returned  to  I'.ngland  and  apoeared  at  court, 


WULSEV    AND    HIS  SUITE 


Henry  was  greatly  pleased  with  her  beauty  and  anima- 
tion, and  he  determined  that  she  should  be  his  queen. 

He  had  a  minister  named  Wolsey,  who,  as  he  trusted, 
could  gain  the  pope's  consent  to  a  marriage  with  Anne, 
iiiiduua  Wolsey  had  for  years  devoted  himself  to  carry- 
woiMT-  ing  out  every  wish  of  the  king  and  to  increas- 
ing his  greatness.  This  was  exactly  what  pleased  Henry. 
He  could  be  free  to  do  what  he  chose,  and  yet  feel  .'lat 
everything  was  going  on  as  he  would  have  desired.  As 
a  reward,  Wolsey  had  been  made  archbishop  and  lord 
chancellor,  and  finally  cardinal.  He  lived  in  a  beautiful 
palace,  "  where  one  traverses  eight  rooms  before  reach- 
ing his  audience  chamber,"  says  an  old  writer.  The  de- 
scription of  his  house  sounds  like  a  chapter  from  the 
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"Arabian  Nights."  There-  were  beautiful  carpets  and 
,.Ikcn  tapestries.  It  is  said  that  ho  had  five  hundred 
sc  vant.s  uul  that  son.o  of  thera  wore  heavy  chains  of 
gold  and  garments  of  satin  and  of  velvet,  as  if  they  were 

I^vnl^T^r  t"  ""-■^•^"'"'^'1  ^^^-"t  ..ut.  two  attendants 
walked  before  him  and  called,  "Make  way  for  my  lord 
cardma .  At  the  house-<loor  he  would  mount  a  mule 
saddled  with  crmison  velvet,  and  two  men  would  go  with 
him,  each  bearing  a  great  silver  cross,  while  a  long  line 
of  nobles  followed  in  his  train. 

Although  he  lived  in  such  splendor,  he  was  thoughtful 
of  the  poor,  and  tried  to  do  for  tl.  ■-,  what  was  just  and 
k>nd.  As  all  affairs  of  state  and  church  were  really 
m  n,s  hands  he  did  for  many  years  very  nearly  what 
he  chose.  The  Venetian  ambassador  wro'e  home  that 
when  he  first  came  to  I.:nglan,l,  Wolsey  woidd  .say,  ■'//,> 

11^  shall  do  so  and  so  ;"  and  finally  he  said,  ••/  shall 
do  .so  and  so. 

160.  The  Popes  refusal.     Inasmuch  a    Wolsey  had 

own  so  much  sk.il  in  managing  the  affair.,  of  the  nation 

at  home  and  abroad,  it  u  no  wonder  that  Henry  believed 

h^  mm,.ster  could  get  him  a  divorce  from   Katharine 

Wolsey  seems  at   first  to  have  favored  the  idea,  think! 

while    hi  w"""^        .   T''  •■•  '''''''^  P""«"-  ^-'  th^it 
vh,le  the  kmg  might  have  a  son,  and  then  there  would 

be  no  question  about  the  succession,  he  himself  might 

by  the  influence  of  France  and  Kngland  be  chosen  for 

difrl'i^  t  '"'''>•  ^Z'"''  '^■''  ■^•'■y  ^''  'he  pope  was  in 
a  cMcult  position.  To  declare  that  the  act  of  the  pre- 
ceding pope  was  wrong  was  a  serious  matter,  and  more- 
over, ^he  queen  was  an  aunt  of  the  powerfui  Charles  V 
rhere  was  a  long  delay,  but  at  last  the  pope  refused  to 
-naul  the  niurnage.     Both  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  be- 
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lieved  that  Wolsey  had  not  done  his  best  for  them,  and 
all  in  a  moment  the  minister's  wealth  and  position  were 
taken  from  him.  The  vindictiveness  of  the  pair  went 
so  far  that  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but 

he  died  before  he  could 
be  brought  to  trial. 

151.  Henry  as  head 
of  the  church.  1534. 
Henry  then  appealed 
to  the  universities, 
trusting,  it  is  probable, 
to  bribes  and  threats 
rather  than  to  the  truth 
of  his  cause.  Then  he 
demanded  that  the 
English  clergy  should 
uphold  him,  and  after 
a  delay  of  five  years  he 
married  Anne.  The 
pope  threatened  him 
with  excommunication 
if  he  did  not  put  her  away,  but  Henry  retorted  in  1534 
by  forcing  Parliament  to  declare  that  he  himself  was 
the  only  head  of  the  church  in  England,  and  that  who- 
ever denied  this  was  guilty  of  treason.  Henry  stil! 
retained  his  title  of  "Defender  of  the  Faith,"  and  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  Protestant  Reformation,  which 
had  begun  with  the  teachings  of  Luther.  The  re- 
sult of  this  peculiar  condition  of  things  was  that  if  a 
Bninedor  man  was  a  Protestant  and  agreed  with  Luther,  ' 
i.6iiM4,d?  he  might  be  burned  as  a  heretic ;  while  if  he 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  said  that  the  pope  was  the 
head  of  the  church,  he  might  be  beheaded  as  a  traitor. 
Some  of  the  best  men  in  the  kingdom  were  put  to  death. 
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we,o  Bill  ,„attd  .,  „„„„  aftho  U  tfc  H     "  S;'"."" 
bte.i.  but  More  wm.i.)  „„.        ,,  "''''^>'  ^''  b^d 

.ng  .A«.V.m-,  which  tells  the  story^.f  .  happy  ""^ 

country  where  no  one  was  rich  nil   n       '^'^^ 

where  no  one  worked  too  h'rd        H         °"^  '""'  P""-"' 

ihe  pope  excommunicated  Henrv    h„t  ti,„  i- 

received  "rail  n"  "''  "^  '"l"'^'-     ^''^  "^"""^^  ^"^  """^ 
recen-ed  small  pens.ons,  and  that  was  their  only  recom- 
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poor  would  not  have  suffered  so  severely;  but  wages 
rose  slowly  while  i)ricfs  rose  rapidly,  and  there  was  great 
destitution  in  the  merest  necessities  of  life.  Still  an- 
other reason  lay  in  the  incrLaso  of  sheep-raising.  While 
the  ])Oorer  people  lived  on  the  manors,  they 
were  sure  of  food  and  shelter  at  least,  whether 
they  were  sick  or  well,  but  when  so  many  vil- 
leins became  free  after  the  Black  Death  and  the  battle 
of  Crecy,  and  the  price  of  labor  rose,  men  who  owned 
manors  turned  them  into  great  sheep-farms,  because  one 
tnan  and  a  dog  were  all  the  help  needed  to  care  for  a 
large  number  of  sheep.  The  .same  thing  was  done  in 
Henry's  reign  ;  and,  worse  than  this,  the  commons  where 
the  poor  had  always  had  the  right  to  pasture  a  cow  or 
keep  a  pig  were  inclosed  for  the  landlord's  sheep.  This 
seizure  of  the  commons,  taken  together  with  the  loss  of 
help  from  the  convents,  made  the  poor  who  were  old  and 
feeble  suffer  severely.  Many  of  those  that  were  strong 
and  well  and  could  find  no  work  became  robbers  and 
beggars.  They  roamed  about  the  land,  gathering  in  the 
forests  through  which  the  roads  ran,  and  robbed  or  mur- 
dered unguarded  travellers.  The  whole  kingdom  seemed 
to  have  become  a  nest  of  thieves. 

All  sorts  of  laws  were  passed,  not  to  make  life  better 
for  the  poor,  but  simply  to  prevent  their  being  a  danger 
to  the  rich.  One  law  was  that  every  "  stui  dy 
beggar"  was  to  be  whipped  and  told  to  go  to 
the  place  in  which  he  was  born  ;  and  if  he  was 
too  long  in  making  the  journey,  he  was  to  be  whipped 
again  in  every  village.  This  was  the  penalty  for  the 
first  offence.  If  a  man  was  found  begging  a  second  time, 
he  was  to  be  whipped  again  and  the  upper  part  of  his 
right  ear  was  to  be  cut  off.  The  third  time  he  was  to 
be  put  into  jail  and  tried,  and,  if  found  guilty,  to  be 
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hanged.^  There  was  n„  effort  made  to  reform  the  "  sturdy 
beggar  or  to  provide  work  for  him,  and  no  plan  was 
tnade  to  ass.st  the  aged  and  the  sick  ;  the  whole  aim  of 
the  law  seemed  to  be  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  people. 

153.  A  third  marriage.  While  these  things  were 
gon,g  on,  Henry,  mstead  of  trying  to  find  a  wise  remedy 
for  the  ev.Is,  -vas  again  considering  the  question  of  n,ar. 
nage.  He  was  apparently  somewhat  tired  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  though  three  years  earlier  he  had  overthrown 
the  church  and  the  law  to  marry  her.  She  had  brought 
hm    a  daughter,   Klizabeth,   but   he   still    had   no   son 

fT,?cLT'%f  "'^"i  "''^P''^  '"  "'^S"'  'hat  the  power- 
ful  Charles  V.  would  never  accept  a  child  of  Katharine', 
successor  as  the  lawful  inheritor  of  the  crown.     Other 
h.nted  that  the  lack  of  a  son  was  a  proof  of  the  anger  o 

cult  to  find  people  to  testify  to  whatever  would  please 
the  kmg,  and  the  result  was  that  after  three  years  of  mTr 

s"truck  off'  IT  '''"''f  "^  ""^conduct,  and  her  head  «;.« 
struck  off  with  a  sword.  The  next  day  the  king  married 
Jane  Seymour;  and  Parliament  met  at  „  .e  to  declTre 
at  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  the  Process  m" 
should  never  mherit  the  crown.  ^ 

Jane  Seymour  died,  leaving  one  child,  who  was  named 
Edward,  and  now  Henry  had  a  son  to  whom  he  could 
eave  the  crown.  Nevertheless,  he  straightway  ordered 
h.s  councl  ors  to  find  him  a  new  bride.  ThomL  Crom 
well,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  Wolsey,  was  very  de- 
s.rot,sthat  the  ne.vt  queen  of  England'  should  be  a 
Protes  ant,  so  that  the  Roman  Catholics  might  gain  no 
around  m  the  realm.     Henry  did  not  yield  at  once.     It 

she  should  share  his  throne,  and  that  she  replied  with 
a  profound  courtesy :  ^  i-  » 
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"  I  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for  the  honor  that  you 
do  me.  If  I  had  two  heads,  one  should  be  at  your 
majesty's  service ,  but  as  I  have  only  one,  I  prefer  to 
remain  as  I  am." 

154.  Henry's  other  marriagej.  Cromwell  was  trying 
to  interest  the  king  in  one  Anne  of  Clevcs,  a  German 
princess,  and  he  wrote  of  her  to  Henry,  "  She  e.xcelleth 
as  far  the  duchess  as  the  golden  sun  excelleth  the  silvery 

moon."  He  admitted 
that  she  knew  neiti-er 
French,  Latin,  nor  I'^ng- 
lish,  but  he  was  sur° 
that  she  would  soon 
learn  to  converse  with 
the  king.  She  spent 
much  of  her  time  in 
sewing,  and  was  igno- 
rant of  music  ;  but,  he 
said,  "They  t.ike  it  here 
in  Germany  for  a  re- 
buke that  great  ladies 
should  be  learned  or 
have  any  knowledge  of 
music."  Finally,  a  famous  artist  was  engaged  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  this  paragon  of  beauty  and  goodness,  and 
the  king  agreed  to  marry  her. 

There  were  great  preparations  for  her  reception,  but 
one  of  the  king's  officers  said  after  his  first  glimpse  of 
her  that  he  was  never  so  much  dismayed  in  his  life  ; 
and  when  Henry  met  her,  he  was,  as  the  record  declares, 
"  marvellously  astonished  and  abashed."  He  embraced 
her  with  all  propriety,  but  he  hardly  spoke  at  all,  and  quite 
forgot  to  give  her  the  present  that  he  had  brought  for 
her.     It  is  said  that  she  was  really  exceedingly  homely 
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and  awkward  as  well  as  dull  and  slow.  Henry  married 
her,  but  m  h.s  wrath  he  sent  Cromwell  to  the  block  "nd 
after  a  few  months  he  obtained  a  divorce  from  Anne  o' 
the  ground  that,  as  he  had  married  her  against  h",  wUl 
he  had  not  g,ven  his  full  consent.  He  had  two  mo  e 
w.ves ;  one  he  beheaded  and  one  survived  him. 

155.  Sucoession  to  the  throne.     Henrv  was  nnf  ...,. 
at  rest  about  the  succession  to  the  thron  . '  T    -re  v  r 
the  three  children,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Edwa  d      E] 
ward  was  not  a  strong  child,  and  the  k.ngwas  afraid  that" 
he  would  not  live.     There  must  be  a  plan  made  for  the 
.ng  don,  ,t  hcdied.f„r  Henry  couldnotbearthetougj 
that  the  crown  sl,ould  pass  from  his  family,  and  he  was  ■ 
determmed  that  even  if  no  woman  had  ev^r  ruled  e" 
2i™rp"T     """  ""'=  'f  ^"^^^^^  ^i<^  -t  '-e.     Hfs 

arbitrary  sovereign  demander^       "^^'^^'^^''''^ 
arrange  the  order  of  succession  ^  '°  "°''''  '° 

One  party  in  the  kingdom  believed  rh:.t  ti, 

ter  Elizabeth  could  not    ' '"^ '^  ""^^^f"'"';  her  dau^h- 

Edward's  succession,"   b    h  Kaln^-^e  '^"f  .""i'^"  ^^ 
died  befnrp     ,=.        .1.  l^athat.ne  and  Anne  had 
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anything  better  could  have  bejn  done  is  a  question,  but 
many  a  man  trembled  as  he  thought  of  what  the  future 
might  bring. 

SUMMARY 

Henry  VIII.  came  to  the  throne  with  the  advantage  of  an 
unquestioned  claim  and  a  full  Teasury.  The  Welsh  were 
content,  and  the  Scotch  were  subdued.  By  a  wise  foreign 
policy,  Henry  avoided  trouble  with  France  and  Germany.  He 
ruleil  the  land  witii  an  absolutism  by  which,  indeed,  quiet 
and  order  were  secured,  though  the  power  of  Parliament  was 
greatly  lessened.  His  interest  in  the  new  learning  strength- 
•  ened  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  in  England.  His  de- 
termination not  to  submit  to  the  pope's  refusal  to  declare 
his  first  marriage  unlawful  resulted  in  the  establishing  of  a 
national  church.  In  this  reign  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  were 
multiplied  by  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  together  with 
the  spread  of  the  custom  of  sheep-raising  and  "inclosing." 
Beggary  and  robbery  increased  in  spile  of  severe  penalties. 
By  Henry's  will,  to  which  Parliament  agree i,  the  crown  was 
to  descend  to  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  in  the  order 
given. 

21.  Edward  VI.  1547-1553 
166.  A  lovable  king.  A  boy  of  only  nine  years 
was  now  at  the  head  of  the  English  nation,  and  a  great 
change  it  must  have  been  to  have  thi."  gentle,  lovable, 
thoughtful  child  for  a  ruler  instead  of  his  selfish,  arbi- 
trary father  His  tutors  were  never  weary  of  writing 
about  his  goodness  and  his  learning,  and  if  half  that  they 
sa'id  was  true,  he  really  must  ha\,.  been  quite  a  wonder. 
They  claimed  that  when  he  was  thirteen  he  understood 
French,  English,  and  Latin  thoroughly,  and  had  studied 
seven  languages  to  some  extent,  to  say  nothing  of  hav- 
ing learned  more  or  less  of  logic,  music,  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  many  matters  of  state. 
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deserve  a  very  creaf     II     .         '-^"""^■' ^  he  cli<i  not 
themattentiy  Tnon       '  '"'"■'*'-'  '"  "^^^'"'"S  ^^ 

he  was  eJ  e'yeis     ,d";''T"'  '"'"',^'"-''  '"  l""^  "■'-'" 

lortably  his  father 

lived    on    a    small 

farm,   and   how 

many    cows    and 

sheep  he  kei)t.    \o 

wonder  that  the 

little  king  listened 

when  the  bishop 

went  on  to  say  that 
four  or  five  times  as 
much  rent  was  now 
demanded  f;.r  the 
same  farm,  so  that 
the  present  holder 
had  a  hard  stnig- 
gle  to  keep  from 
starving.     Kdward  '""'""'  "'■ 

no  power  whatever  pvr,.i,i-  fi,  ►  ■,,  "^" 

vnii    1      ■       "'""-^'-r.  except  that  connci   ors  would  m^., 

"a  T:!'f"  "  "?'  '"■"'^''""  "f  'he  Bible  had  been 

Skin  ^      ■   I    u  ""'  ""'^'y  circulated,  and  people  were 
thmkmg  much  about  religious  matters.     They  -iere  pcT 
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haps  more  ready  for  changes  than  they  had  been  in 
Henry's  time,  but  the  duke  went  on  with  his  innovations 
far  more  rapidly  than  people  wished  to  follow  him.  For 
BtmoTii  o<  ""6  thing,  there  were  to  be  no  images,  crosses, 
laiitM,Me.  or  pictures  in  the  churches,  and  the  service  was 
to  be  in  iMiglish.  To  people  who  had  seen  hanging  on 
the  walls  of  the  church  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ  and 
in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  had  loved  them  ever  since 
they  were  children,  it  seemed  a  very  wicked  thing  to  pull 
them  down,  and  to  break  beautiful  stained  glass  windows 
that  represented  stories  in  the  Hible ;  while  men  and 
women  who  had  heard  the  church  service  in  Latin  all 
their  lives  felt  as  if  it  was  undignified  and  irreverent  to 
repeat  it  in  every-day  Knglish. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  and  the  other  Protestants 
believed  that  what  they  were  doing  was  right,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  believed  that  all  these  chai.ges  were 
wrong ;  but  the  duke  was  in  power,  a"  .  the  changes  were 
made.  He  had  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  others  compile 
OompiiUoiT  ^^^  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  is  now 
uroitiu  known  as  the  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  It 
Ooamoi  was  taken  in  large  part  from  the  old  RoMcn 
'"^"-  Catholic  service,  but  it  was  in  English,  aud  the 
sound  of  the  words  was  strange  and  unfamiliar,  so  that 
many  people  would  have  disliked  it  even  if  it  had  been 
an  exact  translation.  Instead  of  waiting  a  while  and 
introducing  the  book  gradually,  the  duke  declared  that 
it  must  be  used  at  once  in  all  the  churches  ;  and  when 
revolts  came,  as  they  did  come  in  great  numbers,  he  put 
them  down  with  the  utmost  severity. 

158.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  becomes  Pro- 
tector. There  were  other  reasons  for  discontent,  for  the 
work  of  inclosing  the  common  pasture  land  was  still  go- 
ing on,  and  every  inclosure  drove  many  people  from  their 
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felt  obl.gul  to  suppress  their  revolts  with  a  strong  hand' 
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property  that  had  belonged  to  the  church  was  devoted 
to  schools  for  boys.     The  most  famous  of  these  schools 

he  founded  in  London. 
It  is  named  Christ's 
Hospital,  but  it  is  of- 
tener  called  the  Blue- 
Coat  School,  from  the 
peculiar  clothes  that 
the  boys  wear.  The 
coat  is  blue  with  a 
long  skirt  coming  down 
almost  to  the  ground. 
The  belt  is  red,  the 
stockings  yellow,  and 
the  shoes  have  large 
buckles.  The  boys 
wear  no  hats  summer 
or  winter.  This  was 
che  ordinary  dress  of  a 
schoolboy  in  Edward's  day,  and  its  style  has  never  been 
changed. 

160.  Northumberland's  plan.  The  young  king  was 
to  be  in  full  possession  of  his  kingdom  when  he  was 
eighteen,  but  it  was  soon  admitted  that  there  was  little 
probability  of  his  living  to  that  age.  Here  was  North- 
umberland's opportunity.  Uy  the  will  of  Henry  VIII., 
if  all  three  of  his  children  died  without  leaving  any  chil- 
dren, the  crown  was  to  go  to  the  descendants  of  his 
younger  sister  Mary,  who  had  married  Charles  Brandon. 
One  of  Mary's  granddaughters  was  a  gentle,  lovable  girl 
named  Jane  Grey,  and  Northumberland  had  brought 
it  about  that  she  should  marry  his  son.  Lord  Guilford 
Dudley,  for  what  he  planned  was  to  make  Lady  Jane 
queen  of  England. 
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He  persuaded  lidwanl  rh-it  k„        i  ■ 

tured  what  tcrHb.c  conscuences't    1    'Z" '"^' "«=' 
queen  Lt"     '"^  '"'"'  ''"'"''  '"  ''-"-   "-'"■' 

Mary  but  also  I.;,i^abeth.  ancT  !h    "    t  ""''^  "'"  ""'^ 
second  cousin.  Udy  Jane!     sijl'X  ^,^2^  "'' 

knew  w  at  it  .as  to  have  I  wi„  o/her  f .t  S?;;'- 

pa^^'ii=th::::^^';:;-v^^^^'— - 

hcT  properly  if  they  hnd  t^eaf  d  h  r  i n  u'"  ''•■•"""« 

The  only  one  who  seem  to  h, v.  K  "^  ""^'^  ^'''■^'^'""• 
t"  her  wL  her  tutor  ""aster  Ay  .eT"  'T.  '"'  ""''"' 
long  for  the  hours  to  come  that  S-'  '"''  '^^  "'^■''  '" 
him,  and  could  be  free  from    Ee  n      J''  '"  '^'"'^  "'"'' 

i-rht  t„  thr.  n,  ,  "'^"   'he    best   «»»M1. 

'""h  thl  tl"'^;.;  ^'  ^-''"r  ''"  "■'"'=''  ■'  '"  "er, 

he  har  s  of  "t"  R^^^^^^e  land  from  falling  into' 

i^oman  Catholics.     At  last  she  was 
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persuaded  that  it  must  be  as  he  had  said.  She  yielded, 
and  set  to  work  to  be  a  queen  as  conscientiously  as  she 
had  studied  her  lessons. 

When  I'Mward  died,  Northumbtrland  tried  to  keep  the 
news  secret  until  he  could  get  possession  of  Mary  and 
shut  her  up  in  the  Tower;  but  she  too  had  friends  on 
the  watch.  They  told  her  at  once  ol  the  king's  death, 
and  she  took  refuge  in  a  strong  castle  so  near  the  sea 
that  she  could  escape  to  the  emperor  of  Ciermany  if 
there  was  need  of  flight.  The  council  proclaimed  I.ady 
Jane  (|Ueen.  For  twelve  days  she  was  on  the  throne, 
and  that  is  why  she  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Twelve- 
days'  Oueeii." 

161.  Mary  becomes  queen.  Mary  had  no  idea  of  giv- 
ing up  her  kingdom.  She  sent  her  claim  to  the  council, 
but  they  told  her  to  "  submit  and  behave  as  a  goiKl  sub- 
ject." Instead  of  submitting,  however,  she  collected 
around  her  the  strongest  mcmbets  j:  i  •  Koma:'  Taih- 
olic  nobility,  and  also  many  Protestants,  for  all  were 
weary  of  uncertainties,  and  were  disgusted  with  the 
transparent  selfishness  of  Northumberland.  She  was 
accepted  as  queen  in  one  place  after  another.  The  fleet 
stood  firmly  by  her ;  the  army  refused  to  fight  against 
her  ;  and  soon  the  council,  with  Northumberland  at  their 
head,  proclaimed  her  as  queen.  Northumberland's  sud- 
den change  of  allegiance  was  of  no  avail,  for  he  was  put 
to  death,  and  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were  sent  to 
the  Tower. 


i    L 


SUMMARY 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  compiled,  and  the  Pro- 
testant faith  established.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was 
Protector,  aroused  the  enemity  of  boili  rich  and  poor,  and  was 
executed.    The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  succeeded  to 
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he  ...hcc,  per,ua<U..  F:<|war<l  .0  will  ,he  crown  .0  Lady  Jane 
U.y,  w,fc  of  Northumberland-,  .on.  For  twelve  da«  she 
ragncd,  then  Mary  became  cjuee.,.  An  nnpor.a.u  etl  „  of 
U^^Y^B"  -  'he  founding  of  ,„a„y  free  l-rote'tan.  school    fo 


22,  MAKy.     1553-1558 

162    Coronation  of  Mary.     In  a  few  weeks  after  the 

imprisonment  of  the 
■ '  r  w  c  1  V  e  -  (1  a  y  s ' 
Queen,"     Mary    was 

crowned.      She  wore 

a  rich   blue   velvet 

gown    trimmed    with 

ermine.     On   her 

head  was  a  hoop  of 

gold  loaded  with  pre- 
cious stones,  and 

from    it     hung    over 

her  shoulders  a  veil  of 

tissue  of  i^old  spark- 

hng   with   gems.      It 

was  all  very  brilliant, 
l)ut  the  crown  was 
so  heavy  that  she 
was  often  obliged 
'"hold  up  her  head   with  both  hands. 

63.   Mary-a   hard  life,     Mary  had    had  a  hard  life. 
Uat.l  she  was   almost  grown  up,  she  was  treate.l  with  all 

he  respect   that  could  be  shown  to  the  daughter  of  -, 

nverful  king.     Then,  after  Henry's  divorce,  everythi.  ^ 

uas  suddenly  changed.    Her  own  mother  was  sent  awa/ 

md  the  honors  that  had  been  showered  upon  \Hry  were 

given  to  Anne  Uoleyn's  daughter,  the  baby  Elizabeth 
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164.  Mary's  religion.  Mary  was  so  firm  a  Roman 
Catholic  that  she  even  resisted  her  royal  little  brother 
when  he  bade  her  no  longer  hear  mass.  King  though  he 
was,  she  wrote  him  to  the  effect  that  his  letter  must  have 
come  from  his  councillors  rather  than  himself,  for  he 
was  hardly  old  enough  to  be  a  judge  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. Her  unhappiness  had  been  so  associated  with  the 
changes  in  the  church  that  she  could  hardly  help  feeling 
a  great  bitterness  toward  the  Protestant  innovations  and 
those  who  had  brought  them  about,  and  she  was  as  deter- 
mined to  restore  the  old  ways  as  her  father  had  bef-n 
to  alter  them.  Parliament  was  almost  as  obedient  as  it 
had  been  to  Henry  VIII.  It  repealed  the  laws  against 
the  power  of  the  pope  in  England,  and  made,  or  rather 
revived,  the  law  for  the  burning  of  those  whose  belief 
differed  from  that  of  the  sovereign.  On  one  point,  how- 
ever, Parliament  was  unyielding  ;  it  would  not  restore  to 
the  church  the  land  that  had  been  taken  from  the  monas- 
teries. Indeed,  such  a  restoration  could  hardly  have 
been  expected,  for  the  greater  part  of  this  land  had  been 
divided  among  various  r.oble  families,  and  members  of 
most  of  them  had  seats  in  the  House  of  Loids. 

165.  Mary's  marriage.  No  sooner  was  Mary  on  the 
throne  than  the  whole  country  was  eager  for  her  mar- 
riage. Through  the  troublous  times  of  this  age,  the  first 
thing  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  a  whole  seems  to 
have  been  the  wish  for  a  firm,  just  control,  and  an  un- 
disputed succession  to  the  throne;  and  they  thought 
that  if  Mary  had  children,  the  crown  would  descend 
peacefully  to  them,  and  the  country  would  be  at  rest. 
There  were  various  suitors  for  her  hand,  and  England 
hoped  that  she  would  marry  an  Englishman.  Unfortu- 
nately, Mary  greatly  admired  a  portrait  that  she  had 
seen  of  her  cousin  Philip,  a  Spanish  prince ;  and  although 
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she  had  never  met  the  young  man,  she  was  determined 
to  marry  Lim.     Parliament  pleaded  as  eainestly  as  it 
dared,  but    ■•ia.y  r-:'|>l:cc'  that  in  so  important  a  matter 
she  should  100k  to  (,od  i.d  not  to  Parliament  for  advice. 
There  w  -■:  two  ryas  .ns  why  the  linglish  would  have 
preferred  almost  any  o-e  else  rather  than  Philip  of  Spain. 
One  was  that  in  Spain  the  opposition  to  the 
changes  in  the  church  was  strcmgcst,  and  pco-  SSifoi 
pie   who    believed    in    the    newer   ways   were  ™"''' 
brought  before  a  kind  of  tribunal  called  the  Inquisition. 
Then,  to  make  them  give  up  their  belief,  tliey  were  t.ir- 
tured  or  burned 
alive.    Large  num- 
bers had  suffered. 
Philip  was  known 
to  approve  of  this 
method    of    mak- 
ing people  recant, 
and  few   English- 
men    wished     to 
see  the  Inquisition 
flourish    in     their 
country. 

The  other  rea- 
son was  that  Philip 
would  probably  be 
king  of  Spain  be- 
fore many  years 
had  passed;  and  as  -""•""■ 

Spain  was  a  rich,  powerful  countr)',  !•: ngland  was  afraid 
of  becoming  nothing  but  an  unimportant  province  of  a 
great  kingdom.  Mary  was  firm,  but  the  general  feeling 
ivas  so  ag,iinst  this  marriage  that  the  .street-boys  of  Lon- 
don pelted  with   snowballs   the   Spanish   ambassador's 
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"  harbingers,"  or  officers  who  went  in  advance  to  secure 
proper  accommodations  for  the  noble  and  his  followers. 
A  game  of  "English  and  Spaniards"  was  invented,  /.i 
which  the  pretence  was  made  of  hanging  the  boy  that 
acted  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Prince.     But   it  was  not 
all  boy's  play,  for  Sir  Thomas  VVyatt  and  the  men  of 
Kent  rose  in  rebellion,  and  it  was  only  the  bravery  and 
promptness  of  the  queen  that  won  for  her  the  victory. 
At  once   Lady  Jane  Grey  and   Lord  Dudley  were  put 
to  death,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  shut  up  in  the 
Tower.     Shortly  afterwards  Mary  was  married  to  Philip. 
166.  Persecutions.     Mary  had  set  her  heart  on  re- 
storing the  old  religion.     Almost  at  once  the  laws  for 
burning  heretics  were  revived  and  ruthlessly  enforced. 
Among  the  first  to  suffer  were  Bishop  Latimer,   who 
used  to  preach  before  the  boy  king,  Edward  VL,  and 
Ridley,  who  had  once  been  Bishop  of  London.     "  Play 
the  man.  Master  Ridiey,"  said  Latimer,  as  he  was  dying, 
"  we  shall  this  day  light  up  such  a  candle  by  God's  grace 
in  England,  as  I  tru.st  shall  never  be  put  out."     Then 
came  Bishop  Hooper.  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  about 
three   hundred  besides.      In  spite  of   the  warnings  of 
her  councillors,  and  even   the  advice  of   her  husband, 
Mary  would  not  relinquish  the  persecution  of  those  who 
did  not  agree  with  her  in  religious  opinions.     She  was 
thoroughly  sincere  in  her  action,  and  thought  that  she 
was  doing  God's  work.     She  saw  that  she  was  losing  the 
good  will  of  the  people,  but  belie\ing  that  she  was  right 
she  would  not  give  up  her  efforts  to  reform  the  coun- 
try.    It  is  because  so  many  were  put  to  death  in  this 
brief  reign  that  the  queen  is  called  "  Bloody  Mary." 

If  Mary  had  been  just  as  firm  in  her  religious  creed  as 
.she  was,  but  had  also  been  gentle  and  kind,  and  char- 
itable to  the  beliefs  of  others,  one  can  hardly  say  what 
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the  effect  of  her  reign  might  have  been  upon  England, 
but  she  was  bitter  and  cruel ;  and  when  people  saw 
burned  at  the  stake  one  clergyman  after  another,  men  of 
holy  lives  and  kindly  deeds  ;  when  they  remembered  that 
while  there  had  been  burnings  in  the  previous  reigns, 
the  number  of  the  sufferers  had  been  small  indeed,  com- 
pared with  this  great  company,  —  then,  even  though  they 
might  yield  for  the  time,  there  could  be  in  the  end  no 
real  gain  to  the  church  that  Mary  loved. 

167.  Philip's  desertion.  One  cannot  help  feeling  a 
profound  pity  for  Queen  Mary,  She  was  sincere,  she 
was  earnest,  and  she  did  without  a  shade  of  hesitancy 
that  which  she  believed  to  be  right.  After  the  days  of 
her  early  girlhood,  she  can  hardly  have  had  many  happy 
hours.  She  had  withstood  her  whole  nation  for  the  love 
of  Philip,  and  he  cared  nothing  whatever  for  her.  He 
was  ten  years  younger  than  she,  and  she  was  so  frail  that 
she  knew  her  life  would  not  be  a  lung  one  ;  but,  although 
she  did  everything  in  her  power  to  persuade  the  English 
people  to  promise  that  he  should  be  their  ne.xt  sovereign, 
they  refused.  It  was  only  in  the  hope  of  becoming  king 
of  England  that  Philip  had  agreed  to  marry  Mary,  and 
after  they  had  been  married  a  few  months,  he  discovered 
that  the  air  of  the  land  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  he 
returned  to  Spain.  Only  once  did  he  come  to  visit  her, 
and  then  for  but  a  short  stay. 

168.  England  loses  Calais.  1558.  Spain  had  been 
fighting  with  France,  and  though  ICngland  was  not  in- 
volved in  the  quarrel,  Mary  had  entered  into  the  war  to 
please  her  husband.  The  one  possession  that  lingland 
still  held  in  France  was  Calais,  which  had  once  been 
strongly  fortified  ;  but  in  the  previous  reigns  so  much 
money  had  been  wasted  that  the  defences  of  the  forts 
had   not   been   kept   in   order.      P>ance   now  attacked 
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Calais  and  won.     England  no  longer  owned  an  inch  of 
ground  in  the  Icingdom  that  lay  across  the  channel. 

Not  a  word  of  regret  had  Mary  for  all  the  lives  that 
had  been  taken  during  her  short  reign  ;  but  for  the  loss 
of  Calais  she  grieved  deeply  during  the  few  weeks  that 
she  lived  after  its  capture.  "When  I  die,"  she  said, 
"Calais  will  be  found  written  on  my  heart." 


SUMMARY 

The  reign  of  Mary  was  marked  by  persecutions  so  bitter  as 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  religious  reaclion  and  the  joyful 
recuption  of  a  Protestant  queen.  Mary's  marriage  to  Philip 
of  Spain  strengthened  Spain's  hope  of  future  dominion  in 
England  ;  and  the  loss  of  f.-Uais  left  England  without  an  inch 
of  ground  in  the  country  where  her  power  had  formerly  been 
so  great. 


23.  Elizabeth.  1558-1603 
1 69.  Elizabeth's  early  life.  Elizabeth's  life  had  been 
quite  different  from  that  of  her  sister  Mary.  Elizabeth 
was  too  young  at  her  mother's  death  to  remember  the 
execution,  while  Mary  could  never  forget  the  long  years 
during  which  her  mother  was  made  so  unhappy.  Vv'bile 
Mary  reigned,  she  was  always  afraid  that  there  would  lie 
plots  to  put  Elizabeth  in  her  place,  and  she  had  had 
every  motion  of  her  sister  closely  watched.  Eliza- 
beth had  passed  years  in  danger,  but  Mary  had  passed 
years  in  unhappines.s.  Mary  could  hardly  help  becoming 
embittered,  while  Elizabeth  had  only  grown  wary  and 
cautious.  She  had  been  released  from  imprisonment,  but 
she  was  wise  enough  10  see  that  the  only  way  for  her  to 
save  her  life,  or  at  any  rate  to  keep  out  of  che  Tower, 
was  to  express  no  opinions  and  to  have  as  little   said 
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about  herself  as  possible.  The  best  thing  for  her  to  do 
was  to  live  quietly  in  the  country,  and  that  was  what 
she  had  done.     She  was   fond  of   study,  and  much  of 


QUEEN    ELIZALETH 


the  last  few  years  before  she  came  to  the  throne  she  had 
spent  in  reading  Latin  and  Greek. 

170.  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic?    When  Mary 
(lied  in  1558  and  Elizabeth  was  proclaimed  queen,  it  is 
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probable  that  hardly  one  person  in  the  land  knew  what 
her  thoughts  were  on  the  great  questions  of  the  day, 
.  or  was  really  sure  whether  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
or  a  Protestant.     Philip,  who  had  now  become  king  of 
Spain,  had  not  given  up  all   hope  of  wearing  the  crown 
of  England,  and   within  one  month  he  suggested   that 
she  should  announce  herself  a  Roman  Catholic  and  take 
him  for  a  husband.     Even  then  Elizabeth  did  not  express 
herself  at  all  definitely,  but  only  received  his  proposal 
with  the  utmost  courtesy,  though  she  postponed  giving 
him  an  answer,  saying  that   she  must  wait  to  ask  the 
advice  of  her  Parliament.     She  had  set  free  all  who  were 
in  prison  because  of  their  opinions  on  religious  matters, 
but  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  perform  such  deeds  of 
generosity  on  coming  to  the  throne,  and  no  one  could 
guess  from  this  act  what  she  really  thought.     Her  acces- 
sion occurred  in   November,  and  every     ;ie  about  the 
queen  watched  her  eagerly.     She  named  the  men  for  her 
council,  but  that  did  not  solve  the  question  ;  for  while  she 
chose  some  who  were  Protcstant.e,  she  retained  in  office 
many  Roman  Catholics  whom  her  sister  had  selected. 
She  was  quite  accjstomed  to  being  watched,  and  .she 
gave  no  hint  on  which  side  she  should  stand.     All  waited 
for  Christmas.     If  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  she  would 
surely  he  r  mass  on  that  day.     To  the  last  moment  she 
concealed  her  thoughts,  for  she  even  remained  in  the 
chapel  for  a  while,  listening  to  the  service ;    but  when 
the  mass  was  to  be  offered,  she  rose  and  left  the  room. 
She  had  made  her  choice,  and  in  two  days  she  issued 
a  proclamation  that  made  it  even  more  clear  that  she 
would  rule  as  a  Protestant  queen. 

171.  The  coronation.  While  Philip  was  waiting, 
patiently  or  impatiently,  for  his  answer,  the  time  set  for 
the  coronation  arrived,  a  day  chosen  by  the  royal  astrol- 
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oger.  Elizabeth  knew  something  of  the  history  of  her 
throne,  and  she  had  decided  that  to  succeed,  she  might 
rule  without  the  favor  of  the  church,  and  without  the 
support  of  the  nobles,  but  she  must  have  the  good  will  of 
the  masses  of  the  people.  She  showed  this  decision 
even  whih  being  carried  in  state  through  London  at  her 
coronation,   for  when  addresses  were  made  to  her,  sh- 


QUKEN    ELIZABETH    CARRIED    IN    STATE 

would  have  her  chair  stopped  in  some  place  whore  she 
could  hear  distinctly,  and  if  she  did  not  understand,  she 
would  ask  to  have  the  words  repeated.  If  she  saw  that 
the  humblest  citizen  wished  to  speak  to  her  or  to  give  her 
a  handful  of  flowers,  she  waited  with  as  much  apparent 
interest  as  when  the  city  gave  her  one  thousand  "marks 
in  gold. 

172.  Elizabeth's    difficulties.      There    is    no   dnnht 
that  the  people  were  rejoiced  to  have  Elizabeth  for  their 
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coTe  .  .  r"  P°J  '"  '■'^°'<^'"e  and  addresses  of  wel- 
dlZu  f '  °^  ""^"^  ='"''  ^'''d'-  'here  were  many 
tact  that  there  were  two  prominent  religious  parties  and 
she  must  be  friendly  to  both.     Still,  if  she  Thowed  any 

•^       Ithlr  r    f  "^  ' r^"  ''""'^  ''y  her ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  she  carried  out  the  Protestant 
Jdeas  too  rapidly,  the  Roman  Catholics  might  rfse  a3„s 
her,  and  they  had  a  candidate  of  their  own  fa^h  with  a 

Sliirtl^d'"'""^-  ^°  "'^"^  -"^""-^  ^~- 

tant,  the  Puritans,  who  were  not  satisfied  to  have  Protes- 
tantism established.  They  wished  to  "purify  "he 
church,  they  said;  and  this  meant  that  they  w2hed  to 
destroy  every  trace  of  the  Church  of  Rome 

There  was  danger  that  these  same  questions  would 
JSU„..    '"^ke  trouble  for  the  queen  abroad.     The  pope 
Ei^..    could   easily  rouse  opposition,  for  France  was 
»«««••     always  ready  to  strike  a  blow  at  England     Eliz 
abeth  could  keep  on  good  terms  with  Spain  ol  by  £ 

aTL'pSr'^f  °"7"'''"^^^^'"^™"P-     She  had  . 
said  to  Philips  ambassador  that  she  must  consult  Par- 

hament,  but  when  Parliament  very  meekly  begged  her  to 
and  care  for  her  welfare  and  that  of  the  kingdom,  and 

h  V  ?e?„  r '  ''r  "'"""  °'  ""-^  P«'"-'  f-  i'  -"'d 
venture  to  /■■'  P-"""™?''""  '"  'hem,  so  she  said,  to 
venture  to  direct   or  command  her  whom  thev  were 

Ser^sfe'';  !.''.  "°"''  "°'  ^'^"=  'hem  the  le4  h b 
venture  t.  '^^t  '°  ""^"^  "'  "°'-     ^he  could  hardly 

venture  to  marry  either  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  Cath 
ohc,  or  whichever  it  was,  there  would  have  been  ^It 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  her^b- 
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jects.  She  put  off  Pi.ilip's  ambassador  as  long  as  she 
could,  until  he  declared  that  the  queen  "  was  possessed 
with  ten  thousand  devUs. "  This  was  her  manner  of  treat- 
mf  one  suitor  after  another.  She  would  find  endless  ex- 
cuses for  delay  and  postponement.  This  was  partly 
policy  and  partly,  it  is  thought,  because  the  one  man 
whom  she  leally  wished  to  marry  was  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  .eice6;;er,  son  of  that  Northumberland  who  had 
lost  his  hei:d  for  trying  to  make  Lady  Jane  Grey  queen, 
and  there  were  several  reasons  why  it  would  not  do  to 
marry  him. 

The  proposed  marriages  were  not  the  only  difficulties 
that  must  be  met.     England  had  no  real  friends,  and 
there  were  enemies   on    all   sides.      She   had 
neither  well-trained   soldiers   nor  skilful  com-  Sail'"" 


manders.  The  nobles  had  little  money  and  the 
crown  was  poor.  To  decide  these  many  difficult  ques- 
tions, a  queen  needed  the  wisest  advisers,  and  here  shone 
out  Elizabeth's  greatest  talent ;  she  did  know  how  to 
choose  men.  She  at  once  made  Sir  William  Cecil  (Lord 
Burleigh)  her  secretary  and  chief  counsellor,  and  such  he 
remained  until  his  death,  a  few  years  before  the  close  of 
the  queen's  'ong  reign. 

173.  Manner  of  living.  In  the  manner  of  living 
there  was  a  great  contrast  between  the  homes  of  the 
rich  and  those  of  the  poor.  As  soon  as  men  did  not 
need  to  make  their  houses  strong  enough  to  serve  as 
forts,  they  began  to  make  them  handsomer  and  more 
comfortable.  There  were  many  beautiful  man-  h„„^ 
sions,  with  richly  embroidered  tapestries  and  ^''i'^ 
carved  furniture  and  dishes  of  gold  and  of  silver ;  but 
these  houses  received  little  care.  The  floors  were 
covered  with  rushes,  and  as  the  old  ones  were  not  taken 
up,  but  new  ones  were  simply  laid  on  top  of  them,  they 
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were  decidedly  uncleanly  accordinj;  to  the  ideas  of  to-day. 
A  rich  noble  usually  owned  several  dwelliiij{s,  and  when 
one  had  become  so  dirty  that  it  was  unendurable,  even  to 
a  man  of  sixteenth  century  notions,  he  would  move  to 
another  house  and  let  this  one  "sweeten,"  as  they  said. 


COSTUMES   OF   LAIIY   ANI>   COUNTRYWOMAN,   TEME   OF    EI.IZAHETH 
ShowiHR  ruff  and  stomacher  worn  by  ladies  of  rank 

The  poor  people  in  the  country  lived  in  cottages  made 
of  sticks  and  clay.  There  was  no  real  chimney,  but  only 
Homnoi  s  hole  for  the  smoke  to  go  out.  ICven  among 
uupoor.  the  well-to-do,  such  articles  as  a  feather  bed,  a 
pair  of  tongs,  a  brass  dish,  or  a  pair  of  blankets  would  be 
handed  down  by  will ;  and  from  this  we  know  that  people 
looked  upon  these  things  as  being  of  great  value. 

The   dress  of  even  the  rich   cannot  have  been  very 

clean,  but  it  was  certainly  exceedingly  gorgeous,  for  there 

ji^^         was  damask,  cloth  of  silver,  cloth  of  gold,  and 

silk  and  velvet.      Money   was   worth   perhaps 

fifteen  times  as  much  as  now,  and  when  we  read  of  a 
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very  expensive.     The  wo^i  "     ^7"'  "''"'  ''''''  ^'" 

The  poor  had  hard  ivej'';        '',""'"''■''■•*■ 
had  to  begin  early  and    eav      f^l  te '  "7'"' ''"' '""^ 
there  were  no  factories   H  '"  '^""••'''  ^^hile 

associations  that  ml  .  '''''"  7"'"  ^"'^'^''  "' 
-rkcd  at  hone  Tl^r.  '""*  '"  """'-'  ^^"^^ 
another  for  he  weaves  „?.''  ".'""''  '"■  ""-'  '""""'•'". 
-  on.  ICach  w,X.  ;  f  r,  "'  «"'''-''-•>'-«.  -"> 
and  nu,st  obey  it.s  law  TZ'^t^  ''' u"  ''"'''-■-  '"''■ 
ci>.ality  of  work  that  he  did  'a.  "u"'  '"""  "^  ""'■  ""-• 
.sold  it.  "^'  """'  ''''•■  P"ce  at  which  he 

174.  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots      Unth  ,t,„  -r    , 
were  troubled  by  their  second  Tudor  cp.eens 

af.aid  of  Lady  fane O.v  ,  '"'■  ^'^^>-  ^'^  '"-''-'n 
feel  alarn^ed  ,a  of  a'nothtT"  '""^f "  ''^■^-'  '° 
Scots.     U-hen  Mary  was  a  I  i  ?«'"'  ^'"■^'  Q'"-''"'"  "^ 

Vni.  had  tri.d  to  Ir^nde  t  'e*'.!^  ''■'^'•''"  '"'''  "^'"'•^ 
his  nine.year.o,d  s^n  S  ,f  %te°  :  '"  "'"^^  '''  '" 
-"  a  bride  for  his  son  by  force  "^r";,'?  X  l" 
were  bad  v   bcatpn    K„f   /u  •,,  '  ""^    ^^ots 

should  not'nw  The  I  ler"  «t,l  declared  that  Mary 
as  possible  the?  it  rlXd    ""  ^     ^-^  '  ^"^  just  as  .soon 

France,  and  sent  her  to  St  c"    ^  '  '''"''"^'"  "' 

a  French  girl.  '  """""y  '°  ''e  brought  up  as 

Quclnrnf"   I'""'    ^''^    ''"'"    httle    real   danger    of 
yucen  Marys  being  driven  from  the  throne  hfl  J 
Jane  Grey  there  was  great  danger  thlt  A     l     m     ^    ^ 

fdt^  ha''  th      ^'^'  ''"''  '"  '^"S''^""  '"^  "ever   '^^"-^ 

or  hlfEltb^th'hr  "'  ''"T'f ''^  "'°"^-  --  '-vfu. 
Elizabeth  had  any  real  claim  to  the  throne.     If 
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they  were  right,  Mary  of  Scotland  ought  to  have  been 
queen  of  England  according  to  the  usual  rules  of  succes- 
sion ;  though  according  to  'he  will  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
next   heir   was   a   younger   sister  of   Lady  Jane  (Irey. 

Elizabeth  had  declared 
herself  a  Protestant, 
and  Mary  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  so  there  was  a 
strong  party  in  Mary's 
favor.  While  Mary 
was  queen  of  trance, 
I'Hizabeth  was  safe,  for 
no  Knglishman  wished 
a  I'"rench  queen  to 
rule  his  country,  lest 
ICngland  should  be- 
come only  a  prov- 
ince of  France ;  but 
when  Mary's  husband 
died  and  she  returned 
to  Scotland,  matters 
were  quite  different, 
for  there  was  no  objection  to  having  the  same  queen  for 
both  Scotland  and  England. 

After  a  few  years,  Mary  married  a  second  husljind. 
Lord  Darnley,  an  English  cousin  of  hers,  who  was  a 
Mary'i        Roman  Catholic.     I{lizabeth  was  more  alarmed 

thSailS*  ^^^'^  ^^''^'■'  ^"^  '^^^  '"^P'  "P  'he  appearance  of 
"•«•••  fiiendship,  and  when  Mary's  son  James  was 
born,  she  agreed  to  act  as  godmother.  Mary  was  not  at 
all  happy  with  Lord  Darnley.  He  was  intensely  jealous 
of  her,  and  in  a  short  time  he  murdered  her  private  sec- 
retary, Rizzio,  almost  in  her  presence.  It  was  not  many 
nionlhs  before  Darnley,  too,  was  murdered.     Whether 
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1  ?e.    Mary    loses    her    throna       Tl,,      e- 

thur.n,«l,lya„u„.u  ,„d  ,„  ,  ^'"-     '^'^'"^    "'-'r^' 

Iho  royal  f,„cc      ,  ,t     h  r "'' T"'"'      '^'"''y  ""^■'1  ""' 

and  pray  iiK,  "  /ucIl'l-  inH    -,  ^  Iviicdiiif,' 

M.nc     a  pap„  resigning  the  Un^Jt'^^^^:^ 

prison^;::  '^!tt^'::i  ^'-^  ^--^-^  -^  <- 

as     e  ca         „f  a  c,uee„  to  account  „y  her  sub    f^lT 
hcT  th7         T  ''"■  ^■"""■^^•""■•^  tried  to  calm  •^' 

^uMrr::::^;^1t:::''•-■-^'-^4•s  crown 
->-  Ha,i  hi  ^:^Tt"isr:t'^r 

m.  was  la,d  before  the  governor  of  the  ca't  e    "^       """ 

adth."Sa  to:r;;::;!''^'^r'"•'^^"-'-«''-n 
'<ey.  Mary  wal  Si^'^S  ^^f  ■".' ,"  7^="-,  '- 
-^U  Who  waited  on  be.  and  tti:r^i::j 
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through  the  gate.  "The  lad  Willie"  locked  it  behind 
them,  and  they  slipped  into  the  little  boat  of  the  castle 
No  sound  of  pursuit  was  heard  from  the  other  side  of  the 
wall.  Mary  waved  gently  a  white  veil  with  a  deep  red 
fringe.  No  answering  signal  was  made,  but  hidden  on 
the  opposite  shore  were  her  rejoicing  friends.  A  swift 
horse  was  waiting  to  carry  her  to  a  strong  castle,  and  in 
three  days  she  was  at  the  head  of  an  army.  There  was 
a  battle,  but  Mary  was  defeated.  She  gallooed  away  at 
full  speed,  sixty  miles  the  first  day,  was  rowed  over  the 
Solway,  and  then  she  was  in  England,  in  the  country  of 
the  powerful  queen  who  had  given  her  so  good  reason  to 
expect  support  and  kindness. 

176.  A  hard  question  for  England.     Never  was  a 
kingdom  in  a  more  difficult  position.     This  was  not  a 
case  in  which  either  jealousy  of  the  next   heir  to  the 
throne  or  angry  sympathy  for  a  deposed  queen  could  hold 
sway.     It  was  a  matter  whose  settlement  required  the 
keenest  acumen  of  the  royal  council.     If  Mary  was  placed 
on  the  Scottish  throne  and  supported  by  England,  a  war 
with  Scotland  and  probably  with  France  would  follow. 
If  she  was  simply  returned  to  Scotland,  the  result  would 
be  that  she  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  opposing 
party,  and  would  probably  be  put  to  death.     This  exe- 
cution would  arouse  against  Elizabeth  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  both  countries.     To  keep  Mary   in  England  in 
freedom  would  be  to  offer  her  as  a  centre  for  whatever 
plot  might  be  formed  against  Elizabeth  ;  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  England  was  not  a  Protestant  country 
suppressing  a  handful  of  Roman  Catholics,  but  rather  a 
land  in  which  the  numbers  supporting  each  form  of  faith 
were  probably  so  nearly  equal  that  only  the  power  of 
the  crown  maintained  the  Protestant  ascendency.     The 
fourth  course  open  to  England  was  to  keep  Maiy  in  an 
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uncertain  position  with  the  attendance  of  a  m.o.t  ,n^  ^>, 

l-.tations  of  a  prisoner.     This  waT     actT      "  ,<,; 

rvef'T,"  '''.'"^^  '"  characteristic  o7MtbS, 

land,  wh,ch   must  be  the  first  aim  of  its  queeVanc     f," 

.1.1.  .ha  t.  ,  .,  Sir"""  ""  "°  ■"-'■"<«' 

more  watchful  became  th^.  ^-'izabeth.     More  and 

the  burden  of  protecTin.  the  ""."'."l'^  ^"""'^'^^^  '''"^'^ 
society   of   the    feu  "    -  ^  " '''"*'''''"'•     '^^' 

Whether  thir  aim  "veree"-  ""■"""^"^  '°  England, 
country  was  too  an^rv  In  .7  ^"°"'  "^  ^^^°'«tio"ary,  the 
were  drive'  fromfh?  T  T  '""""'  '"  '-^"^"'^'^-  ^hov 
Poverty.to:  u^d  etut!:;,";:'  'T'""''-  """^"'  '° 

'- hundred  prijst:::::tf:::iS/"~""- 

177.    Execution   of  Marv      isr-t       i- 

need  of  v.Mdla„ce  increased    Pl„u  .     ■"^'  '''''>'  "^'^ 

to  put  the  ErWi.h"  ;  '''''*'''■'  ^°™<^''  "«t  only 

her  life      Let  efweTe"'"    r"  .''"^  ""°"'^'  ''"'  '«  '^"^^ 
Letters  were  produced  as  the  work  of  Mary's 
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hand,  proving  her  close  connection  with  the  worst  of 
these  plots.  One  party  firmly  helieved  that  the  letters 
were  hers;  the  other  said  that  they  had  been  altered  " 
he  secretary  of  state.  .Mary  was  arrested  and  tried  for 
treason.  She  declared  that  she  was  innocent,  but  the 
court  pronounced  her  guilty  of  plotting  against  the  lif^ 
of  the  queen,  and  condemned  her  to  death.  She  was 
executed  at  I-otheringay  Castle  in  1587 

When  the  deed  was  once  done,  IClizabeth  was  thor- 
oughly frightened,  and  although  she  had  signed  the  <leath- 
Eu^.u,.s  warrant,  she  declare<l  that  she  never  meant  the 
•^-  execution  to  take  place.  She  stormed  at  every 
one  who  had  approved  the  verdict,  imprisoned  the  secre 
ary,  and  mfl.cted  an  enormous  fine  upon  him  ;  and  s^^ 
actually  wrote  James  of  Scotland  that  the  death  of  hit 
mother  was  a  terrible  mistake 

178.  Philips  plans.  She  had  reason  to  be  afraid 
The  powerful  Ph.lip  of  Spain  had,  of  course,  favored 
havmg  a  Roman  Catholic  on  the  English  throne,  but  he 
had  not  dared  to  support  Mary  of  Scotland,  because  to 
make  her  queen  of  England  would  increase  the  power  o( 
France  m  England,  and  if  both  these  countrfes  were 
aga,n.st  hmi  he  could  not  hope  to  maintain  his  rule  n 
Holland.     Now  that   Mary  was  dead,  Philip  set  about 

brmg  the  land  back  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church 

J^t^'J"^  '^"^'  ?""  '^'''"'^'^  shipbuilders  worked,  A 
great  fleet  was  made  re.ady  at  Lisbon,  and  at  Cadiz  were 
Ti>.i««n-  many  other  warships,  while  c^■erv  day  more 
arms  and  prox-isions  were  stowed  away  for  the 

,.,,,         '""T^'l-     '^'^'^  SP'-'"'^''  t""i  fory?..Vwas«,-- 
.«..j^.  and   the   Spaniards  were  so  sure  thlt   I.;nglaPd 

ro"  the"ir'-^' M  "7"'^'^'  '"''  ''^'^y  ^•^""'  'heir  s^I 
ron  the  Invmc.ble  Armada.      They  were  soon  ready  to 
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sail   but  one  English  captain  obliged  them  to  delay  for  a 
whole  year. 

England   was   not  "Mistress   of   the   Seas"    by   any 
means,  but  she  had  many  brave  sailors  and  daring  com- 
mandcrs^  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  was  Si.    „,t„,. 
Francis  Drake,  who  had  sailed  around  the  world    °pSJ 
As  soon  as  Philip's  plan  was  known,  Drake  set  out  with 
four  sh.ps  from  the  royal  navy  and  twenty-four  vessels 
that  had  been  furnished  by  the  Londoners,  and  sailed 
straight  for  the  harbor  of  Cadiz.     For  thirty-si.,  hours  he 
fought  and  he  sank  one  after  another  of  the  might v  war- 
ships, high  at  prow  and  stern,  loaded  with  heavy  arma- 
ment,    unwieldy    and 
clumsy.     The  English 
boats  were  small,  and 
the  English  sailors  had 

always    been   a   little 

afraid  of  these   great 

floating    castles ;    but 

now  Drake  had  found 

out     how     to     meet 

them.    The  Spaniards 

set  to  work  to  repair 

damages,  and  to  make 

ready  to  attack  Eng- 
land a  year  later,  while 

Drake  sent  word  back 

to  England  that  he  had 

"singed    the  Spanish 

king's   beard."     Then 

he  sailed  away  to  the  Azores.     Good  fortune  was  with 
h.m,  for  he  fell  in  with  a  richer  prize  than  had  ever  been 

captured  by  England  before, -a  Portuffucse  carack,  loaded 
with  all  sorts  of  valuable  articles  from  the  East  Indies 
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179.  England  is  aroused.  Since  the  times  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  there  had  been  no  maritime  attacl(s 
upon  lingland  that  had  caused  her  any  special  alarm, 
and  now  the  whole  country  was  aroused  by  this  new 
danger.  The  pope  had  a  second  time  excommunicated 
Elizabeth,  and  had  called  upon  all  true  Roman  Catholics 
to  join  Philip  in  fighting  for  the  faith.  Nevertheless, 
Englishmen,  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  sup- 
ported the  queen,  and  men  whose  fathers  would  have 
burned  one  another  for  a  difference  in  creed  stood  side 
by  side  to  resist  the  attack  of  Spain.  A  Roman  Catholic 
named  Howard  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  Drake 
was  vice-admiral.  Frobisher  and  Hawkins  served  as  cai> 
tains,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as  a  volunteer.  Rank  and 
family  went  for  nothing.  Every  man  was  ready  to  haul 
a  rope  or  fire  a  gim.  The  honor  lay  not  in  commanding 
a  vessel,  but  in  doing  one's  best  for  lingland. 

The  royal  navy  consisted  of  only  thirty  warships,  not 
one  of  them  so  large  as  the  smallest  of  the  Spanish  fleet. 
muEatiiiii  The  government  asked  London  for  fifteen  boats, 
"»^-  and  the  answer  came,  "  We  entreat  you  to  ac- 

cept from  us  thirty."  Every  little  seashore  village  sent 
out  its  ships.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  from  all  ovjr  the 
land  hurried  to  ]  .lin  the  forces  that  were  gathering  to- 
gether near  London.  Every  man  that  owned  a  sailing 
vessel  offered  its  services  and  his  own  to  hel|,  ""efend  his 
country ;  and  piratical  attacks  were  so  common  in  those 
days  that  few  captains-  of  merchant  vessels  had  not  had 
some  experience  in  resisting  an  enemy. 

180.  The  fight  with  the  Armada.  The  summer  of 
1588  came,  and  the  Spanish  vessels  set  sail.  Not  a  doubt 
of  success  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards.  Men, 
food,  and  ammunition  were  plenty,  and  they  had  the 
greatest  fleet  that  the  world  had  ever  seen.     The)'  had 
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four  or  five  times  as  many  ships  of  war  as  the  Eng- 

the  least  effort  to  conceal  their  plans.     Slowly  came  the 

as  they  were  m  sight,  signal  fires  were  lighted  on  the 
h  lis,  and  the  queer  little  English  fleet  went  out  from 

formed  in  a  wide  crescent,  seven  miles  across.     The 
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reSarfirt.Tr  "°'  ^'""^  ^"""^'^  '°  "-"^  t°  ^ 
SmniTh  t  ^'^  ''""'  '°  ''^"^^  ^"<^  ^"'=k,  and  the 

Span  sh  were  so  slow  and  heavy,  that  the  encounter 

Tnd  a  ';:;. "''  "''''  '■'^^  °"^  l^^'-^^"  =^  -varm  of  wasps 

in  S\''r  '"  f^^  '^^  ''''°"  "^^'^  I^«ke  had  learned 
■n  the  harbor  of  Cadiz  one  year  before.     An  English 

le"on  Te     '1!'^  ""'^^  ''''  '^'^  ^"^  "^  ^  SpanS^l 
Icon  fire  a  shot  or  two  and  flee  ;  and  before  the  Spanish 

firint't  ?    l'"'"'^'  u"P°"  ""'''  ^^^  ^^-'d  be  far'away! 

English  vessels  went  the  whole  length  of  the  crescent, 
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firing  at  ship  after  ship.  The  Spanish  withdrew  toward 
Calais. 

Then  there  came  a  Sunday  when  every  soldier  in  the 
English  army  waiting  before  Londcjn  prayed  from  the 
ni>->upi.  '^""""1  "^  ''is  heart  in  the  words  that  the  queen 
had  sent,  "Prosper  the  work,  O  Lord,  and 
•  speed  the  victory."  Soon  after  midnight  a  few  small 
vessels  left  the  English  fleet  and  were  slowly  towed  in 
the  direction  of  the  Spanish  ships.  There  were  no  men 
on  board.  What  could  it  mean  >  The  tow-boats  with- 
drew, and  the  vessels  drifted  on  with  the  tide,  even  into 
the  very  midst  of  the  Armada.  Was  there  danger? 
What  could  the  Spaniards  do.'  There  was  no  reason 
for  firing  at  an  empty  boat,  and  they  waited  —  not  long, 
however,  for  there  was  a  sudden  blaze  from  one  boat, 
another,  and  another.  Th^re  was  a  din  of  e.xplosions. 
Strange,  suffocating  vapors  filled  the  air.  Still  the  mys- 
terious vessels  drifted  on,  and  wherever  they  went  there 
was  fire  and  ruin.  How  could  one  fight  an  empty  boat 
that  seemed  to  be  guided  by  invisible  fiends .'  Many  Span- 
ish ships  were  burned,  sunk  by  collisions,  run  aground,  or 
entangled  in  one  another's  anchor  cables. 

They  could  not  turn  back,  for  the  saucy  little  English 
boats  were  between  them  and  Spain,  firing  at  least  four 
RMunoi  times  as  fast  as  the  Spaniards  could  fire.  The 
tiMAnun.  vgry  winds  were  against  them.  Their  only  hope 
of  returning  to  their  own  land  was  by  going  around  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  Terrible  storms  arose,  and  only  half 
of  the  Invincible  Armada  ever  sailed  into  a  Spanish  port. 

England  now  ruled  the  seas.  She  could  send  her 
ships  where  she  chose  and  trade  wherever  she  wished. 
No  fear  was  there  now  of  becoming  a  province  of  Spain. 
Before  Elizabeth's  time  there  had  been  great  victories 
and  great  men.  Under  Elizabeth,  England  itself  became 
great. 
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181.  A  wonderful  literature.     More  glorious  than 
victories  on  land  or  sea  was  the  wonderful  literature  that 
had  been  growing  up  in  England.     It  seems  as  if  every 
event  that  had  come  before  this  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  had  a  share  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
outburst  of  literary  ability  that  made  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth so  memorable.     The  Saxons   loved  the  land  and 
their  own  settled  homes.     Then  came  the  Danes  with 
their  fearlessness  on  the  sea  and  their  wild  enjoyment  of 
storms  and  of  danger.     When  a  poet  wrote  of  love  of 
home,  he  expressed  the  feelings  of  his  Saxon  ancestors  ; 
and  when  he  wrote  of  the  perils  of  the  wave  and  mnawMoi 
the  wreck,  and  his  love  of  the  sea  with  all  its  ttiput 
hazards,  he  was  for  the  time  one  of  the  bold  mariners 
who  seized  upon  England  for  his  abode.     By  and  by 
came  the  Conqueror,  and  by  1400  the  grace  and  beauty 
and  refinement  of  the  French  language  had  softened  the 
rough  strength  of  the  early  English. 

Men  thought  for  themselves  more  and  more  on  all 
subjects,  and  this  strength  of  thought  showed  in  their 
writings.  The  nation  became  united,  and  the  idea  of 
one  strong  country  was  an  inspiration.  To  Elizabeth 
herself  there  was  on  the  part  of  thousands  a  devotion 
that  was  almost  idolatry.  The  victory  over  inn„Meo« 
the  Armada  gave  the  English  nation  a  mag-  Unprewiit. 
nificcnt  sense  of  confidence.  A  great  widening  of 
idoas  came  with  the  discovery  and  exploration  of 
the  New  World.  Raleigh  had  sailed  to  Virginia; 
Frobisher  had  visited  Labrador  and  Greenland  in  his 
search  for  a  northwest  passage  to  India.  Every  one  was 
eager  to  make  a  voyage,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  for  there 
were  marvellous  stories  of  a  fountain  in  Florida  whose 
waters  would  make  an  old  man  young  again,  of  silver 
mines  whose  richness  was  without  parallel,  and  of  rivers 
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whose  waters  rolled  over  precious  stones.  No  one  knew 
what  miracle  might  come  next.  The  English  were  eager 
and  excited,  and  their  imagination  was  roused  to  the 
highest  pitch.  In  most  ages  only  a  few  men  write  well, 
but  in  those  days  many  wrote  so  excellently  that  Kliza- 
beth's  time  is  called  the  "  Golden  Age  "  of  Knglish  liter- 
ature. 

There  were  many  short  poems  and  many  plays.  The 
short  poems  written  before  Elizabeth's  reign  are  heavy 
and  rathiT  gloomy,  and  they  sound  as  if  they  were  hard 
gk„t  to  write.     The  religious  poems  had  not  been 

*•"■••  frank  and  natural,  because  in  the  sudden  changes 
of  the  national  creed,  people  had  been  afraid  to  tell  what 
they  really  believed,  lest  it  should  be  called  heresy  ;  but 
g^^^^^  nearly  all  the  poems  written  in  Elizabeth's  time 
are  light  and  merry  and  musical.  Among  them 
are  many  songs,  for  the  English,  even  from  the  earliest 
days,  had  liked  to  listen  to  music,  and  at  this  time  every- 
body sang.  A  servant  who  could  sing  well  had  no  trouble 
in  getting  a  good  position.  Moreover,  people  would  not 
sing  nonsense  ;  they  would  have  real  poetry  for  their 
songs. 

One  of  the  most  famous  poems  of  the  day  was  a  long 
one  named  the  "Faerie  Queene,"  by  Edmund  Spenser. 
He  is  sometimes  called  "the  poets'  poet,"  because  his 
verse  is  s^  harmonious  that  it  sounds  musical  even  to 
one  who  does  not  understand  the  words.  The  poem  is 
a  sort  of  double  allegory,  for  the  heroine  represents  not 
only  goodness  and  beauty,  but  also  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Even  better  than  the  short  poems  were  the  plays.  The 
old  mystery  plays  went  on  far  into  Elizabeth's  reign, 
though  they  were  no  longer  acted  by  priests, 
but  by  guilds,  or  companies  of  tradesmen. 
There  were  no  books  that  were  at  all  like  the  novels  of 
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our  time.     It  may  be  that  life  moved  so  rapidly  with  its 

ci.scovenes  and  its  victories,  and  that  Eng  ishmen  we  e 

o  eager  and  so  enthusiastic  that  they  could  not  be  sa^l 

them      ,f ",'"  )  ''"T  ''''  '""^'  ^'-■^'  ■'  •-'"--■^  -t  before 

bW "for  nn'  •  """l  ","'  "'^''""'  ^"^  "'°^<-'  °f  ^"e  hum- 

er,cs  had  helped  prepare  the  way.     As  the  age  went 

on   the  characters  of  the  plays  became  more  and  mor 

like  real  men  and  women. 

There  were  also  changes 

in  the  manner  of  writing. 

Before  this,  most  authors 

had  felt  that  the  lines  of 

a    play   must   rhyme,   but 

Marlowe  ridiculed  the  cus- 
tom and  wrote  his  plays  in 

the  unrhymed   verse  that 

Shakespeare  uses.    A  little 

later,  Ben  Jonson  wrote  not 

only  many  plays,  but  also 

a    kind    of    drama   called 

a  masque.      The  masques 

had   hardly  any   plot,   but 

audiences  enjoyed  them  because  they  were  beautiful  and 

poetical,  and  because  they  had  elaborate  scenery,  while 

the  regular  plays  had  scarcely  any.    Many  authors  wrote 

plays  and  exceedingly  good  ones,  but  the  greatest  of  all 

these  writers  was  Shakespeare,  partly  because  ..^, 

he  could  use  words  so  skilfully  that  no  one  ^^ 

seems  able  to  improve  upon  his  way  of  expressing  a 

thought,  but   chiefly  because  he  knew  better  than  fny 

one  else  ,ust  how  different  persons  would  feel  and  ac^ 

under  different  circumstances.     One  maker  of  plays  was 

almost  as  good  as  he  in  one  respect,  and  another  in 
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some  other  respect,  but  Shakespeare  was  greatest  in  all 

respecfs.  . 

182  Character  of  Elizabeth.  What  kind  of  woman 
was  Klizabeth,  in  whose  reign  these  wonderful  things 
came  to  pass  ?  She  was  well  educated,  witty,  fond  of 
handsome  clothes  and  gorgeous  pageants  of  all  sorts. 
She  thoroughly  enjoyed  travelling  about  the  country  in 
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State,  going  from  one  nobleman's  house  to  another  and 
seeing  all  the  amusing  entertainments  that  could  be  de- 
vised. She  had  great  faults,  She  was  so  vain  that  no 
one  could  praise  her  as  much  as  she  thought  she  deserved. 
She  h.  a  hot  temper,  and  when  she  was  angry  she 
would  beat  her  maids  of  honor  and  box  the  ears  of  her 
courtiers  She  did  not  like  to  spend  money  any  better 
than  her  grandfather,  Henry  VII.,  and  when  her  brave 
sailors  were  driving  away  the  Armada,  it  was  a  great 
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we  call  her  sf  ngy,  however,  we  must  remember  that  she 

si  an7  that  :;"""^  "'  ''!  ''"'''""^  ^'"  -  f-  -  P- 
sible,  and  that  at  any  rate  she  never  spent  lavishlv  on 

her  own  pk-asures.     Her  worst  fault  was  that  her  word 

could  not  be  trusted.     She  would  tell  a  he  if  it  .Isw"  e' 

atthTor'r::^^^^" '  -  ^--  --  ^^^^  ^-^y^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  she  really  loved  her  country,  and 
she  meant  smcerely  to  do  her  best  for  Kngland  Ihe 
chose  w.se  n,en  for  her  advisers,  and  though  she  would 
often  storm  at  them  when  their  counsel  did  not  suit  her 
ye   she  always  followed  it  in  the  end.     She  was  a  Tud"; 

vieMeT'"h  '°  !:"'  '"■  """  "^>-'  I'"'  ^he  invariably 
Ses  nf;r  '''  ''"  ''''  ^'"^  *^=^  ^°-S  against  the 
wishes  of  the  nation  ;  and  she  yielded  so  graciously  that 
people  almost  thought  that  all  the  time  she  was  oppos- 
ing them  she  had  meant  to  do  what  they  desired.  She 
certamly  had  grave  faults,  but  she  had  many  good  quali- 
les;  and  these  good  qualities  were  just  the  ones  that 
the  nation  needed  at  that  time  to  unite  England  and  to 
make  her  great  m  politics,  discovery,  and  literature. 

SUMMARY 
The  accession  of  Elizabeth  was  welcome  to  England  but 
he  poverty  of  the  crown,  the  three  opposing  religious  pardes 

^on  a  difficult  one.     After  the  conspiracy  in  behalf  of  Mary 

iTZt  rf^''  "''"  '"'"''"'''"  "y  her  execution  aid 
the  attempts  of  Spam  to  conquer  England  had  been  ended 
land  p  'f  i  'he  Armada,  a  sense  of  freedom  filled  the 
land.     England  was  "  Mistress  of  the  Seas,"  and  she  had  no 
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longer  any  fear  of  becoming  a  province  of  another  country. 
The  discoveries  of  Dralte,  Frubisher,  Hawkins,  and  others 
widened  the  boundaries  of  the  world.  There  were  many  men 
who  could  tight,  many  who  could  govern,  many  who  could 
write,  and  not  a  few  who  seemed  able  to  succeed  in  one  line 
as  well  as  in  another. 

There  « .i>  also  an  increasing  freedom  of  thought.  Though 
"  religious  toleration  "  was  an  idea  of  the  future,  and  some 
of  the  persecutions  were  most  bitter,  yet  an  Englishman  was 
far  less  likely  to  suffer  for  his  opinions  than  half  a  century 
earlier. 

Of  greater  value  than  victories  on  sea  or  on  land  was  the 
literary  ability  that  was  in  this  reign  so  widely  dilTused,  and 
that  found  its  highest  manifestation  in  the  piays  of  Shake- 
speare. An  important  factor  in  the  greatness  of  England 
was  the  queen  herself,  with  her  intellectual  ability,  her  wis- 
dom in  choosing  advisers,  and  her  sincere  love  of  the  land 
over  which  she  ruled. 
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nf  •,  .  r  ""^  '''''^   "°w  nearly  forty  vears 

-s  .00  big  for  his  mouth.  He  wa  coarse  ifhi  ^^"' 
and  with  all  his  delight  in  gorgeousne^rhTt  oV  VZ' 
sure  in  neatness  and  cleanliness  ' 

.■r;;^.s;ir:"rr;:^::::^:S!^s:'^^'^°"'^^ 
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-.Ht.  hut  not  Seated  s.tr:hir'b-„tic;r:: 
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read  and  study  so  much  that  he  knew  many  facts ;  but 

it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had 
known  only  half 
as   many  and   had 
reasoned    and 
thought    about 
them.     He  was  so 
sure  that  he  was  a 
learned    man    that 
he    was    too     con- 
ceited to  be  taught 
anything,  and   he 
never  found  out  that 
knowledge  is  of  no 
value  unless  one 
has  also  learned  how 
to  use  it  well.    The 
brilliant   French 
minister,  Sully,  said  that  James  was  "the  wisest  fool  in 

Europe."  ,  , 

184   Scottiah  rejoicings.    This  was  the  man  who  now 

sat  on  the  throne  of  England.  He  was  the  sixth  king 
by  the  name  of  James  who  had  ruled  in  Scotland,  but 
the  first  of  the  name  who  had  ruled  in  England,  so  m 
EnMish  history  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  James  I.  The 
English  were  not  especially  eager  to  have  him  for  king, 
but  the  Scots  were  rejoiced,  for  they  had  never  forgot- 
ten the  Stone  of  Scone  that  Edward  I.  had  carried  to 
England  three  hundred  years  before  ;  and  when  James 
sat°on  that  stone  in  the  coronation  chair  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  Scots  felt  that  at  last  the  prophecy  had  been 
fulfilled  that  wherever  ths  stone  rested  a  Scotsman 
should  rule. 
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186.    Which   church  9     Thp   fi,-„t 
n>inas  of  James's  ne.  sl^':   'S  STj^.t 
would  favor.     The  Roman  Catholics  hooerithr         . 
regard  for  his  mother's  belief,  he  Jlu  d  S    f    in^En:' 
land  easier  for  them,  and  the  Puritans  hoped  tha'a!  h^i 

b.shops.    e  shouted.  "  No  bishop.s,  no  king."  and 

dom  might  be  governed  witho  t  a  k inc.    and  h"   ,.  f '"^i 
that  hcith  Pi,t-;f.,„„       IT.  •>■"'».  anri  he  declared 
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and  he  closed  the  conference  with  the  satisfied  conviction 
that  if  the  Puritans  were  not  converted  from 
iSiV  "*  their  mistaken  ways,  ihey  ought  to  be.  The 
ti«..i...«.  „„g  „ood  that  came  from  this  convention  was  a 
new  translation  of  the  Bible.  This  was  completed  m 
.r,i  I   and  is  the  one  now  in  common  use. 

86    The  Gunpowder  Plot.     People  were  no    onger 
u      %  for  heresy  but  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Pur- 
ta"nTwereheavly   fined  and  imprisoned  and  even  tor- 
tured and  treated  in  all  ways  with  the  greatest  unfair- 
ness  and  severity.     In  a  kingdom  in  which  every  man 
b  longed  to  one'of  three  religious  parties,  a  kmg  who 
was  so  unjust  to  two  of  those  parties  must  expect  that 
Tone  or   he  other  there  would  be  men  who  would    on- 
Inire  aAinst  him.     This  was  soon  the  case  m  England 
T^hePu'ton   could  become  members  of  Parliament  and 
STld  ^letimes  find  redress  of  their  Sjeva-es  ^  ^^^^^^ 
measures ;  but  the  oath  that  every  member  of  Parlianient 
Tus   take     IS  one  that  no  Roman  Catholic  could  hon- 
S  repc  ■  cherefore  it  was  naturally  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  that  the  most  notorious  plot  was  formed 

ThU  plot  was  a  scheme  to  blow  up  the  Parliament 
House  with  gunpowder.     A   cellar  under  the  building 
was  rented,  and  great  quantities  of  powder  were  stored 
There    hidden  under  wood   and  coal.     It  was  arranged 
tha    on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  Parliament  one  man 
should  slip  into  the  cellar  and  light  the  pde.     The    on- 
sSators  hoped  that  king,  nobles,  and  bishops  would  be 
destroyed  in  a  moment.     They  had  a  long  time    o  wait 
Jncron  one  ground  or  another,  the  opening  of  Parliament 
:  s^ut  off  fo'r  a  year.     That  so  terrible  a  -ret  could  be 
kept  by  a  group  of  men  so  long  a  time  showed  to  what 
deSerltfon  they  had  been  driven.    At  last,  however  the 
ttoe  came  ,  the  day  was  set  on  which  Parliament  should 
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convene  The  hopes  of  the  conspirators  rose  higher 
for  they  believed  that  soon  their  enemies  would  be  de! 
stroyed. 

,  ^V^.'t'*  '"°"'^"''  "'^  ^^^'^  °f  °»«  °f  the  conspira- 
-^rs  failed  h.m.     Hundreds  of  women  throughout  Eng. 


THE   GUNPOWDEK    CONSPIRATORS 

land  might  lose  husband  or  father  or  brother,  but  /«> 
ssters  husband  must  be  saved.     He  sent  a  note' 
ofwarnmg.     Some  say  that  it  was  read  aloud  "^ 
by  mistake  and  straightway  reported  to   the   council- 

o  ^ItTha??!-   '^  T"'*^'  "'  "^^  f^''^^^"'  -heme  ad 
be    he  he^  this  sendmg  of  an  anonymous  letter  would 

slaughter  '      "'"'  '''^  P'^"  '"'  "^  P^^^"'  'he 

thl^fU^l^''^'  °^  ''"■"'"^'  ^'^'  ^"  expression  suggesting 

al    H-       fr  "°""  ''^  ^"'''^"-     I'  -^  ^-d  thaf  King 

t   that""        ""/''  '^'^'"'''"  '"^"'-■"-■'^  "-  -  --nt 
>ng  that  gunpowder  would  be  used.     The  councillors 
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were  even  closer  guardians  of  the  secret  than  the  con- 
spirators had  been.  Arrangements  went  on  for  the 
opening  of  Parliament.  Just  before  midnight  of  Novem- 
ber fourth,  the  day  before  the  explosion  was  to  have 
taken  place,  the  lord  chamberlain  and  his  attendants 
went  to  the  cellar  under  the  building,  and  there  stood  a 
Ojy  tall  man  in  whose  possession  were  slow  matches 

FiwkM.  j„j]  touchwood.  This  was  Guy  Kawkes,  who 
was  to  touch  off  the  powder.  He  refused  to  reveal  the 
names  of  his  associates,  but  after  terrible  tortures  in  the 
Tower,  he  yielded. 

This  plot  was  known  to  only  a  few  men,  but  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  the  bhme  was  thrown  upon  all  who 
were  Roman  Catholics,  ard  the  laws  against  them  became 
more  rigorous  than  ever.  The  fifth  of  November,  1605, 
was  the  day  appointed  for  the  explosion.  It  is  still  called 
"Guy  Fawkes's  Day,"  and  the  old  rhymes  are  not  yet 
forgotten  :  — 

**  Don't  you  remember 
The  fifth  of  November, 
The  gunpowder  treason  and  plot? 
I  see  no  reason 
Why  p;unpowder  treason 
Should  ever  be  forgot." 

The  day  is  still  celebrated  in  England,  but  the  custom 
is  gradually  dying  out. 

187.  "Divine  right  of  kings."  During  his  whole 
reign  James's  favorite  idea  was  the  "  divine  right  of 
kings."  He  believed  that  no  matter  how  bad  a  man  was, 
God  had  appointed  him  to  rule,  if  he  was  only  the  direct 
heir  of  the  preceding  sovereign,  and  no  Christian  could 
rightfully  oppose  him  in  anything  that  he  chose  to  do. 
In  earlier  days  the  English  people  had  made  king  the 
man  wIid  seemed  best  able  10  rule.     Then  they  began 
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to  prefer  that  the  same  family  should  continue  in  power, 

but  they  chose  among  the  members  of  that  family  the 

one  that  seemed  to  be  worthiest  of 

the  throne.   Gradually  they  had  come 

to  feel  that  it  was  wiser  to  choose 

the  oldest  son  or  his  descendants ; 

but  to  be  told  that  this  oldest  son 

was  invariably  the  one  chosen  of  God 

to  rule  them,  and  that  the  nation  had 

nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  but  to 

accept  and  obey  whatever  laws  he 

wished  to  make,  was  quite  a  new  idea 

to  them. 

James   paid   no  attention   to  the 
_  rights  of  his  subjects.      If  he  was 
not  pleased  with  the  men  who  were 
elected  members  of  Parliament,  he 
refused  to  allow  them  to  serve.     If  the  records  of  Parlia- 
ment  did   not   suit   him,   he  calmly  tore   the 
pages  out  of  the  book.     When  his  ministers  SSJIil 
begged  him  to  give  his  attention  to  some  im-  ?u4, 
portant  public  matters,  he  said  that  the  most  "**■"■" 
important  matter  in  the  kingdom  was  for  him  to  have 
the  exercise  and  recreation  that  his  health  required  ;  and 
while  papers  that  affected  the  welfare  of  millions  of  his 
subjects  lay  waiting  for  his  signature,  he  went  hunting 
and  hawking,  and  spent  his  days  in  the  most  disgusting 
of  drunken  orgies.     Some  great  writers  of  plays  lived  in 
the  reign  of  James,  and  whenever  they  described  the 
court,  they  pictured  most  coarse  and  vulgar  scenes. 

188.  James's  efforts  to  obtain  money.  James  had 
favorites,  who,  like  those  of  Edward  II.,  were  idle,  worth- 
less men.  His  gifts  to  them  were  unlimited.  He  seemed 
to  have  no  idea  that  a  king  had  any  responsibility  in 
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spending  the  money  that  the  taxation  of  his  subjects  had 
put  into  his  hands.  His  treasurer  once  gave  him  a 
juut-t  lesson.  He  showed  him  a  great  heap  of  coin 
UiToiitM.  lying  on  the  floor,  and  when  the  king  asked, 
"Whose  is  this?"  he  replied,  "It  was  your  majesty's 
before  you  gave  it  away."  This  money,  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  had  been  promised  to  one  of  these  unworthy 
favorites,  but  now  that  the  king  realized  how  much  it 
was,  he  declared  that  the  favorite  should  never  have  it. 
Immense  amounts  were  squandered  upon  these  worthless 
men,  and  upon  James's  drunken  revels  and  disgraceful 
amusements  and  entertainments.  How  to  get  money 
was  always  the  question.  Parliament  was  never  willing 
to  give  without  at  least  a  promise  that  the  king  would 
not  infringe  upon  its  rights.  James  demanded  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax  on  goods  that  were  exported  and  imported. 
He  called  for  another  tax  when  his  oldest  son  was 
Tiueoi  knighted;  he  introduced  a  new  title,  that  of 
buonet  baronet,  and  gave  it  to  almost  any  one  that 
would  pay  for  it.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  revive 
the  old  scheme  of  demanding  benevolences,  but  when  he 
invited  London  to  make  him  a  present,  that  city  refused. 
The  king  was  angry  and  vowed  that  he  would  punish  the 
Londoners  by  removing  his  court  to  some  more  loyal 
place.     It  is  said  that  the  lord  mayor  replied  :  — 

"Your  majesty  hath  power  to  do  what  you  please, 
and  your  City  of  London  will  obey  accordingly,  but  she 
humbly  desires  that  when  your  majesty  shall  remove 
your  courts,  you  would  please  to  leave  the  Thames  be- 
hind you." 

Finally,  a  great  scheme  was  proposed.     This  was  to 

marry  the  king's  son  Charles  to  the  Spanish 

uSi'mJr"      princess.     She  would  have  a  large  dowry,  and 

"***■  the  royal  coffers  would  again  be  filled  so  that 
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the  king  could  begin  another  course  of  his  degrading 
amusements.  The  English  people  were  indignant  enough 
when  they  saw  his  increasing  familiarity  with  the  Span- 
ish minister,  and  r.  little  later  they  had  even  more  reason 
for  their  wrath.  In  the  Tower  a  remarkable  bimiuoi 
man,  named  Walter  Raleigh,  had  been  kept  a  »«"»i«f»- 
prisoner  for  twelve  years  under  sentence  of  death  on  a 
false  charge  of  con- 
.spiracy  against  the 
king.  He  was  a  sol- 
dier, an  explorer,  a 
courtier,  a  student,  a 
poet ;  indeed,  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing 
that  this  man  of  many 
talents  could  not  do 
and  do  well.  Before 
his  imprisonment  he 
had  made  voyages  to 
the  New  World,  and 
had  even  tried  to  plant 
a  colony.  He  felt 
sure  that  if  he  were 
allowed  to  take  a  fleet  to  America,  he  could  find  a  certain 
rich  gold  mine.  This  was  a  temptation  to  James,  and  he 
sent  Raleigh,  but  with  strict  orders  not  to  interfere  with 
the  Spaniards  who  were  settled  on  the  South  American 
coast.  Then  James  in  his  folly  told  the  Spanish  minister 
all  about  the  scheme,  and,  of  course,  when  Raleigh  landed 
in  America,  the  Spaniards  were  awaiting  him,  and  there 
was  trouble  at  once.  Spain  already  hated  him  because 
he  was  one  of  those  who  defeated  the  Armada,  and  to 
please  Spain  and  secure  the  princess  with  her  dowry, 
Raleigh  was  executed  on  the  old  charge  of  conspiracy. 
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The  real  ruler  of  Kngland  at  this  time  was  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Huckingham,  who  had  been  raised  from 
an  obscure  position  to  that  of  chief  favorite  of  the  king. 
Buckingham  was  determined  to  carry  out  the  Spanish 
marriage,  and  thus  enable  the  king  to  govern  the  country 
independent  of  Parliament.  The  wrath  of  the  nation 
was  aroused  when  Charles  —  "  Baby  Charles,"  his  father 
called  him  —  set  off  to  visit  Spain,  accompanied  by  the 
Hoautuot  duke.  But  their  reception  at  the  Spanish  court 
wiaspiiii.  pleased  neither  the  prince  nor  the  duke,  and 
they  returned  to  F;ngland  eager  to  declare  war  against 
Spain.  While  on  his  journey,  Charles  had  met  one  of 
the  French  princesses,  and  negotiations  for  a  marriage 
with  her  were  at  once  begun.  The  people  were  so  re- 
joiced that  the  Spanish  marriage  had  been  broken  off, 
that  they  were  eager  to  assist  in  every  way.  In  the 
midst  of  the  preparations  for  war,  however,  the  king 
died. 

189.  Settlementa  in  America.  During  the  reign  of 
James  I.  there  were  two  classes  of  men  who  had  thought 
with  especial  longing  of  the  wonderful  cou.try  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  first  was  a  company  of  merchants 
who  remembered  the  stories  that  had  been  told  about 
the  vast  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  that  lay  hidden  in 
the  une.xplored  lands.  These  men  founded  a  colony  in 
Virginia,  lately  discovered  by  Raleigh  and  ramed  by  him 
in  honor  of  the  virgin  queen.  The  second  class  settled 
much  further  to  the  north.  These  were  a  band  of  Puri- 
tans, who,  to  obtain  freedom  ^o  worship  as  they  pleased, 
had  emigrated  to  Holland.  i"hey  wished,  however,  to 
live  under  their  own  government,  and  after  a  long  delay 
they  secured  permission  to  cross  the  ocean  and  settle  in 
America.  In  1620  they  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  laid 
the  foundauons  of  what  is  now  known  a.s  New  England. 
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190.  jEunes's  oharaoter.  If  James  had  done  just  one 
iii)l)le  deed  before  his  death,  it  would  have  gone  far  to- 
wards making  peojjle  think  kindly  of  him,  bnt  to  the 
very  end  of  his  life  he  went  on  in  his  career  of  gluttony, 
obstinacy,  and  folly.  The  discord  which  his  deeds  had 
aroused  between  king  and  people  u.is  a  sad  inheritance 
for  his  son  Charles,  and  one  could  almost  have  prophe- 
sied the  troubles  of  the  next  reign. 

SUMMARY 

James's  accession  delighted  Scotland.  Roman  Catholics 
and  Puritans  hoped  for  his  favor,  but  his  support  was  given 
to  the  Church  of  England.  Puritan  clergymen  appealed  for 
freedom  in  church  ceremonies,  but  the  only  good  result  of  the 
royal  conference  was  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible. 

I'he  discovery  of  the  "  Gunpowder  Plot  "  prevented  the 
destruction  of  the  king  and  of  both  Houses-  of  Parliament. 

James  imposed  as  many  taxes  as  he  aed,  and  to  fill  his 
coffers  attempted  to  marry  his  son  to  ilie  Spanish  princess. 
Raleigh  was  sacrificed  to  Spanish  hatred.  Merchants  and 
Pilgrims  went  to  America. 

James's  favorite  idea  was  the  "  divine  right  of  kings,"  but 
his  weakness  and  folly  lessened  the  personal  devotion  that 
the  nation  had  shown  to  the  Tudors.  As  the  king's  power 
diminished,  the  strength  of  Parliament  increased. 


25.   CllARi.E.s  I.      1625-1649 

191.  Charles  I.  and  the  "  divine  right."  For  the 
quiet  and  peace  of  England  there  could  hardly  have 
been  a  worse  king  than  Charles  I.  In  some  way  he 
had  persuaded  himself  that  while  it  would  be  wrong  to 
tell  a  falsehood  to  a  member  of  his  family  or  to  one  of 
his  friends,  it  was  perfectly  right  to  deceive  his  subjects 
in  any  way  that  suited  his  convenience.     He  believed 
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in  the  "divine  right  of  jtings"  even  more  firmly  than 
did  his  father,  and  he  was  convinced  that  if  the  people 
did  not  recognize  his  "divine  right  "  to  do  as  he  wished, 
it  was  simply  because  they  were  wilful  and  obstinate, 
and  he  was  more  "divinely  commissioned"  than  ever  to 
make  them  obedient  by  deceit  or  any  other  means. 

192.    Charles-s   deoeitfulnesa.     He  had  shown  this 
belief  even  before  he  became  king,  at  the  time  when  he 
wished   to  marry  the  French  princess  whom   he  had 
seen  on  his  way  to  Spain.    The  Protestants  in  Kngland 
bad  increased  in  power  and  in  number.s,  and  they  were 
unwilling  that  a  Roman  Catholic  should  become  their 
queen,  lest  more  favor  should  be  given  to  her  church. 
To  satisfy  them,  both  Charles  and  his  father  had  pro- 
mised Parliament  that  no  such  favor  should  be  shown. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  princess  would  not  come 
to  Kngland  unless  she  could  be  assured  that  she  might 
bring  with   her  a  numerous  train  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests  and  ladies  and  attendants.     This  would  violate 
the  agreement  with  Parliament,  but  both  Charles  and 
his  father  made  this  promise  too,  and  Charles  married 
the  French  princess.     The  English  people  saw  at  once 
that  he  had  deceived  them,  but  they  were  so  glad  to  be 
sure  that  he  would  not  marry  the  princess  of  Spain  that 
they  were   ready  to  overlook  even   such   treachery  as 
Prmcii        this.     Charles  had  no  power  to  keep  the  nro- 
o«tiioUM      "iises  of  favor  to  the  Roman  Catholics  which 
np.11.1.      he    i,aj   ^jjje  f„  obtain  his  wife,  and  his  at- 
tempts to  do  so  only  aroused  the  English   Protestanis, 
while  his  failure  called  forth  the  wrath  of  France.     To 
crown  it  all,  he  finally  gave  orders  that  his  wife's  priests 
and  attendants  should  be  driven  out  of  the  land.     He 
wrote  to  his  minister  :  — 

"I  command  you  to  send  all  the  French  away  to- 
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morrow  out  of  the  town.     If  yon  cin,  by  fair  means  (but 

stick  not  Ions  in  disputing)  ;  otherwise  force  them  away, 

driving  thuni  away  like 

so  many  wiltl  beasts." 
If   it    had   not   been 

for    his    dcceitfiilness, 

the  nation  mijjht   well 

have     been    proud    of 

their  king.     In  appear- 
ance   and    manner   he 

was  an  ideal  monarch, 
dignified,  handsome, 
and  couiteous.  He  was 
a  scholarly  man  with  no 
mean  intellectual  abil- 
ity. He  seemed  to  have 
inherited  all  the  good 
traits  of  his  grandmo- 
ther, Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots^  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  one  unpardonable  fault, 
the  English  nation  would  have  refused  him  nothing. 

It  was  because  of  his  unwillingness  to  be  frank  and 
honest  with  his  people  that  he  was  in  trouble  from  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  Moreover,  he  .still  retained  as 
his  adviser  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  hated  by 
the  nation  as  the  chief  enemy  of  their  liberties.  When 
the  king's  first  Parliament  met,  he  called  for  a  large 
amount  of  money  to  carry  out  some  vague  schemes  for 
making  war  upon  Spain  and  capturing  some  Spanish 
treasure-ships.  He  wished  Parliament  to  pro- 
vide the  money  without  a  .|uestion  ;  but  as  he  SSSr™' 
seemed  to  have  no  definite  plans  for  the  war,  ""'  "■ 
and  his  only  idea  of  findii  g  a  treasure-ship  was  to  sail 
about  the  ocean  till  he  chanced  to  come  across  one, 
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Parliament  refused  ;  and  refused  also  to  n'^'-'  him  any 
promise  of  income  from  "tonnage"  and  "  poiMulane," 
taxes  per  ton  and  per  pouml  on  imported  merehaiulisc, 
for  more  than  one  year.  For  tlie  last  two  centuries  it 
had  been  the  custom  to  grant  the  income  from  these 
taxes  to  eacli  succeedinj;  king  for  life,  and  now  Charles 
was  angry.  He  refused  to  accept  the  (,'rant  if  made 
only  for  one  year,  but  p.vertheless  he  proceeded  to  col- 
lect the  duties,  and  went  to  war  with  Spain  on  his  own 
responsibility.  If  he  had  beei  successful,  the  attemjit 
might  have  won  ])opularity  ;  but  the  whole  affair  was  so 
badly  managed  by  Huckingham,  in  whose  hands  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  had  been  placed,  that  the  people  were 
more  indignant  than  ever. 

193.  Illegal  taxes.  Money  was  needed,  and  there- 
fore Charles  had  to  summon  Parliament  again.  Parlia- 
ment, under  the  leadership  of  re.solute  men  like  ICliot  and 
Pym,  would  not  give  him  money  unless  he  could  show 
clearly  that  he  wished  it  for  some  purpose  of  which  the 
country  would  approve  ;  and  Charles  was  indignant  that 
mere  subjects  should  dare  to  do  such  a  thing  as  tc  ques- 
tion what  he  meant  to  do  with  the  money.  As  he  could 
get  no  funds  by  lawful  means,  he  decided  to  get  them 
in  any  way  that  he  could  ;  and  again  a  foolish  king  tried 
to  collect  what  was  really  almost  the  same  as  benevo- 
lences, although  the  amount  demanded  was  in  some  pro- 
portion to  each  man's  income.  This  tax  was  not  legal, 
because  it  had  not  been  voted  by  Parliament,  and  a  few 
brave  men  refused  to  pay  it  ;  but  nevertheless  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  collected,  for  not  many  dared  to  risk 
the  anger  of  the  king. 

In  the  meantime  a  war  had  broken  out  between  France 
and  England,  provoked  largely  by  the  Duke  of  Hucking- 
ham.    An  expedition,  led   by  the  duke,   to  assist  the 
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iTctKh  I'r..icstants,  wh..  were  bcsicRcd  in  Rochellc, 
cn.kd  m  a  complete  failure.  H,,th  IVanee  and  Spain 
were  now  united  against  ICnKland,  an<l  Charles  could 
Kctm,  money  to  resist  their  attacks  unless  he  appealed 
to  larhament ;  so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  ,„^„, 
to  call  another  session.  The  king  was  angry  u^lSi 
and  scornlul  ;  I'arliament  was  indignant  at  his  treatment 
of  his  subjects,  and  alarmed  at  what  might  be  the  result 
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if  this  arbitrary  sovereign  was  allowed  to  go  on  in  his 
course.  Charles  had  no  intention  of  keeping  the  laws 
and  as  the  courts  of  justice  were  under  his  control,  they 
would  uphold  whatever  he  chose  to  do.  Parliament 
decided  that  voting  money  for  war  was  not  the  most 
imi-ortant  matter  on  hand ;  affairs  at  home  must  first 
be  attended  to. 

194.  The  "Petition  of  Rigrhts,"  1*128.    When  a  kinff 
did  not  do  what  his  subjects  thought  just,  the  proper 
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way  to  ti-U  him  so  was  to  present  a  petition.  In  King 
John's  time  it  was  the  nobles  alone  who  had  stood  firm 
to  right  the  grievances  of  the  kingdom,  but  now  nobles 
and  commoners  were  much  in  sympathy.  A  paper, 
called  a  "  Petition  of  Rights,"  was  sent  to  the  king,  and 
he  was  made  to  understand  that  no  supplies  would  be 

voted  until  he  had  signed 
it.  All  that  the  petition 
asked  was  that  he  should 
keep  the  laws  of  the 
land ;  and  the  main  points 
named  were  that  no  one 
should  be  imprisoned  un- 
lawfully, and  that  no 
taxes  or  benevolences 
should  be  demanded 
without  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  why 
an  honorable  king  should 
hpve  hesitated  a  moment 
oefore  signing  this,  and 
the  king  did  agree  to  it, 
but  instead  of  writing  the  usual  form  of  words,  "  Let 
right  be  done  as  is  desired,"  he  wrote  a  form  so  round- 
about that  Parliament  suspected  that  he  would  soon 
find  a  loophole  and  not  keep  his  word  after  all.  The 
members  of  Parliament  were  so  wretched  and  discour- 
aged that  more  than  one  broke  doWn  utterly  and  burst 
into  tears.  The  king  was  to  meet  them  the  next  morn- 
ing. What  would  he  say .'  Was  there  any  hope  of 
]ieace .' 

In  the  morning  the  king  came  before  the   House, 
and,  much  to  their  surprise,  he  tore  away  what  he  had 
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wntten,  and  signed  his  name  to  the  usual  formula,  "  Let 
right  be  done  as  s  desirerl  "     Tu^  ^  , 

Romish  doctrine.    The  Soeaker  nf  th„  u         , 

a  Drntpst  ,.„  ■         ^PeaKer  ot  the  House  knew  that 

tlK  Speaker  down  in  his  chair  and  another  locked  the 
o  .  or  door,  a  declaration  was  read  that  whoever^  I  ec 

coun?;    °'  ^°''^'  "^  '""^'"'^"^'  --  -  enemy  to  his 
tne  omcers,  but  the  man  was  not  allowed  to 
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leave  the  room.  The  king  sent  a  message,  but  the 
House  refused  to  admit  the  messenger.  Then  the  king 
"grew  into  much  rage  and  passion  "  and  sent  the  royal 
guard  to  break  in  the  door  ;  but  now  that  the  protest  had 
been  read  and  every  member  of  the  House  had  heard 
it,  the  doors  were  thrown  open  and  Parliament  quietly 
adjourned. 

196.  Eleven  years  without  Parliament.  The  king 
took  off  his  royal  robes  and  said  that  never  again  would 
he  put  them  on  to  enter  the  House,  for  he  wouW  rule 
without  any  Parliament ;  and  this  he  did  for  eleven  long 
years.  He  and  his  ministers  invented  all  kinds  of  way.i 
to  fill  the  royal  treasury.  One  way  was  by  granting, 
"monopolies,"  an  old  abuse  of  the  preceding  century  : 
for  instance,  one  man  would  receive  from  the  king  per- 
mission to  make  soap,  and  all  other  men  would  be  for- 
bidden to  carry  on  the  business.  Of  course  this  man 
could  well  afford  to  pay  a  high  price  for  such  permission, 
stti  Ohui-  ^"'^  A*^  money  went  into  the  king's  treasury. 
b«nTtT««.  The  Star  Chamber  of  Henry  VH.'s  day  was 
revived,  and  any  one  who  ventured  to  object  to  a  royal 
ta.x  was  by  this  tribunal  condemned  to  pay  a  much  larger 
one  ;  if  he  refused,  his  goods  were  taken  from  him. 
This  court  was  in  the  hands  of  Earl  Strafford,  a  noble 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  king,  but  who,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  had  formerly  supported  the  side  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  had  a  plan  which  he  named  "Thorough,'' 
and  its  aim  was  to  make  the  king  absolutely  indej^end- 
cnt.  Whatever  Charles  chose  to  demand  *as  '.<>  be 
granted,  even  if  it  was  against  the  laws  'it  the  country 
and  the  will  of  Parliament. 

Another  kinil  of  tribunal  was  known  as  the  Court  of 
High  Commission.  I.aud,  now  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury,  presided  over  this,  and  here  those  who  did  not 
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believe  it  right  to  worship  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
Church  of  England  were  fined.     This  cuL,rt  t».o,„ 
had  existed  m  Elizabeth's  day,  but  had  never  •'"'«" 
been  such  an  instrument  of  tyranny  as  it  now  S°.r"" 
became.     Men  who  were  brought  up  before  either  of 
these  courts  ha<I  no  trial  and  no  wav  of  defending  them- 
selves.      They  must  pay  whatever  fine  was  demanded 
or  be  sent  to  prison. 

Of  course  the  Puritans  suffered  terribly  from  such  a 
tyranny  as  this.     They  were  fined  and  imprisoned  and 
whrpped  and  branded  with  red-hot  irons      It 
■s   no  wonder   that   they  thought   more   and  .mr""" 
more  of  gomg  to  the  New  World,  where  they   ■^'""■ 
would  be  away  from  the  tyranny  of  such  a  king  and  such 
mniisters.  Many  of 
them  did  cross  the 
sea,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion two  strong, 
resolute  men        if 
we   may  trust   the 
story  —  wishing  to 
sail    with    a    band 
"i  these  emigrants, 
b<iarded  the  vessel 
wti«ii  it  was  in  the 
'!ham<»,    but    th< 
icing  forbai4«  their 
/oing,  A  few  years 
lat'-r  he  must  ha\e 
been  sr^rry  that  he 
iiad  detamcd  th<-m, 
tor  the.se  men  wer- 
Joi.'ii  HamKlen  ...  d  Oliver  Cromwell, 

Still  the  kmg  had  not  money  enough,  for  lie  and  Straf- 
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ford  had  decided  that  the  only  way  to  maintain  absolute 
sup.  jiower   was   to   establish  a   royal   army.     Hut 

moMT.  whence  should  they  get  the  money  to  pay  the 
soldiers  ?  There  was  another  old  law,  or  custom,  that 
they  thought  they  could  revive.  In  earlier  times  the 
sovereign  had  been  allowed  to  call  upon  the  seaports  to 
contribute  ships  or  money  when  there  was  danger  of 
invasion  by  M-'a.  "What  one  king  has  done,  another 
king  Kav  dn."  said  Charles  and  his  udvisers,  and  he 
denuiKied  "ship-money  "  from  the  whole  kin>j;dom. 

The  land  w:is  not  at  war,  and  there  was  no  danger  of 
any  invasion.  People  were  sure  that  the  king  would 
use  whatever  money  he  obtained  in  this  way  to 
ni— iiiiiii  establish  an  army.  It  needed  a  bold  man  to  re 
""■•*■  t\.se  to  pay,  but  there  were  some  who  did  refuse, 
and  among  tliem  was  this  brave  John  Hampden.  The 
twenty  shillings  demanded  of  him  he  would  not  pay. 
After  months  of  deliberation,  seven  judges  out  of  twelve 
decided  against  him  ;  but  all  these  judges  were  servants 
of  the  king,  and  the  fact  that  five  of  them  favored 
Hampden  encouraged  men  throughout  the  kingdom  to 
refuse  to  pay  the  unju.st  tax. 

197.  Trouble  in  Scotland.  Charles  had  put  the 
country  into  a  turmoil,  but  he  had  gained  no  wisdom 
from  his  troubles.  Instead  of  trying  to  make  matters 
better  in  England,  he  turned  his  attention  to  Scotland 
—  and  wherever  he  turned  his  attention,  there  were 
sure  to  be  difficulties.  He  chose  this  time  of  all  times 
to  try  to  compel  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  to  use  the 
English  I'rayer  Book.  The  Dean  of  Edinburgh  did 
his  best  to  obey  the  king's  orders,  but  in  a  moment 
the  church  was  full  of  angry  shouts.  He  tried  again, 
and  an  old  woman  named  Janet  Geddes  threw  at  the 
dean's  head   the   little  stool   on   which  she   had  been 
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Sitting,  and  cried.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  mass  at  my 
ear  Then  came   rebellion,  and   the   I^ing  n,-:^. 

tiad  no   money  to  pay  soldiers.      There  was  »«"^- 
nothing  to  do  but  to  call  Parliament,  and  this  "«." 
Charles  did  in  (640.     It  was  called  the  "Long  Parlia- 
ment,   because  it  did  not  dissolve  for  twenty  years 

198.  Parliamenfs  opposition.     Much  as'  the  people 
had  suffered,  they  had  not  yet  come  to  the  point  where 
hey  would  accuse  Iheir  king  directly  of  unfaithfulness 
o  the  kmgdom  intrusted  to  him.     Instead  of  u.d„d 
this,  they  accused  his  advisers.  Laud  and  Straf-  S""""*. 
for.  1,  of   treason,  and   both   were  sent  to  the   Tower 
Charles  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  St,  .fford  and   said' 
"  U|K,n  the  word  of  a  king,  y,„  ,hall  n,)t  suff-r  ir.  i;f.' 
honor,  or  fortune.      This  is  hut  justice."     W.thu,  three 
weeks  Straffor.l  had   ■  chance  to  learn  the  value  of  the 
word  of  th,s  king,  for  Cln.rles  signed  his  death  warrant, 
and    he  was  hehcade<l.     A  few  years  later  Laud  was 
executed. 

The  king  could  easily  find  new  men  to  servo  him 
thought  Parliament,  therefore  an  act  was  passed  at  once' 
to  abolish  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Court  of  Hi<^h  Com- 
mission. More  than  once  Charles  had  abruptly  closed 
the  session  when  ,e  wished  to  stop  the  discussion  of 
any  matter.  Parliament  did  not  now  mean  to  he  caught 
again  in  the  same  trap,  so  the  next  law  enacted  was 
that  the  session  then  in  progress  should  not  !)e  clo.s«I 
without  the  permission  of  a  majority  of  the  members 

199.  Trouble  in  Ireland.  Fo'lowlng  close  upon 
these  disputes  came  trouble  in  Ireland.  In  the  earlie- 
times  Ireland  was  superior  to  England  m  learning  anri 
culture,  and  the  [rish  schools  were  famed  throu-nout 
I'.urope.  Hefore  the  eleventh  ccnturv  these  sdiools 
ceased  to  exist,  chieHy  because  of  the  invasions  of    he 
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Danes.  The  culture  of  many  years  was  destroyed.  In 
tlic  twelfth  century,  Henry  II.  had  made  a  partial  con- 
Emiui'i  '|uest  of  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
B»cti'ii°irtih  ''i'-'  island,  but  this  conquest  was  in  reality 
Inlaid.  hardly  tniire  than  the  establishment  of  posts, 
lioni  whiih  colli iiiiial  warfare  was  waged  with  the  Irish. 
Moreover,  the  luiglish  within  "the  Pale,"  as  the  land 
held  by  them  in  Ireland  was  called,  instead  of  help- 
ing the  Irish  to  recover  the  civilization  they  had  lost, 
only  scorne(i  them  ;  but,  strangely  enough,  before  many 
years  had  passed,  the  English  in  Ireland  were  on  no 
higher  plane  than  their  neighbors,  though  many  laws 
had  been  made  to  keep  the  two  peoples  apart.  There 
were  laws  that  they  should  not  intermarry,  and  that  the 
Hnglish  should  not  play  the  old  Irish  games  or  speak 
the  Irish  language.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it  was 
decreed  that  if  the  Irish  wished  to  make  a  law,  they 
must  first  get  permission  from  England.  Henry  VIII. 
called  himself  King  of  Ireland,  and  commanded  the 
Irish  to  accept  him  as  the  head  of  the  church.  Even 
the  wise  Oueen  Elizabeth  was  exceedingly  unwise  in  her 
treatment  of  the  island,  for  she  sent  her  favorite,  the 
Earl  of  Esse.\,  to  Ireland  as  governor.  Rebellion  arose. 
There  was  famine,  and  the  punishment  of  the  starving 
people  was  so  severe  that  the  queen  herself  put  a  stop 
to  it  lest,  as  she  said,  she  should  have  "  nothing  but  ashes 
and  corpses  to  ride  over." 

The  opposition  of  Henry  VIII.  had  developed  a  strong 
Irish  devotion  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  when  James 
Piuution  Pt-Tsecuted  the  Irish  to  make  them  accept  the 
oltltanr.  Church  of  ICngland,  they  were  deeply  resent- 
ful. There  could  hardly  fail  to  be  rebellion. 
In  punishment  James  seized  all  northeastern  Ireland 
and   granted  it  to  any   Scotsmen  or   Englishmen  who 
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wished  to  settle  in  that  part  of  th.  country.     Many 

TonlonT  '""■  '"'■  '•>^'y"'->-^'d  their  settlemc" 

Londonderry  ■„  memory  of  their  old  home.     The  resent 
njent  o    the  dispossessed   Irish  is  responsible  frn, 

of  th^:.,.  ^'''"."'"„''^' ''^"'"l  t'^at  the  material  results 
itan  s  established  industries  that  b,„„sht  fjreat  pros- 
perity to  the  eountry,  but  this  was  a  .:oub,ful -ul  '  „  2- 
Ch'^l  u',  "'"'"  ''°^'"">'  "'^'^••'  "'^  -'  -"-n". 
ami  a  t  ough  the  earl  introduced  many  measures  for  the 
good  ot  the  land,  his  rule  was  so  harsh  that  a  J^ 
very  small  injustice  would  arouse  a  revolt ;  and  iSS.. 

out  of  their  homes  in  northeastern  Ireland  did  revolt  and 
What's'h  "ul  1  "*-■  ''"^'"^''  -'^"'-^  '"  'he  land 
her  hold  on  Ireland,  the  revolt  must  be  put  down  and 
punished  ;  but  to  give  the  king  men  and  money  w  s  0 
endanger  the  liberties  of  England,  for  he  would  then  be 
strong  h  to  compel  the  submission  of  those  mem- 

bers  of  Parliament  who  were  opposed  to  him 

200.  The  "Grand  Remonstrance."    There  was  much 
l.scuss,on.     Some   stood   firmly   by  the   king.     Some 
ought  that  ,t  was  the  wisest  plan,  since  the^ing  had 
y  elded  several  points,  to  bear  with  him,  and  hope  that 
nothing  worse  would  come  to  pass.     Some  -  and  these 
were  in  the  majority  -  felt  that  they  had  endured  as 
on«  as  they  could,  and  that  they  could'put  no  c<:!L1c 
■n  anything  that  he  might  promise.     They  drew  up  a 
paper  calle.l  the  "Grand  Remonstrance,"  w'hich  ^am'ed 
one  after  another,  the  acts  of  Charles  that  were  agains 
the  laws  of  the  land.  feox'si 
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201.  Charles  tries  to  arrest  members  of  Parliament. 

Charles  well  knew  who  were  the  five  leaders  of  tlii.s 
thinl  party,  and  he  made  U|)  his  mind  to  arrest  them. 
A  certain  soldier  had  a  hint  of  what  the  kinj;  meant  to 
<lo,  and  he  contrived  to  let  Parliament  kr.ow  what  was 
commj;  to  pass.  The  five  men  appeared  and  took  their 
seat.s,  but  Parliament  begK<-'<I  them  to  withdraw  to  pre- 
vent any  scene  of  violence  in  the  House.  Four  yielded, 
but  the  fifth  would  not  go  until  an  old  friend  pulled  him 
out  of  the  door  just  as  the  kin-  drew  near.  The  attend- 
ants stood  back,  and  through  the  Ion-  lane  between 
them  the  king  passed,  handsome  and  dignified,  upstairs 
to  ;he  House  of  Commons,  The  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  Charles  walked  slowly  to  the  chair  of  the  Speaker. 
All  the  members  rose  with  uncovered  heads  to  hear 
what  the  king  might  say. 

He  looked  about  the  House,  but  could  not  see  the 
five  members.  Then  he  ordered  the  Speaker  to  point 
them  out.  The  Speaker  fell  on  his  knees  and  an- 
swered :  — 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty,  I  have  neither  eyes  to 
sec  nor  tongue  to  speak  in  this  place,  but  as  the  House 
IS  pleased  to  direct  me,  whose  servant  I  am  here,  and 
humbly  beg  your  majesty's  pardon  that  I  cannot'give 
any  other  answer  than  this  to  what  your  majesty  is 
pleased  to  demand  of  me." 

The  king  declared  that  what  these  five  men  had  said 
m  the  House  was  treason,  and  not  the  "  Privilege,"  or 
right  of  free  discussion  that  belonged  to  every  m^eiiiber 
of  Parliar'ent,  an<l  he  ordered  the  men  to  be  sent  to 
him  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  He  explained  "  in  the 
word  of  a  king  "  that  he  had  not  intended  to  use  force. 
He  made  his  customary  remark,  that  as  he  had  acted 
in  the  past  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  so  he  would 
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c..ntim>c  to  do.    Then  ho  and  his  Kuar.ls  withdrew,  while 
members  of  the  House  called  "  Privilege  1  privilege  !  '■ 

202.  Why  there  was  no  oompromlse.     There  were 
many  efforts  made  f.  keep  the  two  parties  from  violence 
and  the  knig  was  at  last  ready  to  promise  almost  every- 
thms  that  was  asked  of  him.     Thc.v  wmdd  pn.l.ably 
ha  ehoen  some  compromise,  had  it  not  been  that  people 
knew  by  an  experience  of  seventeen  years  that  a  promise- 
.om  Kmg  Charles  meant  precisely  nothing  at  all  ■  and 
or  one  other  reason,  which  was  that  the  majo.  ny  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  strict  Puritan.s,  and  they  were 
so  fully  convinced  that  their  belief  was  the  only  right 
one  that  they  meant  to  compel  the  king  and  the  country 
to  think  just  as  they  thought  ,n  all  religious  matt.rs 
and  to  do  just  as  they  did. 

203.  The  two  parties.     Now  that  affairs  had  come 
to  a  point  where  neither  party  would  yield  any  further. 


A   CAVALIKR 


A    ROUNDHEAD 


there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  fight.  The  king  went  to 
Nottingham  and  called  upon  all  loyal  subjects  to  join 
him.  Every  man  in  the  kingdom  must  stand  on  one 
side  or  the  other.     The   majority  of  the  men  on  the 
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king's  side  were  of  some  rank  and  fortune.  They  were 
the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  most  of  the  men  of  means 
living  in  the  country.  They  dres,scd  well  and  rode  well ; 
indeed,  it  was  bec.iusc  of  their  horsemanship  that  the 
nickname.  Cavaliers,  was  given  to  them. 

The  forces  of  the  Puritans  were  quite  in  contrast  with 
these  elegant  gentlemen.  While  there  were  some  among 
them  of  wealth  and  noble  birth,  most  of  them  were  men 
who  lived  on  small  farms  in  the  country  or  kept  shops 
in  the  city.  Men  of  fashion  wore  long,  curling  hair, 
but  the  Puritans  scorned  any  such  folly,  and  kept  their 
hair  cut  short.  This  is  why  they  were  nicknamed 
Roundheads. 

204.  Civil  War.  It  was  in  1642  that  the  first  fight- 
ing took  place,  and  the  first  real  battle  was  at  Edgehill. 
Bdjeiiu.  Neither  army  had  had  much  training,  but  most 
^•**-  of  the  king's  men  were  accustomed  to  riding, 

and  therefore  the  royal  cavalry  was  far  superior  to  the 
undrilled  Puritan  footsoldiers,  and  t.iis  contest  resulted 
in  a  drawn  battle.  Indeed,  for  some  little  time  the 
king  was  successful,  and  had  it  not  been  for  one  strong, 
clear-headed  man  among  the  Puritans,  the  ending  of  the 
war  might  have  been  quite  different. 

This  man  was  named  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  Parliament,  but  had  left  his  seat  to  join  the 
oremwcoi'i  ^""^y-  ^^  ^^"^  ^'  °"ce  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
iiSS""  ^^'^  '°^  wages  and  to  take  every  one  who  wished 
to  become  a  soldier ;  and  he  set  to  work  to  raise 
a  regiment  that  should  be  of  quite  different  material 
from  the  rest  of  the  parliamentary  army.  He  gave  his 
men  high  wages,  but  he  would  admit  to  his  ranks  only 
those  who  were  of  good  character  and  some  education, 
and  whose  religious  belief  was  like  his  own.  There  was 
neither  swearing  nor  gambling  nor  drinking  in  Crom- 
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well's  lines.  These  soldiers  were  upright,  honorabln 
men,  and  no  other  troops  could  ever  stand  hef.ire  them 
Their  great  fault  was  that  they  could  not  understand 
how  any  one  wh,.se  belief  was  not  like  theirs  could  be 
honest  and  true.  They  abhorred  the  Church  of  rn.dand 
anc.  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  they  liked  the  Scottish 
I'resbyterians  but  little  better,  for  Cromwell  and  his  men 
thought  that  there  should  be  no  presbyters  to  Govern 
the  churches,  but  that  every  congregation  should  stand 
alone  a'ld  rule  itself  in  all  things. 

John  Hampden  had  been  killed  in  battle,  and  before 
ong  the  command  of  the  whole  army  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfa.x  and 
the  men  were  trained  as  nearly  as  possible  like  c'rom- 
well  s  first  regiment  of  "  Ironsides."  as  they  were  called 
Before  the  war  fairly  broke  out,  Charles  had  asked  Scot^ 
land  to  aid  him,  but  that  country  had  refused.  Parlia- 
ment now  asked  the  Scots  to  unite  with  the  Kn^dish 
army  against  the  king ;  and  the  Scots  agreed  Th.  " 
on  condition  that  the  Presbyterian  form  of  wor-  "S"'""" 
ship  should  be  adopted  in  the  English  church.  Oo«^"? 
This  did  not  please  Cromwell,  but  finally  a  paper  was 
drawn  up  called  the  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant," 
and  a  union  was  formed. 

For  two  years  the         went  on.    Then  Prince  Rupert 
of  the  Rhine,  the  ki.      ;  nephew,  who  commanded  the 
royal  forces,  was  defeated  at  Marston   Moor 
Another  year,  and  the  king  sufTcreil  another  Umt"" 
defeat  at  Naseby.    His  private  papers  were  cap-  JlJ^i, 
tured,  and  then  Parliament  knew  that  Charles  ^'*^' 
had  been  trying  to  hire  foreign  soldiers  to  come  to  Enn-. 
land  to  fight  his  subjects.  " 

So  many  of  the  army  felt  that  they  were  fighting  for 
their  religious  belief  that   peace  might  possibly   have 
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been  brought  about  if  Charles  had  been  willing  that 
eautaj^  Presbyterianism  should  become  the  national 
lotn,  form  of  worship.     This  he  positively  refused. 

"^  Defeated  as  he  had  been  in  one  battle  after 
another,  he  did  not  give  up  hope  of  overthrowing  the 
power  of  Cromwell  and  his  Independents,  if  he  could 
only  increase  the  quarrel  between  them  and  the  Scottish 
*k«a«Mi  Presbyterians.  Therefore,  he  disguised  him- 
Jj™ji«  self,  slipped  away  to  the  Scottish  camp,  and 
surrendered.  The  Scots  thought  that  he  would 
accept  their  terms  and  agres  to  establish  Presbyterian- 
ism, but  he  refused.  Parliament  had  long  been  owing 
the  Scottish  army,  and  now,  on  payment  of  the  debt, 
Charles  was  given  over  ti  that  body. 

Cromwell  and  his  Independents  were  as  ready  to  op- 
pose the  Presbyterian  Parliament  as  they  had  been  to 
oppose  the  king.  They  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  the 
castle  in  which  Charles  was  confined  and  captured  h=m, 
by  no  means  against  his  will.  Before  long,  Charles 
escaped  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  there,  though  he  was 
really  a  prisoner,  he  tried  to  plan  some  way  to  outwii 
the  Independents,  just  as  King  John  in  that  same  place 
had  tried  to  find  a  way  to  outwit  the  barons. 

20*=    "Pride'8  Purge."     Soon  the  army  discovered 

""  >"        "as  trying  to  form  a  union  with  the 

i         he  King.      Colonel  Pride  was  sent  with  a 

■o'.diers  to  thrust  out  of  the  House  the 

.id    forty-three   Presbyterian   members. 

nown  as  "  Pride's  Purge,"  and  it  was 

'ary  and  tyrannical  a  deed  as  any  that 

the  king  hau  tv^er  committed. 

206.  Execution  of  Charles.  January  30,  1649. 
The  rest  of  the  Parliament  decided  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  try  the  king  for  "high  treason  and  other 
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fortd'trr".  ^'^f°--\""'''  kings  had  been  deposed,  or 
forced  to  flee  to  save  their  lives,  or  had  even  been  niur' 


TRIAL  OF   CHARLES  I. 


dered,  but  to  call  a  reigning  sovereign  into  court  and 
order  h.m  to  defend  himself  was  an  entirely  new  idea 
I-he  king  answered  simply  that  he  had  nothing  to  say' 
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since  the  court  before  which  he  was  to  be  tried  had  no 
lawful  authority.  He  was  condemned,  and  ten  days 
later  he  was  executed. 

It  is  hard  to  think  th;r  a  reasonable  man  could  hon- 
estly believe  that  it  was  right  for  him  to  be  truthful 
OhuiH'i  with  some  people  and  untruthful  with  others  ; 
'•'"'•  but  so  far  as  one  person  may  judge  of  another, 

this  was  the  sincere  belief  of  Charles  I.,  king  of  Eng- 
land. For  twenty-four  years  the  country  had  suffered 
from  his  arrogance  and  treachery,  and  yet  his  last  words 
on  the  scaffold,  pronounced  with  calm  dignity  and  with 
every  appearance  of  sincerity,  were,  "  I  am  a  martyr  to 
the  people." 

For  eight  centuries  England  had  been  ruled  by  kings. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  were  aghast  at  this  pub- 
is uxlou  lie  execution  of  their  sovereign  and  the  imme- 
»"''••  diate  declaration  of  Parliament  that  whoever 
should  venture,  without  the  authority  of  that  body,  to 
name  any  person  as  king  should  be  dealt  with  as  a 
traitor.  Charles  was  hardly  buried  before  there  began 
to  be  rumors  of  wonderful  cures  that  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  touch  of  a  handkerchief  wet  with  his  blood. 
Many  a  man  had  strange  dreams  and  visions  of  evil  to 
come.  Many  a  man  felt  that  England  without  n  sover- 
eign was  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  and  feared  exceed- 
ingly lest  some  terrible  judgment  should  be  visited  upon 
the  land  that  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  own 
anointed  king. 

SUMMARY 

The  events  of  the  last  century  had  made  men  think,  and 
as  they  were  governed  by  a  king  who  required  unreasoning 
obedience  to  his  treacherous  and  arbitrary  rule,  a  clash  was 
inevitable.      In   his   marriage  agreement   Charles   deceived 
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both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.    He  collected  "  ,hl, 

i-ong  i  arliament     was  summoned.     Revolt  m.Tt,..,  ;   ■ 
1  ne     Grand  Remonstrance  "  was  drawn  un     i  1,,  1 

en  s  who  remained  appointed  a  commission  to   r^   h    £' 
He  was  condemned  and  executed.  ^' 

26.  The  Comj'onwealtii  and  Cromwell 

1 649- 1 660 

207.  England  governed  by  the  Commons.    The  real 

power  lay  ,n  the  hands  of  Cromwell  with  the  arnn  to 

-pport  htm.  but  the  little  handful  of  men  that  ^    .ft 

larhament  went  on  making  Iaw,s  for  the  whole  com 
t  y.     They  had  already  decreed  that  there  should  be  no 
^.ng  and  now  they  declared  that  there  was  no  need  ot 

;"rh:Lr.^''''^"''^"-^^ 

•    i'^^T,*''"  '^''^  '■'''°"  ''^y  '''"^  '^^'  ^"yfhing  like 
-  peaceful   government   in   England   during  the  next 
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ck'vcn  years  was  because  tlicro  were  so  many  different 
Diunnt  partiis  and  becanse  the  army  under  Cnmiwell 
piiUM.  ^^.jj;  stronger  than  any  one  •  tbem.  There 
were  I'resliyterians  and  Independents,  and  there  were 
"  l.evelers,"  who  wished  to  have  no  titles  and  no  differ- 
enees  of  rank  or  political  power.  There  were  men  who 
wished  to  i;ive  every  one  an  et|ual  share  in  whatever 
wealth  was  in  the  l<inj,'dom,  and  there  were  people  who 
had  no  ])lan  to  sufiS'-st,  but  who  were  a:;ainst  every- 
thing that  any  one  else  proposed.  There  were  many 
who  had  been  royalists  and  ha<l  stood  by  the  king  from 
the  bef;inning,  and  thci-e  were  others  who  had  not  ap- 
proved of  Charles,  but  had  wished  his  son  to  be  king. 
\o  two  of  these  parties  would  unite,  and  therefore 
Cromwell  and  his  army  were  in  power. 

208.  Prince  Charles  seeks  the  throne.  (1ver  in 
Holland  was  King  Charles's  oldest  son,  who  was  also 
named  Charles.  He  was  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  and 
was  the  hope  of  the  royalists.  Little  could  be  done  for 
him  in  England,  since  Cromwell  and  the  invincible  army 
were  there,  but  in  Scotlr.nd  and  Ireland  there  was  a 
better  chance,  and  the  royalists  of  both  countries  had 
proclaimed  him  as  their  king.  Scotland  would  stand  by 
him  if  he  would  support  the  I'resbyterian  church,  and 
Ireland  would  help  him  if  he  would  promise  freedom  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  would  give  the  island  a  Parlia- 
ment of  its  own. 

The  one  fact  that  we  know  about  this  young  Charles 
which  shows  any  earnestness  of  character  is  that  he  did 
PrinM  make  a  great  effort  to  save  his  father's  life,  by 
ohoMMtii.  stii'ling  to  I>arliament  a  blank  paper  bearing 
Wall.  his  name  and  seal,  that  they  might  write  what 

conditions  they  wotdd  if  only  his  f.ither  might  be  spared. 
Aside  from  this,  he  shows  himself  only  as  a  gay,  trivial, 
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i'  is  no  WDiukr  that  hc- 

twccii  the  oifcis  of  th,' 

two  coiintnVs  he  shiid- 

(IltccI  at  the  strictness  lit 

tlic  Scottish   I'reslnteri- 

^ins  and  chose  the  Irish 

tor  his  friends. 
Cromwell    and    his 

army  were  sent  at  once 

to  make  it  clear  to  the 

Irish   that  loyalty  to  thv 

l';oman  Catholic  chiirili 

and  devotion  to  any  one 

claiming  the  title  of  king 

Were    henceforth    to    be 

regarded  as  the  worst  of   crimes      i,v..      • 

there  was  slaughter  in  IreLn        Whe  e  er':hh  """''r 

■sm  or  love  for  the  Church  of  Ron,e  hl^f;,::,"^'   ^"■^^"- 

there'S  ,  '  "^'l'^^'- ->""«  '-Klish  o,  Irish,  SrSL". 
there  «as  devastation  and  remorseless  massa-  '^-'""»"'- 
ere     Cromwell  even  attempted  to  drive  all  landowners 

Charles  had  now  no  chance  in  Irplnnrl     u-       i    , 

-  in  Scotland,  so  thitner^:;:fi  :^:.°^^'"- 

he  fo.got  h,s  promises  to  the  Irish  and  agn  -d   ^i". 
t"  become  a  Presbyterian,  and  to  do  all  that  ne  Sf'"**' 

o  aUts  were  beaten,  but  nevertheless   they   '«»■ 
thcr  famous  stone,  they  crowned  him  as  Charles  II 
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In  a  few  months  the  tcrrililc  Crdimvell  ap|ic;iicd.  The 
Scuts  with  t'harlcs  h.iil  conic  over  ihe  border  into  Knj;- 
Thibattli  '■'""'•  ^"'^  ''"^>  """'K'lit  that  ICnjjlish  royalists 
at  WoioM-  wonlil  crowd  their  ranks.  They  were  much 
'"■  ""■  disappointeil,  for  few  came  to  join  them,  and 
Worst  of  all,  there  was  a  hattle  at  Worcester,  in  which 
nearly  :ij'  the  Scottish  army  was  cut  down, 

209.  Flight  of  Charles.  The  only  hope  for  Charles 
was  to  llee  to  p'rance.  After  the  ba'tle  he  contrived  to 
slip  away  into  a  narrow  road,  and  the:.  f,'allopcd  all  night 
Inn^'.  In  the  morninf;  ho  disj;niscd  himself,  and  with 
a  youni;  "country  fellow  "  as  ;;nide,  set  out  to  walk  to 
the  Severn,  lie  hail  many  n.irrow  escapes  on  his  jour- 
ney. Oti  one  occasioi  he  was  oblijjed  to  hide  all  day 
Ion;;  in  a  ^'reat  oak  tree  in  an  open  plain,  peering  out 
between  the  branches  and  catching  glimpses  now  and 
then  of  the  soldiers  of  Parliament  who  were  .searching 
for  him  in  the  forest.  So  he  went  on  in  one  disguise 
iheprinM  and  another  till  he  came  to  the  sea,  and  then 
inuittj.  jj^.j^j.  (1,^  water  to  Rouen.  He  was  so  shabby 
that  the  inn-keei)er  hesitated  to  let  him  into  his  house, 
but  he  was  in  France,  and  safe.  For  fo-'ty-four  days 
he  had  been  in  the  utmost  danger,  and  through  it  all 
he  had  been  brave  and  cheerful.  Never  did  a  man  have 
better  friends,  for  though  it  was  called  treason  to  help 
him,  and  there  was  a  reward  of  one  thousand  pounds  to 
any  one  that  would  give  him  up,  not  one  of  the  many 
that  knew  the  secret  would  betray  him. 

210.  Cromwell  diascives  Parliament.  Four  years 
had  passed  since  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  still 
the  little  handfid  of  men  made  laws  for  the  nation. 
Cromwell  believed  that  Tarliament  ought  to  repre- 
sent the  coinitry  somewhat  more  generally,  but  those 
who  were  already  members  wished  to  be  free  to  retain 
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seats  as  lonK  as  they  chose.,  am!  when  vacancies 
<1"1  occur,  to  fill  then,  only  with  such  n,e„  as  they  "^  e 
wilhiiK  to  receive.  '         *■ 

VVor.l   war  brought  to  Cromwell    that  a  law  to  this 
eectwastoben,a.,e,an<lhewx.ntt.,,.arlianK.ntw 
"s  soKhers.     1 1,  thought  i,  the  height  of  tyranny  when 
Charles  I.  canu.  .0  „„.  House  an.l   attemptol   ,0  seize 


"■MM,,NWKA]/rH,   SHOWINO    IMKMAmenT 


••Vou  care  nothing   for  the   public   good."  said  he. 

The  Lord  ,s  done  with  you  ;  Me  has  better  men  to 

crrvonH,swork."    Then  he  strode  ■•  up  and  down  th^ 

ho    ed    .V  "      ""'  '''™''"'  °"  "^«  fl°°^  and 

amen       There  s,ts  a  drunkard,"  and    he   pointed   to 

other      "V    ;,    "''  '"'"■'='■  '"'■■  ^'""^  >■''"'"  "^^  --J  '" 

In  came  "two  files  of  musketeers."  and  every  member 
"I  larham,  n  was  driven  from  the  House.     "You  have 
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forced  me  to  do  it,"  said  Oomwell  sadly,  his  wrath  all 
gone.  "I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day  that 
He  would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  upon  the  doing  of 
this  work."  Then  he  ordered  the  House  to  be  locked. 
The  French  minister  reported  to  his  government  that 
some  one  wrote  on  the  door,  "This  house  is  now  to  let 
unfurnished." 

211.  Cromwell  aa  Lord  Protector.  Cromwell  and 
his  officers  appointed  a  ("ouncil,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent. They  obtained  from  various  Inoependent  ministers 
lists  of  men  who  seemed  to  them  ftt  to  sit  in  Parliament, 
and  then  Cromwell  and  his  Council  chose  among  them. 
One  member  was  named  I'raise-God  Barebone,  —  for  the 
Puritans  were  fond  of  taking  some  Bible  phrase  to  use 
instead  of  their  own  names,  —  and  therefore  the  royalists 
"But-  called  this  assembly  "  Barebone's  Parliament." 
Jjjjj.  It  soon  adjourned,  but  a  few  days  later  the 
meiit."  Council  "  prayed  Cromwell  to  accept  the  office 
of  Lord  Protector."  He  went  to  live  in  King  Charles's 
palace,  and  was  far  more  arbitrary  than  the  king  had  ever 
been.  There  was  a  great  difference,  however,  in  their 
arbitrariness,  for  Charles  meant  to  have  his  own  way 
because  it  was  his  way  and  no  one  had  a  right  to  oppose 
him  ;  while  Cromwell  meant  to  have  his  way  because  he 
felt  sure  that  it  was  best  for  the  country. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  result  if, 
after  the  death  of  Charles,  there  had  not  been  a  strong 
„„ai  jiory  ^'^"^  ^°  ™'^  ^^'^  nation.  Ever  since  the  days  of 
of  the  Pro-  Elizabeth,  the  power  and  reputation  of  England 
had  been  constantly  sinking ;  with  Cromwell  at 
the  head,  the  old  glory  of  the  land  returned.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  naval  exploit  of  the  Protectorate  occurred 
during  the  war  with  Holland.  The  Dutch  were  carry- 
ing goods  to  and  fro  for  .sale  among  different  countries, 
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and  this  was  a  great  loss  to  Knsland,  for  her  merchants 
were  almost  driven  out  ot  the  carrying  trade.  Two  years 
after  the  king's  execution  "Navigation  Laws"  had  been 
passed  m  England,  forbidding  England  or  any  English 
colony  to  import  or  export  goods  in  Dutch  vessels  Of 
course  Holland  was  aroused,  and  all  the  more  readily  did 
she  sympathize  with  royalists  who  made  that  land  the 
centre,  of  their  plots  against  Cromwell's  government. 
War  followed.  The  Dutch  commander,  Van  Tromp 
naded  a  broom  to  his  masthead  to  signify  that  he  had 
swept  the  channel  clean  of  English  "vessels  ;  bu^  the 
l^nghsh  navy  was  in  excellent  condition,  and  in 
command  was  Admiral  Blake.     The  war  lasted  bSJ"" 

and  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.     More- 
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over,  durmg  a  war  with  .Spain  which  soon  afterwards 
broke  out,  the  Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed  by  lilake 
Md  both  Jamaica  and  the  Flemish  town  of  Dunkirk 
lell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

England  was  again  a  great"  power,  and  in  Cromwell's 
speech  to  his  first  Parliament,  he  said  ■  '■  I  dare  say  there 
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is  not  a  nation  in  luirope  but  is  very  willing  to  ask  a 
Ormnweu  K"o<J  understanding  with  you."  Croniwell's 
proteotjtiw  favorite  plan  was  that  I'^ngland  should  act  as  ihc 
protector  of  Protestants  all  over  Europe.  The 
Waldenses,  a  quiet,   humble  people  who  lived  among 

the  valleys  of  the  Alps, 
had  been  terribly  per- 
secuted because  they 
would  not  give  up  their 
religion.  They  con- 
trived to  appeal  to 
Cromwell,  and  he  sent 
straightway  an  em- 
phatic message  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  that 
the  Waldenses  must  be 
allowed  to  practise  their 
religion  as  they  would. 
The  duke  had  no  wish 
to  contend  with  Crom- 
that   moment   the  VVal- 
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well's  "  Ironsides,"  and   from 
deiises  were  left  in  peace. 

One  of  the  most  earnest  of  Cromwell's  supporters  was 
John  =1  great  poet,  John  Milton.     He  wrote  a  strong 

MUton.  ^p  J  beautiful  sonnet  about  the  sufferings  of  the 
Waldenses,  beginning  :  — 

"  .-\ven^e,  ()  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  .saint.s,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold." 

Save  for  a  few  sonnets,  Milton  wrote  for  more  than 
twenty  years  hardly  a  line  of  poetry,  but  gave  all  his 
talent  to  the  service  of  his  native  land,  acting  as  Latin 
secretary  to  the  Council  and  issuing  fierce  pamphlets 
in  defence  of  the  I'uritans.     He  knew  that  the  great 
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amount  of  work  that  he  was  doing  was  ruining  his  eye- 

Sht,  but  he  went  on,  feeling  that  he  must  do  et-erythin. 

n  h.s  power  for  his  eountry  ;  and  when  he  wa    fre"" 

bHndnts  '""'  '""'  "''"'''''  L"^^'"  '"  '-'^' 

Cromwell's  rule  in  England  was  exceedingly  strict 
but  he  was  far  more  liberal  than  any  one  wo.dd  ha  c 
expected.     Edward  I.  had  banished  the  Jews    „         , 
but   Cromwell    allowed   them   to  return.     II J  SSS!" 
was  also  kind  to  the  Quakers,  whom  many  people  looked 
upon  as  enemies  to  church  and  state 
it  wf;  ^|^^^»*'«^'"=«°°-     It  was  a  good  government,  but 
atrsfit  ,".'■"'"'  ""'  '''■'  ^'"^''  "f  England  were  not 
one  man.     Then,  too,  there  were  very  strict  laws  forbicl- 
ng  many  thmgs  that  a  great  part  of  the  nation  looked 
.pon  as  harmless.    The  Puritans  called  it  wicked  to  play 
ches  ,  to  dance  around  a  May-pole,  to  go  fo.x-huntini  or 
0  eat  mmce-p,e  at  Christmas.    As  for  the  theatres.  They 
ad  a^l  been  closed  in  .642,  for  the  Puritans  could  see 
0  d  fterenee  between  the  noble  plays  of  Shakespeare 

Sv  !         f  ■■  °T  '"  ""^''^  ^'"8  J^"^^^  '''^"Sh'^l.  so 
'o  to   h"  "1   ^"''f^'-d  together.     People  who  did  not 
Ko  to  church  were  fined,  and  people  who  went  to  a  distant 
church  when  there  was  one  at  hand  were  fined 
213.   Puritan  extremes.     One  could   easily  forgive 

Chustmas  m  fastuig  rather  than  in  feasting;  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  overlook  their  destruction  of  the  fine  ol 
monuments  and  statues  and  stained-glass  windows  i 
the  churches,  and  their  stabling  horses  in  the  beautiful 

nch  old  carvmgs.     The  one  excuse  is  that  they  firndy 
oeheved  they  were  doing  what  was  right  and  pleasing 
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to  God.  Moreover,  when  Charles  I.  was  dead  and  they 
were  in  power,  they  were  joined  by  many  who  wished 
only  to  be  on  the  popular  side;  and  these  new  converts 
were  much  more  inclined  to  go  to  extremes  than  were  the 
original  members  of  the  party.  The  Puritans  certainly 
did  some  absurd  things,  but  they  were  true,  earnest, 
honest,  straightforward,  self-sacrificing  men  with  a  sin- 
cere love  of  liberty,  — only  they  thought  that  their  own 
way  was  the  one  true  way  of  liberty. 

214.  Cromweire  last  years.  After  being  so  brave 
and  so  determined  all  his  life,  Cromwell's  courage 
seemed  to  fail  him  during  his  last  years.  He  had  met 
thousands  of  armed  men  without  a  shadow  of  fear,  but 
now  he  feared  every  shadow.  He  wore  a  shirt  of  mail 
because  he  was  afraid  of  being  stabbed,  and  he  was  so 
alarmed  lest  some  one  should  break  into  his  bed-chamber 
that  he  rarely  slept  in  the  same  room  for  two  consecu- 
tive nights.  At  last  mortal  illness  came  upon  him. 
When  he  was  made  Protector  it  was  decreed  that  he 
should  decide  who  was  to  follow  him  ;  but  iie  had  named 
no  one,  and  the  Puritans  knew  not  who  could  succeed 
him.  Some  of  the  royalists  were  rejoiced  that  he  who 
had  murdered  their  king,  as  they  said,  and  usurped  his 
t'  rone  would  hold  the  place  but  little  longer.  Others, 
longing  as  eagerly  for  the  return  of  a  lawful  sovereign, 
could  but  dread  the  change  and  overthrow  and  the 
uncertainties  of  the  day.s  to  come. 

215.  CromweU's  sucoessor.  Soon  there  came  a  night 
when  all  the  land  knew  that  Cromwell  was  dying.  He 
was  urged  to  say  who  should  succeed  him.  In  this  last 
hour  love  for  his  son  was  in  control,  and  he  whispered, 
"Richard."  He  was  buried  —  for  a  little  while  — in 
Westminster  /  bbey,  and  Richard  Cromwell  became 
Protector  in  his  father's  stead. 
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It  would  have  taken  a  firm  hand  to  rule  in  place 
of  Cromwell.  Richard  was  a  Puritan,  but  he  b„^„,,, 
had  no  sympathy  with  those  of  his  party  who  "d* 
went  to  extremes,  and  he  was  not  strong  enou-h  to 
suppress  them  as  his  father  had  done.  He  wa.s"kind 
and  gentle  and  good-hearted,  but  he  could  not  govern  a 
nation.  There  was  only  one  power  in  the  land,  and  that 
was  the  army.  The  army  was  made  up  in  great  degree 
of  Independents,  and  they  wished  matters  to  remain  as 
they  were  ;  but  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Cavaliers 
thought  that  anything  was  better  than  to  let  the  army 
hold  all  the  power. 

216.  Calls  issued  for  a  "  free  "  Parliament.     No  one 
knew  just  what  to  do,  but  the  matter  soon  settled  itself 
for  the  army  requested  Richard  to  resign.     He  yielded' 
so   promptly  and  so  willingly  that   people  called  him 
"Tumble-down  Dick."    The  army  soon  ceased  o.n.ria 
to  be  united,  and  General  Monk,  who  was  the  "•»*• 
most  powerful  officer,  came  with  his  men  from  Scotland. 
Every  one  expected  that  he  would  take  charge  of  affairs 
He  was  a  quiet,  silent  man,  but  when  he  had  once  made 
up  his  mind,  he  did  not  change.     The  Common  Council 
of  London  told  him  that  the  people  would  pay  no  more 
taxes  thai  were  decreed  by  a  limited  Parliament  like  the 
one  then  in  session.     Still  Monk  hesitated.     At  last  he 
came  to  a  decision   and  he  wrote  a  bold,  firm  letter  to 
that  body,  bidding  them  issue  calls  for  a  'Tree"  Parlia- 
ment, that  is,  for  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  nation,  and 
not  by  the  Puritans  alone. 

SUMMARY 

^  The  period  began  with  a  small    Presbyterian    House  of 

Commons  making  laws  for  the  nation,   and  with  the  chief 

power  in  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  supported  by  the  army. 
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Prince  Charles,  seeking  first  the  aid  of  Ireland  and  then  that 
of  Scotland,  attempted  in  vain  to  recover  his  father's  throne. 
Finally,  Cromwell  dissolved  Parliament  by  force,  an<l  the 
land  was  ruled  by  a  Council  that  soon  made  him  Lord  Pro- 
tector. 

His  methods  of  ruling  were  often  arbitrary,  but  he  did 
what  he  really  believed  was  for  the  good  of  the  land.  He 
restored  the  naval  glory  of  England,  protected  the  W.aldenses, 
allowed  the  Jews  to  return,  and  was  kind  to  the  Quakers. 
His  rule  was  good,  and  England  prospered  ;  but  the  reaction 
against  Puritan  narrowness  set  in,  and  not  long  after  Cron- 
wL'H's  death,  his  son  ,and  successor  was  forced  to  resign  the 
position  of  Protector,  and  calls  were  issued  for  a  "  free  "  Par- 
liament. 

27.  Chari.ks  II.      1660-1685 

217.  The  "  Restoration."  Parliament  again  consisted 
of  a  House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Commons,  and 
almost  the  first  thing  that  they  did  was  to  send  to  Hol- 
land to  ask  Charles  to  return.  They  seemed  to  lose  all 
idea  of  prudence,  for  they  did  not  rec|uire  him  to  make 
any  definite  promises  about  what  he  would  do  after  he 
had  become  king  of  England.  He  merely  made  a 
general  statement  that  he  would  Ic  ive  all  troublesome 
questions  to  Parliament,  and  this  seemed  to  satisfy  both 
them  and  the  nation. 

Great  preparations  were  made  to  receive  the  king. 
The  flagship  of  the  fleet  that  was  to  bring  him  and  his 
brother  James  to  England  was  named  the  "  Naseby," 
in  honor  of  one  of  Cromwell's  victories  over  Charles  I. 
That  would  never  do,  30  when  they  sailed  away  from 
Holland,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  "Charles." 
There  were  trumpets  and  drums  and  flags  arJ  hand- 
some clothes,  and  the  English  had  not  forgotten  to  send 
a  portmanteau  full  of  good  yellow  gold  and  with  it  a  bill 
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of  exchange  for  five  times  as  much.    One  of  the  rhy, 
01  the  clay  wrote  :  — 

"At  len-tli  liy  wcmtltTful  impulse  of  fate, 

The  people  call  him  home  lo  helji  the  stale  ; 

And  H    ,1  is  more,  they  sen.l  him  monev.  Uw 

Ami  clothe  him  all,  from  hea<l  to  foot,  .I'new." 

Up  .-.nd  down  .he  deck  the  king  paced.  telHng  of  his 

escape  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  smiling  gnmly 

when  he  spoke  of  the  coarse  shoes  that  had  hurt  his 

leet  so  badly. 

When  the  royal  company  landed  in  London,  there 
was  the  merriest  time  that  can  be  imagined.  The 
streets  were  crowded  with  citizens  and  nobles,  ow,.  . 
The  mayor  presented  the  king  with  "a  very  w."l. 
nch  B,ble,"and  Charles  thanked  him,  saying,'"  It  is  the 
th.ng  that  I  love  above  all  things  in  the 'world,"  There 
were  flowers  and  banners  and  win.;  and  music  and  rich 
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clothes  and  shouts  of  joy  ;  and  so  it  was  that  Charles  II 
returned  to  the  throne  of  his  father.  He  took  all  this 
-levotioi.  as  his  rightful  due,  and  said  with  a  lau<.l,.  ■'  It 
must  have   been    r,y  own   fault  that  I   did  not  come 
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before,  for  I  find  no  one  biit  declares  that  he  is  glad  to 
sec  nie." 

218.  Devotion  of  Parliament.  Parliament  could  not 
do  ei.  >iif;h  for  the  new  king.  It.s  first  business  was  to 
f^j^^_  deal  with  those  who  had  been  rebels  against  the 
nnioitht  crown.  An  act  was  passed  granting  a  general 
pardon,  but  from  this  those  who  had  been  the 
■judges  of  Charles  t.  were  excepted,  and  thirteen  of  them 
were  executed.     The  body  of  Cromwell  was  taken  from 

Westminster  Ab- 
bey, where  it  had 
been  laid,  hanged 
in  chains,  behead- 
ed, and  buried  at 
the  foot  of  the  r^al- 
lows.  lu'cn  Vi'orse 
than  that,  the  bones 
of  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  dug 
up  and  thrown  into 
a  great  pit. 

Parliament  at 
once  proceeded  to 
vote  the  king  so 
large  an  income 
that  he  was  far 
cHAKLEs  II.  more    independent 

than  Elizabeth  had 
ever  been  ;  and  when  he  came  to  be  crowned,  people 
went  wild  with  delight.  Of  course,  the  story  of  the 
oal  tree  had  been  told  over  and  over  again,  and  as  the 
king's  birthday  was  May  29,  it  became  the  custom  to 
call  it  "  Oak-apple  Day."  Hoys  wouki  go  to  the  wootls  at 
dawn  to  bring  home  branches  of  oak-trees,  each  trying 
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to  corrya  larger  branch  than  the  others.     They  used 

"  The  royal  oak,  it  was  the  tree 
Tlial  saved  his  royal  majesty." 

219.  Charles's  Character.      It   is  a  great    nitv  th.^ 

C  ares  .a.s  n,.t  wort..y  of  all  thi.s  adoration  It' £crc3 
lor  nothm    except  a  eav  time      Al?  n,„    1  1 

we.  restored,  a,^thfirnat;!;:;:,S;:~S 
up  to  memment.     If  he  ha<l  wished  for  innoccn         , 

looking  on  would  have  thought  that   the  thol     ^ 

"Here  lies  our  .soverciRn  lord,  the  king 
VV  hose  word  no  man  relies  on  • 
Who  never  s.ays  a  foolish  thing, 
Nor  never  does  a  wise  one." 

The  king  replied,  "  True,  because  my  words  are  mv  n 
and  my  acts  are  my  ministers' ''iand  he    'mlT' 
think  that  to  get  the  better  nf  ,  .  ""  '" 

11    ,         '^  oetter  ot  a  courtier  in  a  renart,.,. 

«as  all  that  could  be  asked  of  a  king  ^ 

Tht  velriht^  r"°"  ^>'""^'h''^"'  -'-^h  his  merriment. 
I  he  years  had  been  so  grave  and  gloomy  that  it  was  err 
am  y  a  re  ief  ,0  have  a  king  who  ^-as  go'od-hul::         " 

'nd  a^'b^^  ^"""  '"'''"  '"  '•^^''■-  'hat  more  than 
wit  and  agreeable  manners  are  needed  in  the  „. 

man  who  stands  at  the  head  of  a  nation  ;  and   S?'' 

more  than  one  remembered  that  Cromwell  and  his  I'arli-t 

-nt,  even  if  they  had  been  strict  and  serious  had  n^t" 
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given  their  time  to  selfish  pleasures,  and  had  conscien- 
tiously tried  to  do  what  they  believed  was  for  the  good 
of  the  country. 

No  gratitude  hai'  Charles  for  those  who  had  lost  their 
lands  or  risked  their  lives  in  his  service.  He  was  ready 
OkuiM'i  to  grant  a  coat  of  arms  or  to  found  a  society  of 
uiinUKa..  "Knights  of  the  Royal  Oak,"  but  he  would  not 
forego  one  of  his  shameless  pleasures  to  try  to  make  up 
to  his  friends  what  they  had  lost  in  his  service.  That 
the  king  had  any  responsibility  never  seemed  to  enter 
his  mind. 

220.  Relierious  persecutions.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  mad  frivolity,  the  people  who  wished  to  live  simply 
and  truly  were  so  aghast  at  the  wickedness  of  the  times 
that  they  felt  more  strongly  than  ever  that  doing  right 
pujrtm't  was  the  most  necessary  thing  in  the  world.  It 
'"«"••■  was  in  these  days  that  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
the  best  of  all  allegories,  was  written.  Its  author  was 
John  Bunyan,  a  Puritan,  who  for  the  crime  of  refusing 
to  attend  the  Church  of 
England,  and  persisting  in 
preaching  to  any  one  who 
would  listen  to  him,  was 
imprisoned  for  twelve 
years.  It  was  while  he 
was  in  jail  that  he  wrote 
this  marvellous  book. 

John  Hunyan  was  not 
the  only  man  who  suffered 
for  his  religious  belief. 
The  Puritans  were  again 
forbidden  to  meet  for  prayer 
and  preaching  even  in  a 
private  house  ;  and  if  a  man  offered  prayer  in  his  own 
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li'inif  when  iiidp-  than  ti,      -  ,., 

>!-■  «ovcTnnK.„t  ow«l  hL  h  h  '      fh  ",        '"'""■^'  "■•^' 
'■-quest  vcTV  willin.-I.-      n  1  ,  ,      "■'^''  «''•''"'"'  'his 

bi.Icling  any  one  ,o  |,ol,l  ,  ffi  '  '  ,'  ''"  "'^^  '"^'''■'  f"^" 
ho  had  take,  certain  oatl  ,  th  t  p  *-  ""'.""^■'"  ""''•-« 
conscientiously  repeat  Thsr I"'"  '  ''"'"•''^-  -""'' 
""-■  kins  had  no'  sym,  an  Li  '"'"""  "'"^''^ 
James  was  a   K„n„„  rTl'  '"'  >'"""-'''  '"-"ther 

one  before  his  dcT  "'  ""  ''^^  "'"'-'f  '— 

"-^  a  hot.  .1  y    pi;  r:    :r       ^"""-'  '«  P-^-     There 

«li"  could  leave  hurried  tn  H,»  '"-'''>'  °"^' 

1       ,      „  ""''"-"  to  the  countrv     Th,- tfn- 

'losed.     The  streets  ,.,„,„    •■  ■''      ' ">- ^-'orL-s  were 

^•-ntnre  out   of  doors  if  thev  ro„M  'i    i  '^      ''"'  ""' 

"•^•t  any  one  on  the     treet    th  "^  "'  ""''  ''^  "'^'J' 

-'<!  hurried  alon,  Z   ^o[  <^  ""T"",  ''"'^  '^^^^ 

-— -we;  b.ri:d^;!-- -;■—„- 
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many  died  that  tluTc  were  burials  and  tlio  tolliiij;  of 
bells  all  nij;ht  lon^  and  all  day  lonn-  Mafiy  of  the  Puri- 
tan ministers  stayed  in  the  city  and  bravely  did  all  that 
they  eoiild  fur  the  ilyinj;,  but  as  soon  as  the  plague  was 
)Ver,  they  were  persecuted  as  severely  as  ever.  After 
si\  months  li  passed,  the  pestilence  bcf^an  to  die  out, 
and  a  little  r  people  ventured  to  return  from  the 
country.  Cireat  fires  had  been  kept  burning  in  the 
streets  to  purify  the  air,  but  the  houses  were  old  and 
dirty,  and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  but  their  destruction 
would  con(|uer  the  disease. 

222.  The  Great  Fire.  The  next  year  came  the  (ireat 
Fire,  "  a  most  horrid,  malicious,  bloody  flame,"  says  Mr. 
I'epys  in  his  journal.  Kor  three  days  it  swept  the  city 
of  London  ;  houses,  .stores,  and  churches  were  in  .ashes, 
and  only  a  little  group  of  buildings  remained.  Not 
many  lives  wen-  lost,  but  the  poor  people  suffered  ter- 
ribly, for  almost  eveiything  that  they  jjossessed  was 
destroyed.  Charles  and  his  brother  James  were  both 
very  kii'd  to  the  sufferers,  and  did  all  that  they  could  to 
hHp  them.  One  of  Charles's  council  heartlessly  sug- 
gested that  the  fire  was  a  good  thing,  for  London  had 
always  been  rebellious  to  her  rulers,  and  n.nv  the  king 
could  govern  the  city  as  he  liked.  It  is  good  to  know 
that  Charles  was  very  indignant  at  this  speech.  The 
famous  architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  had  a  plan  for 
rebuilding  the  city  so  that  there  would  be  no  more  nar- 
row, winding  streets,  but  the  owners  of  property  would 
not  .agree  to  any  change,  and  the  city  was  rebuilt  on  the 
same  foundations,  though  much  brick  and  stone  was 
used  insteaii  of  wood. 

223.  The  -war  with  Holland.  While  London  was 
suffering  from  these  disasters,  the  '-English  navy  was 
engaged  in  a  stubborn   contest  with   the  Dutch  fleet 
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There  was  n..  reason  f.,r  >he  war.  evce„t   tl,  ,i   ,1,.  , 
"af.,n.s  were  rivals  i„  e,.n,merce  ;   ,  ■    i       .        ,  "" 

bitter  on  (hat  account      \r  ,nv.   I  '  '^  '  •■'*■'' 

224.   The  Cabal  Ministrv      l'„H,-  i 

hers.whothusbecimei  LinV  f         °       '  '"''  ""'™- 

■  •"i  "-''"''- 'T  ^inu  of  inner  conn, 11       ii 
'lianco  ti.e  first  Icftprs  ,f  ,1,        "'-'^"'"'""-     »>■  mere 

^^5.   Charles  and   Lonm      r),„  i 
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break  his  promise.  He  was  eager  for  money,  and  tliis 
he  could  not  get  without  caUing  a  Parliament  and  pre- 
senting gootl  reason  to  show  tliat  money  was  really 
needed.  He  was  beginning  to  lean  towards  the  Catho- 
lic religion  and  to  favor  the  Catholics  of  l^ngland.  In 
the  midst  of  his  difficulties  he  could  find  no  other  re- 
source than  to  turn  to  Louis  XIV.,  king  of  France,  then 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe. 
The  -rtaty  I"  ■''"Oj  unknown  to  the  I'rotcstant  members 
m Dover.  of  j^e  Cabal,  a  secret  treaty  was  made  at 
Dover  between  the  two  kings,  by  which  Charles,  in 
spite  of  his  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  bound  himself  to 
assist  Louis  to  conquer  that  nation,  and  also  agreed  to 
join  the  Catholic  church  openly.  In  return  he  was 
to  receive  a  large  yearly  pension  from  Louis  and  the 
aid  of  si.x  thousand  French  soldiers  to  use  against  the 
ICnglish,  should  they  object  to  carrying  out  the  terms  of 
the  treaty. 

For  some  :ime  Charles  managed  to  conceal  this  dis- 
graceful bargain.  He  actually  declared  war  against  the 
Dutch,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  appeal  to  Parliament  for 
money  to  carry  on  the  war,  so  he  seized  from 
the  national  treasury  what  would  be  equal  to 
nine  or  ten  million  dollars  to-day,  and  spent  it 
partly  en  the  war  and  partly  on  his  own  pleasure.  This 
money  had  been  collected  to  repay  wealthy  citizens  nl 
London  who  had  lent  large  sums  to  the  government, 
and  when  they  were  not  paid,  many  merchants  and  bank- 
ers were  ruined.  The  secret  of  the  treaty  soon  began 
to  leak  out,  and  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  Charles 
had  become  a  Catholic.  The  country  was  indignant, 
and  in  spite  of  his  struggles,  the  king  was  again  com- 
pelled to  make  i)eace  with  the  Dutch.  All  over  the  king- 
dom men  were  sullen  and  restless.     Several  attempts  to 


Oliirles 
lobs  the 
treasary. 
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lessen  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  Catholics  caused 
an  outl)reak  of  religious  fanaticism.     An  infa- 
mous or  half-insane  wretch,  called  Titus  Gates,  fX 
declared  that  there  had  been  a  gigantic  plot  "»"«■ 
formed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  burn  London  and  to 
murder  the  Ic.ng.  This  was  false  ;  but  many  people  were 
put  to  death  as  a  result.     A  plot  was  really  forme<l  by 


COSTUMH,    „K    nHNru.M,m    AN,,    SK„VANT,    U,,r.S    OK    C„A„,.FS    „ 

S.,<.v.,„g  „„,w,„,  ,„„..„,  lace,  "  ,„„ico„,-b„.c„es,"  „c.,  .„ic.,  „„a  ,he„  „„.„ 

some  of  the  extreme  Puritans  against  Charles  and  his 
>rother  but  n  proved  a  failure.  It  was  called  the  Rye 
House  I'lot,  because  the  plan  was  to  murder  Charles 
and  James  at  the  Rye  House,  near  London.  Of  course 
h.s  a<lded  to  the  excitement,  and  further  executions 
loliowcd. 

226.  The"  Habeas  Corpus  Act."    In  the  midst  of  all 

these  quarrels  the  famous  "  Habeas  Corpus  Act "  of  1670 

,r  r'TT'  ''^'  ''•■:''■"■"'-'"'■     'The  act  gets  its  name  fron, 
the  first  two  words  of  the  writ,  or  command,  issued  by 
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tho  judges,  which  directs  the  sheriff  to  "produce  the 
body  "  of  the  accused  person  in  court,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  is  detained  in  jail  for 
just  cause.  This  had  long  been  a  leading  principle  of 
English  law,  but  on  many  occasions  it  had,  by  various 
means,  been  disregarded.  By  the  act  of  1679,  however, 
every  man  confined  in  jail  can  demand  to  be  brought  at 
once  before  the  judges,  and  if  no  reasonable  c.-use  is 
shown  why  he  should  be  kept  in  jail,  he  can  uemand 
to  be  released.  Under  this  act  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  imprison  a  man  without  just  cause,  or  to  keep  him 
in  jail  for  any  length  of  time  without  a  trial. 

227.  Charles's  successor.     The  mure  strongly  Pro- 
testant the  country  became,  the  more  eager  was  Charles 
to  make  it  Roman  Catholic.     He  tried  his  best  to  have 
laws  passed  that  would  allow  him  to  favor  the  church  of 
his  choice,  but  I'arliament  refused.     The  religious  ques- 
tion made  it  very  difficult  for  Parliament  to  decide  who 
should   reign   after  Charles.      His   ne.\t   heir  was  his 
brother  James,  but  James  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
the  country  wished  to  have  a  Protestant.     Parliament, 
led  by  Shaftesbury,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  statesmen 
of  this  time,  tried  to  pass  a  bill  called  the  "  E.vclusion 
Bill,"  that  would  .shut  James  from  the  throne  ;  but  it 
failed,  partly  because  the  king  did  everything  that  he 
could  against  it,  and  partly  because  people  could  not 
unite  upon   a  successor  to  Charles.     Some  wished  to 
Th.  Du».     Sive  the  crown   to  the   Duke  of   Monmouth, 
rt  Mm.       an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles,  and  a  Protest- 
ant ;   and  some  wished  to  give  it   to  one  of 
James's  two  daughters.     They  were  both  Protestants, 
and   Mary,  the  elder,  had  married   William,  Prince  of 
Orange.     Some  thought  that  the  only  safe  way  was  to 
"exclude"  James  and  his  children.     How  the  matter 
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wouki  have  been  settled  is  a  question   hnf  Th,  1 

incn    ,n  ,685,  a  king  whom  the  maioritv  of  th^ 
people  did  not  want,  but  tolerated  in  ^J    . 

SUMMARY 

dissolute  king,  who  cted  \oZ,ZlT,l's  ZlT'''  Tl 
amusements.  Gradually  two  parties  were  formic  ^^T  "' 
mined  to  maintain  the  heredity  succession  t^ll'h  '"" 
course  that  would  increase  the  power  of  , he  '  ^ 

other  determined  to  secure  for  the  f,       '^\'°''"^'S" ;  the 


28.  James  II.     1685-1688 
228.  "King  Monmouth's  "rebellion. 


Four  months 


I  hi 
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Monmouth  "  as  his  supporters  called  him,  was  in  Holland, 
and  he  felt  so  sure  that  people  in  ICngland  wished  him 

to  be  kin^,  that 
he  thought  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to 
make  his  appear- 
ance and  be  put 
on  the  throne. 

Word  was 
brought  to  Lon- 
don one  day  that 
three  Dutch  ves- 
sels had  been 
seen  off  the 
southern  coast  of 
England.  Late 
in  the  afte-'noon 
it  was  known 
that  these  three 
vessels  had  sailed 
directly  from 
Holland,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  probably 
on  board.  Parliament  passed  various  resolutions  in 
support  of  the  king.  One  made  it  treason  not  only  to 
propose  any  other  king,  but  even  to  say  that  Monmouth 
was  the  lawful  son  of  Charles, 

The  duke  had  landed  with  but  a  few  followers.  Others 
joined  him,  but  any  possibility  of  a  more  general  sup- 
Hosmoiitk  port  was  destroyed  at  once  by  a  foolish  procla- 
m  Tamiton.  niation  that  he  issued,  declaring  himself  king, 
and  accusing  King  James  of  burning  the  city  of  London 
of  nuirdering  his  brother  Charles,  and  of  originating  the 
plot  which  Titus  Dates  said  had  been  formed.  Still, 
there  were  some  who  firmly  believed  Monmouth  to  be 
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the  r.ghtful  heir  to  the  thr„ne,  and  there  were  others 
wh.,  were  ready  to  support  hin,  i„  the  hope  that  h  ,,,  i 
h-m      e  and  ,n,«ht  again  have  a  i'rotestant  sov      i  ^ 

and  th  ther     King  Monmonth  "  marched.     Mowers  and 

.\ronmou;.,  was  at  the  height  of  his  glory  ;  but  in  less 
than  one  m.nth  his  claims  were  brought  U  the  tTs  " 
-Sedgemoor  and  he  was  <lefeated  and  captured  V 
He  begged  for  mercy,  and  actually  cravile.l  to  ^!!^r^ 

ht.£n;t;;i:^:;rt'"\'v";  t>'^'"^  '  --^ 

tr,    f      .    f",'^  "^  ^P^rcl.     He  wht  had  clamed  the  nVht 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  Protestantism  in  Kn.land    rS 

pn::tif^'::;:Ld{r^^S;:\!;;:i'^;-«--- 
^^^r^:rrha:^trsr[s^^S 

^"Id.ers,  afterwards   called  "Ki.ke's  I  ,mbs " 
i;-.-cd  those  who  had  fled  a.ter  the  battt.    ^^■ 
1  hese  poor  fugitives  were  horribly  tortured,  and  as  the 
-M.ers  drank  and  revelled,  one  after  another  of  theit 
|-»ners  was  hanged  to  add  to  their  nJlZ^l:!:::. 

hrou-^h     he     tb  ,      ■'     "     ^''^'''^''-  ''^'^    ^^■'^"t   about 
0"„h  the  lebelhous  drstncts  holding  a  court,  which 
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known  as  the  "  Jiloody  Assizes."  The  first  vic- 
tim was  Alice  Lisle,  a  gentle  old  lady  who 
had  given  a  nighf.s  lodging  to  a  fugitive  who 
proved  to  be  a  friend  of  Monmouth.  Jeffreys 
sentenced  her  to  be  burned  alive,  and  it  was 

the  efforts  of  the  clergy  that  she  was  beheaded 
The  parents  of  the  young  girls  who  had  made 
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the  banners  for  Monmouth  had  to  pay  a  large  sum  to 
save  their  daughters'  lives.  If  a  man  could  offer  a  great 
bribe,  he  was  safe  ;  but  few  of  Monmouth's  supporters 
were  rich,  and  the  slaughter  went  on.     Jeffreys  laughed 
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hacl  stood.     Daniel  Defoe,  who  afterwards  wrote  ^         ' 
•Rob,nson  Crusoe."  is  said  to  have  been  o"        IT 
those  who  jo.ned  Monmouth's  army  but  he  fnrH,     .  , 
escaped  capture.     When  Jeffreys  returned  /''^' 

-iOO.  James's  arbitrary   rule      T-,™,. 
and  believed  in  the  "  divine  t:htrt         "  "   f  "''"■' 

It.'?  "n   '",""'■ "  '""•'  "  "  -™»    °  "  i  ST" 
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cution  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians.  Women  were  tied 
to  stakes  set  on  the  shore  at  low  tide,  so  that  when  the 
water  rose  they  were  drowned  ;  men  were  shot  down  at 
their  own  doors  like  wild  beasts  ;  and  the  only  offence 
of  these  peoi)le  was  that  they  did  not  think  it  right  to 
attend  the  services  of  the  Church  of  En^jland. 

231.  James  attempts  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  England.  Against  the  will  of  Parliament 
the  king  collected  a  large  army,  and  then  he  demanded 
that  Roman  Catholics  should  be  allowed  to  hold  office. 
Parliament  would  not  agree,  but  he  put  his  friends  into 
office  as  if  he  were  the  only  authority  in  the  land.  The 
pope  cautioned  him  not  to  attempt  such  arbitrary  mea- 
sures ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  however 
glad  they  might  be  of  the  favor  shown  to  their  church, 
saw  plainly  that  by  breaking  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  was 
doing  them  no  real  good,  and  that  matters  would  only 
be  hnrdcr  for  them  in  the  end.  He  paid  no  attention 
to  their  advice,  but  instead  issued  a  "Declaration  of 
Indulgence,"  granting  religious  freedom  to  both  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 

While  there  were  some  who  believed  that  this  would 
be  a  good  law,  every  one  knew  that  not  the  king  but 
Parliament  was  the  only  authority  that  could  make  a 
kiw,  nd  all  could  see  that  James's  only  aim  in  making 
the  .ecree  was  not  to  give  religious  liberty,  but  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  his  own  church.  The  king  paid  no 
Jamts't  attention  to  any  protests,  but  ordered  his  pro- 
prooimt-  clamation  to  be  read  in  every  church  in  the 
land.  One  clergyman  said  to  his  people,  "  I 
am  obliged  to  read  it  in  the  church,  but  you  are  not 
obliged  to  listen  to  it;  so,  if  you  please,  I  will  wait 
until  you  have  left  the  building,"  In  London  it  is  said 
that  the  paper  was  read  in  but  four  churches. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  an,l  six  other  bishops 
l'a<l  pcft.oncl  the  king  not  to  insist  upon  their  rca  in^ 
a  proclamation  that  was  a,..inst  the  l.'ws  of  the  h5 
bi.    James  ha.l  flunsall  prudence  to  the  winds  ' 

and  he  sent  the  bishops  to  the  Tower.     Never'  T^^T^. 
was  there  such  an  uprising  of  .sympathy    When   *"*'»' 
t  e  b.shops  left  their  boat  to  enter  the  prison,  the  crowd 
hat  thronged  the  shore  fell  on  their  knees  and  be^J 
or  a  bless.ng.     James   had  thought  that  at  least  the 
•-.tan  m.n,.sters  who  were  so  opposed  to  hav  ng  a.y 
b.shops  would  be  on  his  side,  and  he  was  surprise!  and 
angry  when  a  number  of  them  went  to  theTower  o  s  -e 
he  prisoners  and  to  express  their  sympathy.    One  of  the 
b.shops,  named  Trelawny,  was  from  Cornwall,  and    he 
stout-hearted  Cornishmen  began  to  sing :  _ 
"And  .shall  Trelawny  die, 
And  shall  Trelawny  die? 
There  >s  twenty  thousand  Cornishmen 
Will  know  the  reason  why." 

.?quittJ°'"r  ""7  '""'  '"'  "^'^"'"""^  '"'^'  "  ^"d  ^vere 

acquitted.     London  was  wild  with  delight;  the  streets 

were  all  aglow  with  bonfires,  .nd  the  house    shone  Sh 

h,m.nat,ons.     James  made  an  attempt  to  punish  some 

f  these  jubdant  people,   but  e  .ry  time    hat   any  of 

o;x7u:u;.^.'"--'^'-^-^^-«^'-ve^,ici 

2.^2.  The  question  of  the  succession.  J;imes's  two 
'laughters  were  Protestants,  and  it  is  possi(  "  t,  .t  the 
nation  would  have  borne  with  the  king  Much  longer 
had   It  not  been   that  while  the  bishops  were  in   the 

ITZIT  7,  '""  '°  ''"'■     Thi.s  iitered  matters 

ndthc,    '    T  k"  ''™"Sh'"Pasa  I^oman  Catholic 

o'f  thl  1  VT        *"  ''"'^'  ^  '-■<'"f'""ation  of  the  struc^gle 

of  the  last  three  years -for  all  these  troubles  had  c^me 
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to  pass  within  that  short  time.    The  only  thing  to  do 

was  to  appeal  to  Wil- 
liam, I'rincc  of  Orange, 
who  had  married 
James's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  and  who  was 
himself,  after  the  chil- 
dren of  the  king,  the 
heir  to  the  throne.  Ten 
days  after  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  a 
messenger  was  sent  to 
William  to  urge  him  to 
come  to-  England  and 
by  force  of  arms  to 
MUSS  ir.  restore   liberty  to   the 

country.  William  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  landed 
in  England  with  an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  men. 

233.  The  "  Revolution  of  1688."  As  soon  as  William 
reached  England,  the  leading  noblemen  and  clergy  of 
the  kingdom  flocked  to  his  standard.  The  very  men 
who  had  urged  James  on  his  course  now  deserted  him. 
Even  the  I'rincess  Anne,  persuaded  by  I.ord  Churchill, 
who  was  soon  to  become  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
abandoned  her  father  and  fled  to  the  protection  of  VVil- 
liam.  When  James  saw  that  he  could  not  depend  upon 
his  closest  friends,  and  wheii  the  army  refused  to  follow 
him,  he  gave  up  all  thought  of  resistance.  He  promised 
TiuiU(iit  '"  <'°  everything  the  people  wished,  but  he  was 
ojuieuiif.  too  late.  He  finally  escaped  to  France,  no  at- 
tempt being  made  to  prevent  him,  and  there  he  was 
royally  received  by  King  Louis.  Hefore  he  left  Eng- 
land, he  had  thrown  the  great  seal  of  the  realm  into  the 
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Thanu^s  thinking  that  i„  this  way  he  could  prevent  -he 

h  s  r„yal  protector  and  in  the  midst  of  thonsnnds    f 
where  he  remained  until  he  died  ' 

n™. ..  i,„-i..  ■„,  „„„  ,„  „„„  r;,:!:,;  n 

convention  to   be  held  at   I  ondon      Thi. 
which  met  in  January.  .680.  dedatd  thJtt  t  X' "Td 
broken  h.s  promise  to  his  people,  they  were  no  ll 
bound  to  obey  him,  and  that,' as  he  had  fled  "'" 

irom  the  country,  the  throne  was  vicanf      a    •^>"o,. 
"Declaration  of  Rights  "was  then  dr    v„  u^  «»"' 
which  traced  the  whole  historv  of  tl„.      \  ■  , 

;;;n..ated  clearly  the  5::^:;  trrr,::: 

PC,  and  closed  by  declaring  William  and  Mary  Wn    'and 

both^hiSf  a  d"  r;;:.:f::n"'^"^'  ■''':"°^^"' 

-cordin,  to  the  laws  J l^^^lS'  ^"'  "^"'"'^'=''  '°  -"'-' 
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his  people,  and  that,  if  the  people  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  ruler,  they  may  dethrone  him,  and  put  some  .inc 
else  in  his  place. 

SUMMARY 

Th,it  "  Kinj;  Monmouth,"  wilh  no  lawful  claim  to  the  tkrone, 
found  any  folloHiuK  was  proof  of  the  Krowinj;  detcrrniuatinn 
of  Knt;land  to  have  a  Protestant  sovereij;n.  Kirke  and  Jef- 
freys visited  a  stetn  revenjje  upon  Monmouth's  supporters. 
James,  under  a  pretence  of  liberality,  did  all  In  his  power  to  re- 
store the  Roman  '.'atholic  church  in  Kngland,  He  declared 
that  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  should  have  religious 
freedom,  and  required  all  clergymen  to  read  in  their  churches 
a  proclamation  to  this  effect,  contrary  as  it  was  to  the  laws 
of  the  land.  Seven  bish(jps  petitioned  .igainst  this  ordinance 
and  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  trial  of  the  bishops  caused 
great  excitement,  and  when  they  were  acquitted  the  joy  of 
the  country  knew  no  bounds. 

The  birth  of  a  prince,  who  would  be  brought  up  as  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  aroused  the  peoplu  to  invite  William,  Prince 
of  f)range,  to  come  to  their  assistance.  James  (led  to  France. 
A  convention,  which  met  in  ifiSy  at  the  call  of  William,  de- 
clared the  throne  vacant  and  elected  William  and  Mary  king 
and  queen  of  England. 

29.  William  III.     10X8-1702 
235.  Limitationa  of  the  royal  power.     Perhaps  the 

strongest  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  English  pe<iple  in 
regard  to  their  ruler  was  to  feci  that  they  had  a  govern- 
ment that  could  be  depended  upon,  and  that  wouki  not 
be  overthrown  by  the  whim  of  whoever  might  chance 
to  wear  the  crown.  England  was  fortunate  in  that  she- 
had  at  last  a  sovereign  who  was  as  eager  as  his  people 
to  have  a  just  and  stable  government  and  to  make  laws 
that  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  land. 
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ho  next  ye  r  alter  W,lli:.n,  c.n,o  „.  the  thr„„c, 
."  ■-^"H"t   pastel  an  act   .allcl  the  ••  H.ll  ol    „.,.„' 
IvUhts,    _  cunCnnm.     ,1,.   ■•  IVclaration    ot    ""Wu" 
l<it;ht.s     isMioil  l.y  the  c.Mvontion  which  ha.l  met  a  few 
;-|.hsM..e.      Tl.c.<i.i.whiehset.,e,la.ajn.:,t: 
.l.lhcult  .|ue.st,oM.s,  was  at  ..nee  assented  T..  I.y  Wil- 
mcven  although   the  ..l.joc,  was  to  h„,it  the    ,ow 
he  sovercKn.     One  article    deciarcl   that   the  king 
should   have  no  stan.linK  army,  an,!  shonl.l   nnpose   n^ 
sw.thout  the  consent  of  PaHiament.     Anot'her  said 
at  he  nu,st  not   interfere  with   the  execution  of  the 
.-.another  that  he  n.u.t  call  Parliament  often,  and 
that  nieml)ers  should 
be    free    to    discuss 
matters     as      they 
cliose;  another  that, 
as    England     was    a 
I'rotestant    country, 
the    ruler   should   he 
neither     a       Roman 
Catholic  nor  the  hus- 
band   or   wife    of    a 
l^ioman  Catholic. 

236.  Increase  of 
liberty.  'I'he  kin-'s 
power  was  decreasing 
and  the  people's  pow- 
er was  increasing. 
I'erhaps  no  one  thing 
was  more  favorable 
to  the  strength  of  the 

people  than  the  freedom  that  was  now  given  to  print 
more  near  y  what  any  one  chose.  Before  this  tune  ,:: 
one  had    been  allowed  to  print   anything  without  the 
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permission  of  the  government  inspector,  and  even  untler 
William,  if  an  editor  printed  any  of  the  speeches  made 
in  Parliament,  he  ran  some  danger  of  being  fined  or  im- 
prisoned ;  but  even  this  partial  freedom  was  a  long  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

An  important  question  was  how  much  liberty  to  allow 
to  the  various  churches.  At  length  a  law  was  made 
which  granted  freedom  to  nearly  all  except  Roman 
Catholics.  Unfair  as  this  was  to  one  church,  it  was  at 
least  somewhat  consistent  with  the  general  government, 
since  that  had  declared  that  henceforth  England  was  to 
be  a  Protestant  kingdom  ;  and  at  worst,  the  whole  nation 
knew  exactly  where  the  government  stood,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  pretence  of  general  liberality  when 
the  real  intention  was  to  favor  only  one  church.  William 
had  come  from  a  land  where  people  were  free  to  believe 
as  they  would.  When  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Scot- 
land, the  usual  oath  was  presented  to  him,  that  he 
would  be  "careful  to  root  out  all  heretics  and  enemies 
to  the  true  worship  of  God."  As  he  repeated  it,  he  said 
gravely,  "I  do  not  mean  by  these  words  that  I  am  under 
any  obligation  to  be  a  persecutor  ;  "  and  although  Parlia- 
ment made  some  very  strict  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  his  influence  was  always  against  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  that  could  not  fail  to  improve 
matters  in  some  degree. 

237.  The  beginning  of  cabinet  government.  Since 
the  days  of  the  Cabal  whoever  ruled  England  had  been 
accustomed  to  select  a  little  group  of  special  advisers  who 
had  received  the  name  of  cabinet  because  they  met  in 
a  small  room  instead  of  in  the  large  council  chamber. 
These  men  were  the  servants  of  the  crown,  and  were  re- 
sponsible for  their  actions  to  no  one  but  the  king.  But 
the  time  had  come  for  a  change.    The  House  of  Commons 
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had  now  almost  all  the  power  in  i< 
was  very  jealous  of  those  who  wcr 
king  with  tlie  duty  of  government, 
deal    of    quarrol- 
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fvn  h:nnU  and  it 
'  ■•''ni'-ed  by  the 
There  was  a  great 


iing  between  the 
Ministers  and  the 
Commons,     until 
one  of   the  lead- 
ing men  in  Eng- 
land,   Lord    Sun- 
derland,    advised 
the  king  to  choose 
his  cabinet  from 
among  the  men  in 
whom  the  House 
of  Commons  had 
the  greatest  con- 
fidence and   who 
were  members  ei- 
therof  that  House 
or  of  the  House  of 
Lords.      William 
consented,   and 
t^his  is  the  beginning  of  our  present  system  of  cabinet 
govcn,n,ent     The  king's  advisers  must  now  be  in  sym 
pathy  with  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
-ons.     If   the    House   should    refuse   to    support  le 
cabmet,n  any  important  measure,  the  sovereign  may 

e  ctl  •;;'  '''"'""^■"'  '"  '^'  '^■'"'-''^''<">  'hat  a  new 
election  w,Il  bring  m  men  who  will  be  in  harmonv  with 
■c  cabinet,  or  he  may  choose  a  new  ministry'  from 
among  those  that  oppose  the  present  cabinet.  This 
great  change  did  not  take  place  all  at  once,  but  it  had 
Its  beginning  at  this  time. 
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238.  Opposing   parties.     It   could  not  be  expected 
that  everybody  in  England  would  be  delighted  to  have 
one  king  .sent  away  and  another  put  on  the  throne,  and 
there  were  two  classes  „f  people  that  were  especially 
opposed  to  the  course  taken  by  the  country.     The  lead- 
ers of  one  party  were  five  of  the  seven  bishops  whom 
James  had  sent  to  the  Tower  for  refusing  to  road  his 
proclamation,  and  with  them  were  several  hundred  other 
clergymen.     These  bi.shops  believed  in  the  "divine  ri.-ht 
of  kings"  enough  to  think  that  i'arliament  ought  not" to 
change  the  order  of  .succession,  but  not  enough  to  be 
sure  that  whatever  this  "divinely  appointed"  king  chose 
to  do  was  right.     They  were  honest  in  their  belief,  and 
■•ti<m._       gave  up  their  churches  rather  than  take  the 
'""••■■        oath  of  allegiance  to  William  as  thei.   lawful 
king  ;  and  it  was  for  this  refusal  to  swear  that  they  were 
called  "non-jurors."     In  the  times  of  Henry  VIII.  thev 
would  have  lost    heir  heads  for  treason,  but  England 
was  becoming  more  liberal. 

The  other  class  of  people  that  were  opposed  to  Wil- 
liam were  called  Jacobites,  from  J.icoius,  the  Latin  word 
Jaoobit...  ^°^  /'"«"•  Some  of  them  firmly  believed  that 
James  ought  to  be  on  the  throne  ;  and  some 
merely  thought  it  quite  possible  that  he  might  succeed 
in  coming  to  jjowcr  again,  and  wished  to  stand  well  with 
him  if  such  should  be  the  case.  The  result  of  this 
opposition  was  that  William  had  little  sincere,  hearty 
support ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  strong  and  wise  and 
upright  in  his  intention  to  do  his  best  for  the  land  which 
he  had  been  asked  to  govern,  one  can  hardly  guess  what 
misfortunes  would  have  come  to  England  during  those 
last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

239.  James  determines  to  regain  the  throne.     The 
Jacobites  were  more  numerous  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland 
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than  in  Kngland.  James  knew  that  to  land  in  England 
and  try  to  regain  the  crown  was  hopeless,  but  he  fancied 
that  he  could  go  either  to  Ireland  or  to  Scotland,  for 
he  felt  sure  that  in  those  countries  there  were  many  who 
would  support  him,  and  he  trusted  that  after  his  rule  had 
been  established  in  these  two  lands  he  would  be  strong 
enough  to  venture  to  come  to  England. 

240.  The  struggle  in  Scotland.  The  hopes  of  James 
however,  were  soon  shattered  in  Scotland.  The  people 
of  the  Lowlands  were  ready  to  rise  in  rebellion  against 
him,  as  his  policy  was  just  as  distasteful  to  them  as  it 
was  to  the  English.  Indeed,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  country  the  peasantry  took  up  arms,  and  soon  the 
greatest  disorder  prevailed.  This  compelled  William 
to  action,  and  a  convention,  similar  to  that  in  England 
was  called  by  his  authority.  The  convention  met  at 
Edinburgh,  deposed  the  king,  and  offered  the  crown  to 
Wilhamand  Mary.  William  at  once  accepted  the  crown 
and  sent  several  of  his  best  regiments  to  hold  the  coun- 
try. 

There  was  one  man  in  Scotland  who  was  bitterly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  action  of  the  convention.     This'  was 
the  famous  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  bet- 
ter known  in  the  Scottish  ballads  as  "Bonnie  ""'*"• 
Dundee."     He  had  been  one  of  the  agents  of  the  king 
in  the  persecutions  of  the  Covenanters,  and  was  warmly 
attached  to  the  cause  of  his  royal  master.     He  immedi- 
ately fled  to  the  Highlands  and  endeavored  to  raise  the 
clans  in  behalf  of  King  James.     So  well  did  he  succeed 
that   soon  he  had  an  army  of  Highlanders   who  were 
ready  to  follow  wherever  he  would  lead.     He  at  once 
marched  southward  and  met  the  Lowland  troops  in  the 
pass  of  Killiecrankie  (1689).    The  Lowlanders  were  com- 
pletely routed,  but  Dundee  was  killed  in  the  moment  of 
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victory,  and  as  there  was  no  one  to  hold  the  Highland 
army  together,  it  soon  melted  away.  In  a  very  short 
tmie  all  the  clans  submitted  to  the  authority  of  William, 
an'l  Scotland  was  once  n.ore  at  peace. 

All  the  Highland  chiefs  had  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  William  before  the  time  appointed  had  expired, 
n.  maut.  ^^'fh  the  exception  of  MacdonaUl  of  Glencoe' 
»:.-"""•    "'^  ^^^  a"  olJ  man,  and  a  proud  man,  and  in 
order  to  show  his  independence  he  put  ofif  tak- 
ing the  oath  until  the  last  minute.    Unfortunately,  when 
he  went  to  give  in  his  submission,  he  went  to  the  wrnnn- 
P  ace  and  was,  in  consequence,  six  days  late.     Dalrym" 
plo  of  Stair,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  government  in 
.-Scotland,  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  Macdonald 
and   to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the   Highland 
chiefs.     Captam  Campbell,  with  a  small  band  of  .soldiers 
was  sent  to  Glencce.   They  remained  with  the  clansmen 
for  some  time,  living  on  friendly  terms  with  them  and 
completely  winning  their  confidence.    Twelve  days  after 
his  arrival,  after  a  night  of  feasting,  Campbell  and  the 
men  fell  upon  the  defenceless    people  and   shot  them 
down  in  cold  blood.     Most  of  tho.se  who  escaped  per- 
ished in  the  mountains  from  cold   and   hun-cr      The 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  as  it  was  called,  was  neither  for- 
gotten nor  forgiven  in  the  Highlands  for  many  genera- 
tions.  -^  ° 

fhnfr'  f  7f  7f'«  '"^  I'-^l^^d.  There  were  two  things 
that  Ireland  had  long  wanted  with  all  her  heart  Onc 
p..tt,g.o.  was  afree  Parliament  of  her  own,  and  the  other 
rh„    K      7'  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

church.  For  a  promise  of  these  she  had  offered  her 
support  to  Charles  I.  in  the  times  of  the  civil  war,  and 
for  this  support  the  Irish  had  been  mercilesslv  punished 
by  Cromwell.     Slaughter  had  followed  slaughter,  until 
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I'untT .'''"■'"' "■°""""  ''''  '°  ''''  '"=h  'he  name  of 
unt.n  was    synonymous  with  atrocious  cruelty  an< 
Cromwell  s  attempt  to  drive  all  the  Irish  to  the'.'" 
and   cave  the  more  cultivated  pa-t.  of  the  land    o  the 

hatr.d  to  all  Protestant  rule.     When  James  came  to  the 
throne  t.,e  Ir.sh  felt  that  he  would  be  their  friend  be 
cause  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  but  he  had  madia  ImSt" 
-  much  trouble  by  his  friendship  as  any  prece'in'  ^ 
>ad  made  by  bis  cruelty,  for  he  had  snat  bed  al    ^ovef 
from  the  Knglish  whose  homes  were  in  Ireland    ndh.d 
g-en  ,t  mto  the  hands  of  the  Irish.     There  coul  1  h    • 
en  no  act.on  better  adapted  to  arouse  hatred  be  we  n 
the  two  classes  of  dwellers  in  Ireland.     In  his  wish  to 
-gam  h,s  former  position,  James,  remembering  InK-  thlt 
h      „sh  were  m  power  and  that  an  unpopular  Protest 
ant  k,ng  was  on  the  throne,  had  no  doubt    hat  an  exiled 
^.vercgn   who  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  the  he     of 

He  landed  with  troops  that  Louis  XIV.  had  loaned 
h  m  and  he  was  delighted  to  find  that  he  was  re  e  ved 
w.th  a  generous  amount  of  cheering  and  many  flowers 
and  decorat.ons.  He  did  not  realize  that  this  enfhusill 
M  not  s,gnify  devotion  to  his  cause,  but  rather  :", 
ope  that  by  supporting  him  Ireland  might  weaken  Wil- 
'lam,  and  so  wm  her  freedom 

In  northern  Ireland  the  English  and  Scottish  settlers 
^'.  ihe  land  that  had  been  stolen  from  the  Irish  owners 
were  attacked.     Many  of  them   withdrew  to 

vi;"n7'  Tf^'t  '°  Londonderry,   .hich  fXl 
ys  well  fortified.     King  James's  soldiers  w-.e  '"^■ 

'•athlbc  T'"  '"'m"  ''  ''''  governor  was  a  Roman 
-athohc,  there  would  probably  have  been  little  opposi- 
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tion  ;  but  thirteen  young  boys,  apprentices,  tool<  matters 
into  their  own  hands,  it  is  said,  and  shut  the  gates. 

Then  began  a  terrible  siege,  lasting  for  more  than 
three  months.  There  was  firing  night  and  day.  Sev- 
eral thousand  people  were  shut  up  in  this  town,  and 
thev  were  starving.  A  pound  of  tallow  was  worth  four 
shillings,  a  rat  one  (shilling.  A  little  fish  from  the  river 
v/ris  not  for  sale  for  money,  but  could  be  exchanged  for 
meal  —  if  any  one  had  meal  to  offer.  Three  thousand 
people  had  already  perished  ;  must  they  surrender .' 
"  Never,"  ■,  ied  a  clergyman  named  George  Walker, 
who  was  now  acting  a;-  governor,  and  straight  into  the 
pulpit  he  went  and  held  up  the  open  Bible  before  them. 
"  It  is  for  thi.'^  that  you  are  fighting,"  said  he.  "  It  is 
God's  battle,  and  Ke  will  deliver  you." 

A  little  boy,  too  young  to  be  suspected,  had  been  sent 
to  the  town  by  the  English  with  a  letter  in  a  button  to 
say  that  help  was  coming  ;  but  no  help  came.  At  last, 
only  one  hour  after  the  sermon,  away  down  the  river 
the  famished  watchers  could  .see  the  English  ships.  On 
board  were  troops  and  arms  and  food  ..iid  friends.  They 
come  nearer.  Shot  after  shot  is  fired.  They  return  the 
fire  and  sail  on.  Across  the  river  is  a  heavy  boom  of 
logs  and  chains  and  great  cables.  There  is  no  hope. 
Ves,  the  first  ship  has  dashed  at  the  boom  fearlessly  and 
has  broken  it.  Up  the  river  come  the  three,  and  the 
heroes  of  Londonderry  who  yet  live  are  saved. 

The  next  year  William  was  needed  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  needed  most  in  Ireland, 
so  he  chose  nine  men  to  help  his  wife  in  gov- 
erning the  kingdom  and  went  to  Ireland.  Then 
came  the  bnttle  of  the  Boyne,  in  which  William 
took  command  of  the  English  forces,  and  James,  at  a 
comfortable   distance,  watch'-d  the  Irish  fight  for  him 
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and  his  crown.  When  he  saw  that  his  troops  were 
losln^^  he  went  to  a  place  of  safety  in  Dublin  as  fast  as 
he  coul.l  gallop,  and  told  the  magistrates  that  he  had 
always  heard  that  the  Irish  were  worthless  soldiers 
^ever  again  will  I  lead  an  Irish  army,"  said  this  im- 
grateful  k,ng.  It  is  no  wonder  that  an  Irishman  called 
ou  to  one  of  William's  men.  "Change  kings  with  us, 
and  wo  will  fight  you  again," 

The  Irish  were  promised  that  if  they  would  submit, 
they  should  have  more  liberty;  but  when  the  ICnM^sh 
settlers  ,n  Ireland  were  again  in  full  power,  the  Frish 
were  persecuted  and  fined,  and  their  lands  were  confis- 
cated.  7h,s  outrageous  treatment  was  begun  at  this 
t.me  but  the  worst  of  it  was  carried  on  after  the  reign 
ot  Wilham  was  ended. 

242.  The  strug-gle  with  Prance.  When  William 
went  to   Ireland,  he  well   knew  that  there  was  great 
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danger  of  trouble  between  England  and  France  Al- 
most from  his  boyhood,  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  strug- 
|;le  with  Louis  XIV.,  king  of  France.  Indeed,  it  w.s 
'.rgely  ,n  the  hope  of  getting  powerful  aid  in  his  fight 
with  his  old-time  enemy  that  he  had  accepted  the  Eng- 
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lish  throne.     Louis,  on  his  part,  had  long  been  trying 
to  conquer  HoUantl,  and  now  to  have  William  not  only 
oppose  him  successfully  in  Holland,  but  also  to  rule  the 
kingdom  of  England  to  the  loss  of  his  friend  James,  was 
more  than  he  could  endure ;  and  while  William  was  in 
Ireland,  Louis  sent  a  fleet  to  attack    England.     This 
was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened,  for  the 
strongest  Jacobites  would  not  look  on  calmly  to  see  their 
country  invaded  by  foreigners.     Moreover,  Queen  Mary 
was  greatly  loved  by  her  subjects,  and  pcojile  of  all  par- 
ties were  ready  to  second  her  energetic  defence  of  their 
land.     The  whole  country  arose,  and  the  French  com- 
mander saw  that  he  must  return  to  France.    Louis  tried 
once  more,  and   trusted  that  his  bribes  had  won  over 
Admiral  Russell,  the  commander  of  the  l^nglish  fleet, 
who  was   in   strong   sympathy  with   the   exiled    king! 
Russell,  however,  had  said  to  the  agent  of  James:  "  Do 
not  think  that  I  will  let  the  French  triumph  over  us  in 
our  own  seas.     Understand  this,  that  if  I  meet  them 
I  fight  them  :  ay,  although  his  Majesty  himself  should 
be  on  board."     When  the  test  really  came,  the  admiral 
was  true  to  his  word,  and  at  La  Hogue  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  French  fleet. 

The  war  was  now  carried  on  vigorously  on  the  Con- 
tinent. William  succeeded  in  joining  several  of  the 
Continental  powers  in  a  confederacy  against  Louis,  and 
himself  took  the  field  in  command  of  the  allied  armies. 
He  was  unsuccessful  at  the  battles  of  Steinkirk  and 
Landen,  but  the  power  of  France  was  being  gradually 
TiwTrMiy  weakened.  At  length,  in  1697,  the  Treaty  of 
Kyswick  was  signed,  by  which  Louis  acknow- 
ledged William  as  king  of  England,  and  gave  back  all 
the  territory  he  had  won  during  the  war.  He  kept  the 
peace  for  four  years,  and  then  war  broke  out  again. 
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■ft  .n  England  was  nut  pleasant,  and  it  may  be  "hat 

William  was  scrio'us  and  s W    ^  ,  eaf  VhT^'  '?' 

Diit  when  he  sufo-estcrl   fhof  k  •         '"uisnanc , 

J  ne  f.nghsh  peo,,le  were  fond  of  Mary      She  w;,« 
-'>  of  his  reig^  ,£™:?r~-!'y  -  the 


■  popular,  and  the 


people 
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ncvL-r  forgdt  that  he  was  a  forLij^ncr ;  but  tlio  worst 
charge  that  can  lie  broiif^ht  against  him  is  that  he  was 
not  severe  cnoiiyh  in  punishing  one  or  two  cruel  deeds 
that  his  officers  committed  in  his  name. 

244.  Sucoeesion  to  the  throne.  William  died  in 
1702  as  the  result  of  the  stumbling  of  his  horse  over  a 
molehill.  James  had  died  a  few  months  before,  but  his 
sun,  James  ICilward,  was  now  a  young  man  cf  fifteen,  and 
those  who  had  supported  his  father  were  eager  to  have 
him  for  their  king,  and  they  used  to  drink  to  the  health 
of  the  mole,  "the  little  gentleman  in  black  velvet,"  as 
they  called  him,  that  had  causc'l  the  death  of  William. 

I'arliameut  had  decreed  'y  Hn;  Act  of  .Settlement 
(1701)  that  if  William  and  Mary  left  no  children,  Anne, 
j^,,,,,  sister  of  Mary,  should  become  queen,  and  that 

setammt.  after  the  death  of  Anne,  who  was  now  ch.ildless, 
the  crown  shoukl  pass  to  Sophia,  the  electress  of  Hano- 
ver, granddaughter  of  James  I.,  and  to  her  descendants. 
However,  I.ouis  XIV.  paid  no  attention  to  this,  and  he 
forgot  all  about  the  treaty  by  which  he  had  acknow- 
ledged the  claims  of  William.  As  soon  as  Tames  died, 
I.ouis  proclaimed  James  Edward  king  of  England. 

SUMMARY 
England  had  at  last  a  king  who  wished  to  make  l.iws  for 
the  good  of  the  land,  even  though  they  lessened  his  own 
power.  Increased  religious  liberty  was  granted,  and  more 
freedom  was  given  to  the  pre.ss.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
opposition  to  William's  rule  by  the  "non-jurors"  and  the 
J.icobitos.  James's  hopes  of  regaining  the  crown  in  Scodand 
were  shattered  by  the  death  of  Dundee,  but  with  the  assist 
ance  of  Louis  of  France,  he  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  hold 
Ireland.  The  attempt  failed  and  James  was  forced  to  return 
to  France.  Louis  attempted  to  invade  England,  but  was  uii 
successful.     The  war  was  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick. 
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3a   Anm:.     1702-1714 
246.  BriUiant  reign  of  Queen  Anne,     [.'or  nine  luin 
Jrcd  year.  EnKhuul   had   l.c.n  a  n,ona,chy.     Xc       d 
had    sovereigns    that 
were  unwise,  ignorant, 
passionate,  but  never 
before  h.id   she   been 
ruled    by   a   monarch 
who  was  quite  so  slow 
and  dull  as  this  "good 
Queen    Anne;"    and 
ye't  the   twelve  years 
of  Anne's  sovereignty 
form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  jjeriods  in 
literature  and  one  of 
the  most   brilliant   in 
military  success    that 
Have  e\er  occurred  in 
the    history    of    Vntr. 
land.  ^ 

246.  The  age  of 
prose  In  JClizabeth's  time  men  were  aroused  and  ex- 
c;  ed  by  the  great  events  and  discoveries  of  thcl-  v 
The.rm,agn,ation  was  stimulated,  and  they  wrote  nS 
poetry.  Between  the  age  of  ICIi^abeth  and  the  agll 
Arne,  poetry  had  gradually  lost  its  first  free  i.tir 

on.  Authors  were  forced  ^o  depend  upon  the  Xn-' 
asc  of  some  man  of  wealth  and  position,  so  that  ,°  e 
persona   character  of  the  king  was  an  important  nttte 

ZZttZ::l^  Tc^r-    /--'--lutenessof 

;  ':••  t"e  ta.sene:>:>  of  Cnailes  I.,  the  narrowness  of 

the  I'uruan  outlook,  the  reckless  immorality  of  Charlei 
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II.,  anil  the  striinf,'l<-"  f'""  I'rotcstaiitism  during  the  la>>t 
years  of  the  century,  were  not  iiiflueiues  tluit  would  en 
courage  a  free,  unrestrained  poetical  expression.  Men 
wrote  of  philosophy,  politics,  natural  science,  and  reli- 
gion.    The  loss  of  poetry  was  the  gain  of  prose. 

In  Anne's  day  there  was  far  less  that  was  exciting 
an<l  inspiring  than  in  the  reign  of  ICIizabeth,  and  people 
wrote  but  little  poetry  th.it  seems  really  noble  and  great  ; 
yet  the  ability  to  write  prose  had  been  developing,  and 
the  prose  of  this  period  is  so  graceful  and  musical,  and  so 
precise  in  using  the  right  word  for  the  thought,  that  ^  ••n 
after  these  two  hundred  years  it  is  as  great  a  pleasure 
to  read  it  as  it  was  in  Queen  Anne's  time.  Some  of  the 
best  of  it  is  found  in  .Addison's  articles  in  the 
This  paper  made  no  attempt  to 
tell  the  news  of  the  day,  but  presented  brilliant 
essays  that  jested  good-humoredly  at  the  faults  of  the 
times,  and  interesting  sketches  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  busy  Knglish  world.  Many  numbers  were  written 
by  Addison  alone. 

The  works  of   Alexander   Pope   well    represent   the 
poetry  of  the  age.    His  ideas  were  keen  and  sensible  and 
ThiiMtiT    ^^^"  expressed,  and  his  couplets  are,  therefore, 
otAniu'i      so  ofter  quoted  that  no  one  can  read  his  poems 
^'  without  finding  many  familiar  lines;  and  yet 

the  poetry  of  the  time  does  not  make  us  feel  as  if  the 
writer  was  so  full  of  lofty  and  beautiful  thoughts  that  he 
could  not  help  writing,  but  rather  as  if  he  had  tried  \\\> 
best  to  put  every  thought  that  he  did  have  in  the  word- 
that  would  express  it  most  exactly.  One  reason  for  thi- 
carefulness  is  that  with  the  return  of  Charles  II.  froii 
Fr.ance,  the  Knglish  became  more  interested  in  Frenc 
literature,  and  the  French  were  aiming  especially  at  mal. 
ing  every  line  smooth  and  exact  and  exquisitely  finishei'. 
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<     e  .nu.rc.s„„,  snbj.c,  which  ..vovh,,,!,.  was,li,a"h,,: 

■n  tod.     S.ncc.  th.  r^iR,,  „f  Ja,„cs  I..  „n.  h,„Klrc<I  vc-  rs 
-fore,  the  t.v„  countries  h.ul  ha.l  .,„.■  king,  b>„' 
arl,an,e„ts  a,„l  different   laws.     The  Sets     „,     ,.^ 
sh  were  eonstamly  a,  war  with  each  other,  an.l  M 
«   of  mtense   hatrcl    ha.l   «rown    u,,  between   th 

s:.enri;^:r'^^ "'--'— -'-""- 

I  he  Scottish  people,  as  a  whole,  l.elon;,.e,l  to  the  l',vs 
.yter,an   fa.th.  hut  Charles   ,1.  detern,h,e,l   t,    eo    , :, 
m  .0  sue  up  their  religion.      .,e  tried  to  i„tr  Zc' 
ho  l'.p.s.opa  form  of  worship  into  Scotland  and  hi,        , 
IHTsecutcd  the  people  when  they  clung  to  thei     fl 
T"s    fjave    r,se  to   the  Covenanters,  or    men    '     „ 
who  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  covenant  -'-- 

n,ined.     Undc  '"'  ""  ^  "^''   "'!"-   '''-■''--- 

when   Willi-,,  i-secution  continued,  but 

",     ,""'"■        ■'''-  '       ■■     throne,  the   Presbvteriins 

h.d'little'c''  ''"  "■""  "'^^  ^  ^">-  P--  -"•"^■•y.     It 

had   httle   commerce,    and    little   af,nicult„re,   and    the 

asan ts  were  in  a  most  degraded  condition  de„, 

e  of  the  greatest  of  the  Scottish  patriot.,  gave  f 

.op.mon  that  the  only  way  to  cure  the  evils  ^f  oo     rtv 

a.s  to  make  all  the  poorer  people  slaves.      About  the 

liad  entered  mto  a  gigantic  trading  schen,e,  called  tile 
Danen  Company,"  which  was  to  bring  groat  wealth 
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to  the  country  by  opening  up  a  trade  with  the  Isthmus 
ii»  "Duitaof  Darien.  The  company  failed,  and  thousands 
oompuiT."  ^vere  ruined.  The  failure  of  the  scheme  was 
ascribed  to  the  hostility  of  the  English  merchants,  and 
this  made  the  feeling  in  Scotland  even  more  bitter. 
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The  wiser  men  in  both  Scotland  and  England  saw 
that  the  only  remedy  for  the  state  of  affairs  was  union 
between  the  two  countries.     Scotland,  under  a  separate 
government,  with  its  love  for  the  Stuarts,  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  danger  to  England,  while  on  the  other 
hand,   Scotland  could  not    help   being   benefited  com- 
mercially by  the  union.     The  question  caused  much  dis 
cussion  and   much  bitterness,  but  the  result  was  thai 
in  1707  the  two  countries  were  united  under  the  name 
of  Great  Britain.    The  British  flag,  the  Union  Jack,  was 
then  formally  adopted,  though  it  had  been  used  more  01 
less  ever  since  the  reign  of  James  I.     The  union  wa: 
of  great   benefit  to  both  countries,  although    Scotlam 
was  the  first  to  show  the  result.     Many  of  the  Scottisl 
people  were  never  reconciled  to  the  union,  and  one  o 
the  songs  of  the  day  said  :  — 
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"  What  force  or  guile  could  not  subdue 

Throush  many  warlike  ages. 
Is  wrought  now  by  a  coward  few 

Kor  hireling  traitors'  wages. 
The  English  steel  we  could  disdain, 

Secure  in  va'.or's  station: 
liut  English  gold  has  been  our  bane  ; 

Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation  ! ' 
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The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.     1702- 

Just  across  the  Channel  trouble  was  arising  for 
I'.ngland.      Louis    XIV.  '^ 

was   an    able,   ambitious 
sovereign,  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  make  France 
the  most  powerful  coun- 
tiy    in    Kurupe.      His 
grandson    had    been    of- 
fered  the   throne   of 
■Spain  ;    and    if    Spain 
should    support    France, 
Louis   would    be   strong 
enough  to  put  James  Ed- 
ward   on     the     English 
throne,     seize     Holland, 
and   make  himself   mas- 
ter of  Europe.     England 
resolved    to    prevent   at 
^my  cost  the  union  of  France  and  Spain.     A  confederacv 

Ouke  o    Marlborough  was  placed  in  eomman<l 
•■f  the  alhed  armies.     The  duke  had  a  hard  task  ^ot'^T 
"  perform,  and  his  greatness   is  shown  quite  '"'"*''■ 
as  much  by  the  way  in  which  he  held  the  allies  together 
as  by  the  vtctones  he  won.     For  sixtv  vears  th.  French 
'ac.  not  lost  a  battle  on  the  land  ;  bu't  at  Blenheim,  a 
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little  village  in  Bavaria,  their  armies  were  now  over- 
whelmingly defeated  by  Marlborough.  Blenheim  is  one 
of  the  decisive  battles  of  history,  as  it  shattered  forever 
Louis's  dream  of  sovereignty  over  luirope.  The  people 
of  luigland  were  so  grateful  to  the  duke  that  they  pre- 
sented him  with  a  palace  with  grounds  twelve  miles  in 
circumference;  and  that  the  victory  might  never  be 
forgotten,  they  named  the  place  Blenheim.  In  the 
museum  at  Bleinheim  I'alace  is  the  duke's  letter  to  his 
wife  announcing  his  victory.  It  was  written  while  he 
was  on  horseback,  and  after  fifteen  continuous  hours  in 
the  saddle. 

In  the  same  year  that  Blenheim  was  won,  1704,  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  who  was  in  command  of  the  fleet, 
captured  Gibraltar,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  French 
were  defeated  by  Marlborough  at  three  great  battles, 
Ramillies,  Malplaquet,  and  Oudenarde. 

The  strength  of  France  was  now  almost  exhausted. 
Louis  wished  for  peace,  but  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Marlborough  the  war  party  in  England  insisted  on  such 
humiliating  conditions  that  France  was  forced  to  keep 
on  fighting. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulty  that  Marlborough  had  in 
keeping  the  allies  on  friendly  terms  with  one  another,  he 
Ptrty  had  a  greater  trouble  to  contend  with  at  home. 

loaioBsy.  p.j|.jy  jpjjo^gy  reached  its  height  in  the  reign 
of  Anne.  The  Whigs  were  in  power  and  were  favor- 
able to  the  war,  while  the  Tories  wished  for  peace,  and 
desired  the  return  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  The  Tories, 
who  hated  the  duke,  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
ruin  his  authority  and  to  undrrmine  his  influence  with 
the  queen.  For  many  years  Anne  had  been  governed 
in  great  things,  as  well  as  small,  by  the  Duchess  ot 
Marlborough.     The  name  of   the  duchess  was  Sarah, 
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and  people  used  to  say  :    "  Queen 
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c  reigns,  but 


each 


3ucen  Sarah 
other     almost 
every        day. 
They  dropped 
their  titles    and 
took     feigned 
names,  as    chil- 
dren   often    do. 
The  duchess  was 
"Mrs.  Freeman" 
and    the   queen 
was  "Mr.s.  Mor- 
ley."    After  the 
war  had  gone  on 
for    some    time 
these    two     de- 
voted friends  fell 
out     and     the 
queen  took  a  new 
favorite,    Mrs. 
Masham,    who 
was  a  Tory  and  wished  to  end  the  war.     Soon  after- 
wards the  queen  dismissed  her  Whig  ministers,  and  the 
Tories  who  were  bent  on  bringing  the  war  to  an  end 
came  into  power.      Marlborough  was  found  guilty  of 
taking  bribes  in  connection  with  the  army  contracts, 
and  was  removed  from  his  command. 

The  allies  were  forced  to  join  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions, and  finally,  in   171 3,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was 

signed.     By  this  treaty  England  retained  Gi-  „,  „ 
1      1,.  >  ,  .  Tho  Treaty 

braltar,  and  made  great  gams  in  America,  for  oiniKoiit 

not  only  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  but  the  vast 

territory  around  Hudson  Hay  fell  into  her  hands. 
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of  ^^o  <;?^  l"^*  ®*""*  sovereign.  Anne  was  the  last 
of  he  Suarts  to  wear  the  English  crown.  Her  half 
brother,  James  Edward,  still  lived,  and  it  is  quite  pos  - 
ble  that  he  m.ght  have  been  made  king  of  In4nd  i^ 

children  h'T  T;";"^  '°  '''""''  '  ^''■°'-^-'-  ^-e' 
had  decided  some  years  before,  to  a  German  prince 
called  George,  Elector  of  Hanover,  who  was  a  descendant 

kmg  and  a  Dutch  kmg;  now  she  was  to  be  ruled  by  a 
Lierman.  •' 

SUMMARY 
Queen  Anne"     .eign  is  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its 
prose   hterature  and   for  its  foreign  victories.      To  pre  e 

tr  ul'h'rK'''"""   1'=^""  ^"^  SP-n  and  the  cons'que 
rmmph  of  France  m  Europe,  England  declared  war  a-^ains 
Lous  XIV.     Under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  there'were 
br,ll,antv.c,ories  on  land,  and  under  Sir  CloudesleySho  e 
he  strong  fortress  of  Gibraltar  was  taken.     By  the  Treatv  o 

and   and  the  Hud.^on  Bay  territory.    Scotland  and  England 
::Z:::S.^-^  ''-  ""'"-  ^-  --  heartlMesireVS 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE   HOUSE   OF   HANOVER 

■714- 
31-  George  I.     1714-1727 
A   king   who   ruled  easily.     When   George  I. 


■  iilrt  i! 


did  not  think  tliat  it 
was  worth  while  to 
try  to  learn  it,  and 
therefore    he     and 
his  ministers  stam- 
mered on   as    well 
as    they    could    in 
the  best  Latin  that 
they  could  muster. 
George  did  not  like 
to  be  bored  by  mat- 
ters of  government, 
and  as  he  did  not 
know  enough  of  the 
prominent   men   of 
England    to   select 

ever  bi„  Larliamen:  pr^e:"    f  '  T^e^S^r  ^  ^'T 
spent  .neatin,,  drinking,  _ki„rS:i«r:d 
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being  amused  in  a  slow,  cumbersome  fashion  at  what- 
ever jests  any  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  explain  to 
him.  He  seemed  so  bored  by  his  new  sovereignty  that 
James  Edward  and  his  fii,;nds  fancied  that  the  king 
might  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  his  crown,  and  actually 
ventured  to  write  him  a  letter  inquiring  whether  he 
would  not  like  to  resign  in  favor  of  James. 

261.  Dissatisfaction.  There  was  a  reason  why  many 
m  England  were  feeling  dissatisfied.  People  had  gradu- 
ally become  divided  into  Whigs  and  Tories,  wwouid 
The  Whigs  favored  increasing  the  power  of  the  toUm."* 
people  ;  the  Tories,  that  of  the  king  and  the  churcii.  The 
commg  of  George  had  been  brought  about  by  the  Whigs, 
and  ho  agreed  to  whatever  they  wished  to  do.  Naturally' 
the  Tories  were  not  contented  to  have  no  share  in  the 
government.  Moreover,  whatever  there  wa's  left  in  Eng- 
land of  the  notion  of  the  •■  divine  right  "  of  a  king  was  in 
the  minds  of  these  Tories,  and  they  had  never  quite  for- 
gotten that  the  heir  to  the  king  who  had  been  driven 
from  his  throne  was  just  across  the  Channel. 

262.  Attempts  of  the  Pretender.  For  these  two 
reasons,  the  feeling  that  George  did  not  care  enough  for 
his  throne  to  fight  for  it,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Tories,  who  were  shut  out  from  any  share  in  the  crovern- 
ment,  James  Edward,  the  "  Pretender,"  thought  it  a 
good  time  to  try  to  regain  the  lost  crown  ;  and  so  it 
came  about  that  in  Scotland  one  Monday  mornin<-  the 
drums  beat  and  the  bagpipes  played,  and  a  long  paper 
was  read  declaring  that  "James  VIII."  was  "by  the 
grace  of  ^  God  King  of  Scotland,  England,  France,  and 
Ireland."  Battles  followed;  one  was  indecisive  and 
one  resulted  in  a  surrender.  Still  James  Edward  hoped, 
■ind  he  hurried  over  to  Scotland  with  only  si.x  followers. 
Unfortunately  for  his  cause,  the  more  people  saw  of  him, 
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the  less  enthusiasm  they  felt.     He 
was  heavy  and  slow,  and  seemed  to 
have  no  interest  in  the  men  who  were 
risking  so  much  in  their  eagerness 
to  suj.port  him.     He  was  particular 
to  demand    is  many  attendants  as 
if  ho  had  been  really  king,  and  he 
roused  himself   enough  to  name  a 
day  for  his  coronation,  but  that  was 
all.     When   King   George's  forces 
were    upon    them,   the    courageous 
Scotsmen    wished    to    put     James 

,7.,  '  ers  and  fight  tdl  the  last  man  fell ; 

n.f  f  c  u.  ,.''"'  their  proclaimed  king  preferred 
not  to  fight ;  and  he  quietly  sailed  away  to  France, Tea^ 
mg  his  brave  friends  to  manage  as  best  they  could 

There  were  great  efforts  made  to  rescue  the  leaders  of 
this  conspiracy  from  the  sentence  of  the  courts  The 
Tn.ta«t  ^'fe  °f  one  of  those  who  had  been  condemned 
SSZ!"    1°  t'^  ™nfived  to  gain  access  to  King  George 

t,.!^     f  1°     I   ^^  '"^'■'^y  f"""  •'«'■  -usband.     She  caught 
hold  of  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  and  the  stout  old  kfng 
dragged  her  half-way  across  the  room,  while  she  struggled 
to  put  her  petition  into  his  pocket.     That  attempt  was 
not  a  success,  but  she  did  contrive  to  smuggle  a  suit  of 
women  s  clothes  into  her  husband's  cell,  and  he  slipped 
away     The  government  seemed  not  at  all  unwilling  that 
the  captives  should  escape,  and    apparently  took  little 
pains  to  guard  them.     A  number  of  prisoners  had  been 
taken  from  Scotland  for  trial,  though   the   Scots   con- 
tended  that  they  ought  to  be  tried  where  the  offense 
had  been  committed.     The  English  would  not  yield  the 
pent,  but  in  order  not  to  put  loo  great  a  strain  upon 
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the  new  union  between  the  two  countries,  the  courts 
were  careful  to  pronounce  no  sentence  of  capital  punish- 
ment  u,,on  these  men.  No  such  consideration  was  shown 
for  Ireland,  and  a  bill  was  passed  at  about  this  time  <le- 
clarmg  that  the  English  Parliament  had  the  right  to  n,ake 
aws  or  that  country.  Not  many  years  later.  Roman 
Catholics  were  forbidden  to  become  members  of  the 
Irish  I  arhament.  This  meant  that  five-sixths  of  the  in- 
habtonts  of  Ireland  had  no  representation  whatever. 

253.  The  South  Sea  Bubble.  The  reign  of  George  I 
IS  alvvays  associated  with  a  financial  scheme  that -after 
it  failed -was  called  the  South  Sea  Hubble,  and  that 
re-uited  in  ruin  to  many  thousand  Englishmen.  This  is 
the  way  that  it  came  about.  The  South  Sea  Company 
had  pecml  privileges  of  trade  in  the  southern  occan.s 
and  the  members  had  become  immensely  rich.  Fng. 
T  >.  t  ^1^-"^^  "'''"°"^'  '^''^^'  ^"'i  't«  bonds  were  held 
aid  to  '^/-"»"''^'^"-"-  This  South  Sea  Company  now 
said  to  the  government :  — 

"  We  will  give  you  seven  and  one  half  million  pounds 
.f  you  wm  persuade  people  to  exchange  your  bonds  for 
ours;  and  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller  rate  o[ 
interest  than  you  have  been  paying  these  people.  We 
can  afford  to  do  this  because  it  will  be  worth  so  much  to 
us  to  have  a  regular  income  from  you,  even  if  it  is  not  a 
large  one ;  and  we  can  then  increase  our  trade  so  that  we 

TudTLlTrs  ■•^'''^"'^ " ''"''  -'° '-'  ^'-"  "p  y^- 

This  looked  well  on  paper,  and  soon  the  stock  sold  for 
ten  times  what  it  was  worth.     Then  came  the  sudden 
CO  lapse,  and  people  who  had  paid  ten  times  its     ' 
value  lost  nine  tenths  of  their   money.     The  Sli?"" 

wZrL"""-^'"  ^"'!;  ''"  "^^^^P''""  "f  S'r  Robert 
Walpole.  had  encouraged  the  scheme,   and   the   losers 
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were  ar.tjry  with  them.  This  was  hardly  fair,  for  it  was 
a  time  when  everybody  seemed  to  be  wild  to  make  all 
sorts  of  foolish  investments.  People  were  ready  to  put 
their  money  into  anything.  One  man  is  said  to  have 
advertised  that  he  knew  of  a  good  scheme  for  making  a 
fortune,  and  that  if  people  would  give  him  their  money  to 
mvest,  he  would  tell  them  later  what  the  scheme  was. 
In  one  forenoon  he  actually  took  in  two  thousand  pounds. 
254.  Further  ohantres  in  government.  As  VValjiole 
was  the  most  prominent  one  of  those  tljat  had  opposed 

the  South    Sea 
Hubble,  the  peo- 
ple   had    come 
to   place   much 
confidence      in 
him.      He    was 
really  the  ruler 
of   Kiigland  for 
some  years,  and 
it  is  in  a  great 
degree    accord, 
ing    to    his   ar- 
rangement that 
another  marked 
change  in  gov- 
ernment    took 
place.      In    the 
reign     of    Wil- 
liam, the  sover- 
eign first  began 
to    choose     his 
ministers  from  the  men  who  were  in  sympathy  with  ihe 
party  which    controlled    the   House  of   Commons,  !)i!t 
George  I.  knew  so  little  of  England  and  her  statesmen 
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that  he  left  the  selection  of  the  cabinet  entirely  to  Wal- 
pole  ;  and  as  the  king  understood  no  ICnfjlish,  he  did  not 
attend  their  meetings.  This  is  why  to-day  the  prime 
niMuster  selects  the  cabinet  and  the  kin-  does  not  meet 
with  them.  Of  course  the  king  must  approve  of  the 
men  selected  by  the  prime  minister,  ar)d  must  -ive  his 
sanction  to  anything  that  they  do  before  it  can  become 
law. 

SUMMARY 

The  1.1X  rule  of  George  I.  gave  .-,11  power  inlo  the  hin<ls  o' 
the  W  higs,  and  left  Sir  Robert  Wnlpole  free  to  introduce 
many  forms  and  details  of  government  that  have  remained  in 
force  for  ne.-irly  two  centuries.  Encour.iged  by  the  discontent 
of  the  l-ones.  the  Scottish  friends  of  the  Pretender  made  an 
unsuccessful  effort  in  his  behalf.  .About  the  middle  of  the 
reign,  a  frenzy  for  foolish  investments  swept  over  the  land 
The  failure  of  these,  and  especially  of  the  South  Sea  Hubble 
reduced  large  numbers  to  poverty. 

32.  Gkorgk  II.  1727-17^ 
265.  Rise  of  Methodism.  One  important  event  of 
the  early  part  of  this  reign  w.is  the  rise  of  Methodism 
The  masses  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  large  cities 
were  ignorant  and  degraded,  and  neither  state  nor 
church  seemed  to  realize  that  tbey  needed  help.  Cock- 
fighting  and  bull-baiting  were  their  favorite  amusements, 
drunkenness  was  their  delight.  Nor  was  this  state  of 
things  limited  to  those  who  were  otherwise  degraded. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  nation  felt  that 
at  a  banquet  it  was  not  showing  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  hospitality  of  their  host  if  they  did  not  drink  of 
his  wmcs  until  they  could  no  longer  sit  upright  in  their 
chairs. 

It  was  certainly  time  for  something  to  arouse  the 
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cinmtry,  and  tho  awakcninp;  came  by  the  efforts  of  John 
Wesley  and  a  few  other  men.  They  were  nicknamed 
Methodists  because  they 
lived  so  niethoilically  and 
met  SI)  regularly  for  prayer 
and  prcaehinK.  John  Wes- 
ley and  his  brother  Charles 
and  another  clergyman 
named  Wliitefield  went 
over  the  land  on  horseback 
and  preached  wherever  any 
one  would  listen.  The  re- 
sult of  this  small  be^iinning 
was  that  many  thoiisamls 
of  people  began  to  see  that 
there  was  something  bet- 
ter in  life  than  the  carelessness  or  coarse  ignorance  in 
which  they  had  lived. 

256.  Walpole  and  the  king.  The  kings  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  were  always  at  odds  with  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne.  So  far  as  the  peace  of  England  was 
concerned,  tha^  was  not  so  bad  a  condition  of  affairs, 
since,  if  the  king  was  a  Whig,  the  eldest  son  was  rea 
sonably  sure  to  be  a  Tory;  and  while  the  Whigs  were 
happy  because  they  were  in  power,  the  Tories  were  con- 
tent to  wait  in  the  certainty  that  their  turn  would  come. 
George  I.  and  his  wife  really  seemed  to  hate  the  I'rince 
of  Wales,  and  the  prince  was  so  opposed  to  his  father 
that  when  he  himself  became  king,  every  one  expected 
that  Walpole  would  be  turned  out  of  office.  This  would 
surely  have  been  the  case  had  not  Queen  Caroline 
favored  his  remaining.  George  II.  would  often  refuse 
to  hear  a  word  from  the  prime  minister  about  some  sub- 
ject upon  which  they  differed,  but  Walpole  would  take 
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it  all  serenely  and  explain  to  th 


to  (Id. 


for  the  k 
said  Walpolc'sh 
lake  hi 


e  (|ii<.'en  what  was  best 


lo.     "And  when  I  give  her  her 


lesson, 


lan  make  him  pro- 
pose the  very 
thinj;  as  his  own 
opinion  whieh  a 
week  before  he 
had  rejecte<l  as 
mine." 

267.  War  of 
the  Austrian  8uo- 
cesaion,  1740- 
1748.  Ihe  sub- 
ject on  whieh  Wal- 
pole  and  the  kinj; 
most  frequently 
differed  was  that 
of  war,  for  George 
II.  was  an  excel- 
lent  soldier  and 

was  eager  to  win  military  glory.  VValpole  alwajs  favored 
pcaee  and  for  twelve  years  he  managed  to  prevent  the 
k.ng  from  fightn.g.  At  last,  however,  a  quarrel  with 
Spam  over  the  right  to  trade  with  South  America  forced 
he  mmister,  very  much  ,agaiust  his  will,  to  declare  war 
When  he  heard  the  soun.l  of  the  church  bells  that  the 
people  were  ringing  in  their  joy,  he  sai.l,  "They  are 
rnignig  the  bells  now,  they  will  be  wringing  their  hands 
i><"in.  Ihe  war  was  not  carried  on  with  any  "reat 
vigor,  and  England  was  unsuccessful,  \Valp.de"was 
.lamed  for  the  failure,  an<l  after  fifteen  years  of  service 
he  was  forced  to  resign.  Shortly  afterwards,  England 
became  mvolved  in  a  Continental  war.     Maria  Theresa 
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(laughter  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Austria.  France,  supported  by  several 
other  countries,  attempted  to  seize  portions  of  the  Aus- 
trian territories.  England  preferred  to  have  Austria 
stronger  than  France,  and  therefore  upheld  the  rights 
of  Maria  Theresa.  War  ensued.  George  went  to  Ba- 
varia, where  the  fighting  was  likely  to  be,  and  at  the 
jj, 4,^ „,  battle  of  Dettingen  he  led  his  own  soldiers. 
Dettiiifm.  Hy  could  talk  English,  though  his  father  could 
not,  and  springing  from  his  horse  he  cried  to  his  troops, 
"  Now,  boys,  now  for  the  honor  of  FIngland  ;  be  brave, 
and  the  French  will  run!"  The  French  did  run,  and  the 
English  were  victorious.  This  was  the  last  time  that 
an  English  king  appeared  on  the  battlefield.  There 
was  further  fighting  in  Europe  and  a  bitter  contest 
both  in  America  and  in  India,  bi't  little  was  gained 
by  either  side.  The  war  was  closed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  but  everybody  knew  very 
well  that  war  would  break  out  again  within  a  very  short 
time. 

268.  Last  effort  of  the  Stuarts.  Walpole  had 
always  said  that  whenever  England  went  to  war  with 
France,  there  would  be  an  attempt  made  to  restore  the 
Stuarts  to  their  throne,  and  this  came  to  pass  before 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  was  ended.  Many 
a  Scotsman  was  singing :  — 

"  I  .swear  by  moon  and  stars  sae  bright, 
And  the  sun  that  glances  early. 
If  I  had  twenty  thousand  Hves. 
1  'd  gie  them  a'  for  Charlie. 
We  '11  over  the  water  and  over  the  sea. 
We  '11  over  the  water  to  Charlie ; 
Come  weel,  come  woe,  we  '11  gather  and  go, 
And  live  and  die  wi'  Charlie." 
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James    Edward   did   not   attempt  to  come  again,   but 
his  son,  Charles  Kdvvard,  who  is  called  both 
"I'rmce  Charlie  "  and  the  "Youns  I'retender,"  'lU 
came  over  the  sea  in  his  father's  behalf  with  '^"""'•'■" 
only  seven  companions  and  landed  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. 

His    first   shelter  was  the   house  of   a    Highlander. 
1  rmce  Charhe  was  accustomed  to  the  lu.xiiry  of  a  chim- 
ney, and  the  jieat- 
smoke,  which  had 
no  outlet  but   the 
hole    in    the   roof, 
was  suffocating  to 
him  ;   so  he  would 
bear  it  as  long  as 
he  could,  and  then 
would  slip  out  into 
the     open     air. 
Finally    the    host, 
not    knowing    who 
was  his  guest,  ex- 
claimed, "  What  is 
the  matter  with  the 
fellow  that  he  can't 
■stay  in  the  house  or 
out  of   it  .'  "     The 
prince's     first    ad- 
viser  told  bin,  that  he  had  better  go  home.     "  I  am  come 
home,    said  he  cheerfully,  and  he  set  to  work  to  regain 
for  h,s  father  the  crown  that  James  H.  had  lost     At 
hrst  fortune  favored  him.     Edinburgh  was  captured,  the 
-attle  0     Ireston  Pans  was  won,  and  the  army  invaded 
Ivngland.     Hut  the  English  Jacobites  did  not  rise  as 
.'c  prince  expected,  and  he  was  forced  to  fall  back  into 
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Scotland.  The  Knglish  army  followed,  and  the  two 
oniioini  forces  met  at  CulUxlen  Moor,  where  the  prince 
hmi.  "♦•suffered  a  terrible  defeat.  A  reward  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  was  offered  for  his  capture,  but  by 
the  aid  of  a  faithful  Highland  woman  named  Flora 
Macdonald,  he  succeeded,  after  all  sorts  of  romantic 
adventures,  in  reaching  France  in  safety.  This  was 
the  end  of  the  Jacobite  attempts  to  restore  the  crown 
to  the  Stuarts. 

259.     William   Pitt  and   the  Seven   Years'   War. 
1756-1763.     For  some  time  before  1756,  the  French 

and  English  were 
at  war  in  Amer- 
ica, where,  on 
the  whole,  the 
French  had  the 
better  of  the 
struggle,  but  in 
this  year  war 
broke  out  openly. 
Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia 
had  been  a  deter- 
mined opponent 
of  Maria  Theresa 
in  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succes- 
.sion,  and  she  did 
her  best  to arouse 
France  and  sev- 
eral other  coun- 
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tries  to  oppose 
him.  England  sided  with  Frederick,  chiefly  because 
France  was  an  ally  of  Maria;  and  under  cover  of  the 
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quarrel  between  Austria  and   Prussia,  Kugland  fou-^ht 
ou    to  a  successful  end  her  rivalry  with  France 

jtoth  the  army  and  the  navy  at  this  time  were  under 
a  cloud.     Several  <lisgraceful  defeats  had  been  suffered 
both  on  land  and  on  water,  and  the  spirits  of  Fn 'lish 
men  were   at    a  low  ebb;   but   just  when  a  min   vk^" 
needed,  VV  dham  Pitt  appeared  on  the  scene  to  save  h 
eomnry.     He  had  first  been  brought  before  the  pub  ic 
asade'-rnuned  enemy  of  Walpoles  peace  policy,  and 
h.s  great  ab.hty  had  at  once  pushed  him  info  a  Ln" 
nent  place.     He  believed  in  himself,  and  he  belie  ed 
h.s  coun  ry.     "I  know  that  I  can  save  this  country  " 
hesa,d,   -and  that  no  one  else  can."     Soon  he  was'^it 
he  head  of  the  government,  and  immediately  his  mas 

s  i  uT  ''"'i  '"'■  ^'"^  ^^"'""-"-^  res  -onded  to 
h.s  enthusasn^and  voted  large  sums  of  money  He 
confined  h,s  efforts  in  Kurope  to  giving  financial  as 
sistance  to  Frederick,  "nanciai    as- 

while  in  America  and 
in  India  he  pushed  the 
war  with  all  the  en- 
ergy of  which  he  was 
capable. 

260.  The  Conqueat 
of  Canada.  In  Amer- 
ica the  English  had  not 
lieen  successful.  Gen- 
eral liraddock  had  been 
defeated  at  Fort  Du 
(juesne  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  de- 
''troyed  in  1755.  In 
the  following  year  the 
fouress  of  Oswego,  which  commanded  Lake  Ontario, 
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yielded  to  the  French,  and  this  victory  was  followed 
by  the  seizure  of  Fort  William  Henry,  an  important 
British  stronghold  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  George. 
Hut  a  new  life  was  given  to  the  seemingly  desperate 
campaign  by  Pitt's  advent  to  power.  lie  saw  ^hat  if 
anything  was  to  be  accomplished,  he  must  send  plenty 
of  men  and  his  very  best  generals,  with  full  authority  to 
act  as  they  thought  best.  The  colonies  were  urgod  to 
cooperate  with  the  king's  troops,  and  they  responded  by 
raising  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  mci-.  In  1758  Louis- 
bourg,  a  French  stronghold  in  Cape  Breton,  was  captured, 
and  the  ICnglish  thus  secured  a  strong  base  of  opera- 
tions for  the  approaching  siege  of  Quebec.  Fort  Du 
Quesne  and  Fort  Frontenac  likewise  yielded  to  British 
arms,  but  a  heavy  defeat  at  Ticonderoga  counterbalanced 
these  minor  successes.  Still  Pitt's  determination  never 
wavered,  and  while  the  French  general,  Montcalm,  was 
supplicating  in  vain  for  aid  from  France,  Pitt  continued 
to  pour  men  and  money  into  the  country. 

The  year  1759  saw  the  final  concentration  of  British 
forces  around  Quebec.  General  Wolfe  was  in  command, 
Tiieotp-  and  opposing  him  was  Montcalm,  the  brilliant 
?"J*  French  leader.  Wolfe  led  his  men  by  night 
1769.  up   the  cliff   to  the   Plains  of  Abraham,   and 

there  was  fought  the  battle  which  destroyed  all  hope 
of  French  supremacy  in  America.  Both  commanders 
were  killed,  but  the  Plnglish  were  victorious,  and  dur- 
ing the  ne.ict  year  the  whole  of  Canada  fell  into  their 
hands. 

261.  Thr  English  in  India.  While  p:ngland  was 
gaining  an  empire  in  America,  a  trading  company  was 
gaining  one  for  her  in  India.  This  ICast  India  Company 
had  been  in  existence  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
but   it   had  merely  established   trading  posts  and  had 
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made  no  attempt  to  rule  the  coimtry.     The  French,  too 
wshed  to  trade  in  India,  and  thoy  ha<l  also  established 

posts  ;  but  when  they 

joined  some  of  the  na- 
tive   princes  in   their 

ojjposition  to  the  rule 

of  the  others,  it  began 

to  look  as  if  the  ICn^;- 

lish  company  would  be 

driven   away.      There 

was  at   first  no  good 

English    leader,    but 

soon    one    appeared, 

though  from  the  desk 

of  aclerk,  the  last  place 

where  one  would  look 
for  a  general.     Young 

Robert  Clive  was  em- 
ployed by  the  company,  and  he  persuaded  them  to  let  him 
try  to  repulse  the  French  and  their  native  allies  J  le  wis 
successful,  but  not  long  afterwards,  while  Clive 
was  in  England,  the  Prince  of  Bengal  attacked  Kfo"' 
Calcutta,  captured  the  fort,  and  drove  one  hun-  '""•■" 
dred  an<l  forty-si.x  Knglish  into  one  small  room  After 
the  mtense  heat  of  an  Indian  night,  there  remained  in 
the  mornmg  but  twenty-throe  alive  ;  the  others  had  died 
a  most  agonizing  death  from  suffocation.  This  prison 
was  called  the  "  Hlack  Hole  of  Calcutta." 

Clive  returned.     He  must  punish  the  IVince  of  Ben<.al 
but  the  prince  had  twenty-five  times  as  many  men''as 
he.      The  armies  faced  each   other  at  Plassey 
Chve  called  a  council  of  war,  and  the  majority  om^y' 
ot  the  officers  said  that  victory  n-as  impossible    ""' 
So  said  the  commander,  but  after  an  hour's  thought  he 
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changed  his  mind  and  gave  orders  for  an  attack  in  the 
morning.  He  was  successful,  and  the  English  rule  in 
India  was  established. 

262.  The  end  of  the  war.  In  the  same  year  that 
the  fall  of  Quebec  had  decided  the  fate  of  Canada,  two 
glorious  victories,  the  one  on  the  land,  the  other  on  the 
sea,  had  wiped  out  the  disgraces  of  the  last  few  years. 
The  Prussian  and  Knglish  troops  routed  a  greatly  su- 
perior force  at  Minden,  and  Lord  Hawke  completely 
destroyed  the  French  fleet  in  Quiberon  Hay.  At  the 
very  moment  that  the  mob  in  the  streets  of  London 
were  burning  Hawke  in  effigy,  because  of  what  they 
took  to  be  his  inactivity,  he  was  fighting  the  French  in 
the  storm,  and  saving  his  country  from  invasion. 

The  Frenctinien  turned  like  .i  covey  down  the  wind 

Wlien  Hawke  c.imc  swooping  from  the  West ; 
One  he  sank  with  all  hands,  one  he  caught  and  pinned, 

And  the  shallows  and  the  storm  took  the  rest. 
The  guns  that -should  have  conquered  us  they  rusted  on  the  shore. 
The  men  that  would  have  mastered  us  they  drummed  and  marched 

no  more. 
For  England  was  England,  and  a  mighty  brood  she  bore 

When  Hawke  came  .swooping  from  the  West. 

The  policy  of  Pitt  had  met  with  success  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  but  nevertheless  he  was  soon  to  be  driven 
pmartveB  from  power.  George  II.  had  died  and  had 
tompowK.  been  succeSded  by  his  grandson,  who  reigned 
as  George  III.  The  new  king  was  not  favorable  to  Pitt, 
and  used  every  effort  to  rid  himself  of  his  powerful  min- 
ister. Pitt  fully  realized  the  importance  of  crushing 
France  in  luirope  as  well  as  in  America,  and  was  pre- 
paring plans  for  carrying  on  the  war  on  a  far  more  e.\- 
tended  scale,  when  those  who  were  associated  with  him 
in  the  ministry  refused  to  support  him.    The  king  openly 
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encouraged  them,  and  Pitt  was  obliged  to  resign.  The 
peace  party  tooli  possession  of  the  government,  and  in 
i;63  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed.  By  this  treaty 
Canada,  Cape  Breton,  St.  John's  Island  (now  Prince 
Edward  Island),  and  a  number  of  the  West  India  Islands 
were  formally  ceded  to  England.  Thus  the  war,  urged 
on  by  William  Pitt,  ended  in  a  splendid  triumph  for  the 
English  .-irms. 

The  Seven  Years'  War  is  important  because  it  marks 
the  beginning  of  England's  colonial  empire.  From  this 
time  dates  the  era  of  expansion  which  was  to  bring  .so 
much  lustre  to  the  British  crown. 

263.   Unpopularity  of  the   king.      England  appre 
ciated  the  soldierly  abilities  of  her  king,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  vast  amount  of  territory  in  both  the  Old  World  and 
the  New  that  came  under  English  rule  while  he  was  on 
the  throne ;  but  he  was  never  a  popular  sovereign,  and 
he  often  seemed  far  more  interested  in  the  well-being  of 
his  little  Hanover  than  in  that  of  England.     At  a  time 
when  his  English  subjects  were  especially  anxious  to 
have  him  remain  in  their  land,  he  went  to  Germany, 
and  there  he  stayed  for  many  months.     Some  one  is 
said  to  have  put  a  notice  on   the  door  of  his  palace : 
"Lost  or  strayed  out  of  this  house,  a  man  who  has  left 
a  wife  and  six  children  on  the  parish.     Whoever  will 
give  any  tidings  of  him  to  the  church-wardens  of  Saint 
James's  parish,  so  as  he  may  be  got  again,  will  receive 
four  shillings  and  sixpence.     N.  B.  This  reward  will  not 
be  increased,  nobody  judging  him  to  deserve  a  crown." 
264.    The  novel  of  home  life.     Together  with  the 
gain  in  territory,  there  was  also  a  gain  in  the  literary 
world,  for  the  novel  of  home  life  came  into  being.     It  is 
po.ssible  that  the  foreign  war.s  that  were  going  m\  made 
the  English  feel  a  deeper  love  for  their  own  homes  and 
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the  people  about  them.  However  that  may  be,  it  was  in 
this  reign  that  story-tellers  began  to  describe  everyday 
places  and  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  everyday  people. 
Before  this,  writers  had  seemed  to  feel  that  no  story 
could  be  interesting  unless  its  scene  was  laid  in  "a 


MAI.L  IN  ST.  James's  i'Akk  in  1738 
showing  the  enormous  hoopskirts  ihen  worn  by  ladies 

country  a  lor^  way  off,"  or  its  characters  went  through 
a  series  of  the  most  amazing  adventures.  Some  of  these 
novels  are  very  long,  and  the  story  "  moves  "  so  slowly 
that  our  age  finds  them  tedious,  while,  according  to  the 
present  taste,  others  are  vulgar  in  their  incidents  and 
coarse  in  their  conversation.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  great 
gain  to  find  that  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  people  who 
were  neither  rich  nor  famous  were  yet  full  of  interest. 

265.  A  new  calendar.  1752.  One  peculiar  fact  about 
this  reign  is  that  it  was  really  eleven  days  shorter  than 
the  dates  of  its  beginning  and  end  would  seem  to  show. 
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In  reckoning  time,  the  year  had  not  been  made  quite 
ong  enough  ;  that  is,  the  almanae  year  was  not  quite  so 
long  as  the  sun's  year,  and  when  January  ,,  for  instance 
came  aroun<l,  the  sun  was  a  little  farther  ahead  than  it 
had  been  on  the  prece.ling  January  i.  In  the  course  of 
centuries,  that  difference  had  amounted  to  about  eleven 
days,  and  now  lingland  made  the  correction,  and  the 
day  that  would  have  been  September  3,  ,75,,  was  called 
September  ,4.  The  Roman  Catholic  countries  had 
niadc  th.s  change  in  Kli.abeth's  reign,  but  England  did 
not  wish  to  do  anything  that  the  pope  had  ordered,  and 
so  she  had  delayed.     As  it  was,  there  was  great  opposi- 

u\T"^'  '"""'"  ^^'^  "^"'  '"  '""'^  mysterious  way 
they  had  been  cheated  out  of  those  eleven  days  Until 
this  time,  the  year  had  begun  on  March  25,  when  the 
sun  first  came  north  „f  the  equator,  but  after  this  the 
years  were  counted  from  January  i. 
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SUMMARY 

%  the  efforts  of  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield,  Metiiodism 
caused  a  great  religious  awakening  in  England.  The  influ- 
ence of  .Sir  Robert  Walp.le  kept  the  land  at  peace  for  many 
years,  but  after  his  removal  from  office,  George  U.  enc^a<^ed 
in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  .0  uph^oUl  the  01^' 
of  Maria    Iheresa  and  to  check  France.     During  this  war 

Tone.     His  defeat  at  Culloden  Moor  ended  the  effons  of 
tne  btuarts  to  wear  tlie  crown  of  Kngland. 

-ro  check  the  growing  power  of  France,  Kngland  en-aged 
■n  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  result  in  Ainerica  was  die 
complete  triumph  of  British  arms.  The  French,  allied  with 
native  princes,  attempted  to  force  the  East  India  Company 
rom  India.  By  ,hc  miii,,,,,  j;enlus  of  i:live  the  company's 
rights  were  main-nined,  and  India  fell  under  English  rule 
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In  the  liternry  world,  the  novel  of  home  life  first  appeared. 
In  1752  England  adopted  the  corrected  calendar,  and  hence- 
forth the  years  began  on  the  first  of  January. 

33.  Gkoroic  III,      1760-1820 
266.  George  III.  means  to  rule.     As  George  I.  had 
been   someuhat   bored   by    wielding   the   sceptre,   and 
George  II.  had  been  under  the  control  of  whoever  had 
_  the    tact    to   man- 

age him,  the  power 
of  the  ministers, 
and  in  particular  of 
those  of  the  Whig 
party,  had  been  on 
the  increase  for  half 
a  century.  When 
George  III.  came 
to  the  throne,  he 
was  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age, 
but  he  had  one  very 
distinct  idea  in  his 
mind,  and  that  was 
that  the  king  in- 
stead of  his  min- 
isters should  rule 
.m:ou<^i  mj.  the  land. 

So  far  there  was 
nothing  in  his  determination  that  was  unlike  the  no- 
tions of  the  Stuarts  ;  but  the  differeiice  was  that  while 
the  Stuarts  wished  to  rule  for  themselves  and  their  own 
gain,  George  III.  was  sincerely  anxious  to  do  what  was 
for  the  gain  of  the  country.  He  was  a  good,  kind- 
hearted  man,  who  always  meant  to  do  what  was  right. 
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He  was  obstinate,  but  his  obstinacy  was  not  exactly  wil- 
fulness  ;  it  was  rather  an  inability  to  see  ihnt  there  was 
any  other  way  than  the  one  that  he  had  chosen. 

267.  Trouble  with  the  thirteen  colonies  in  North 
America.    The  first  difficulty  of  his  reign  was  with  the 
i'.nfflish  colonists  in  America.     ICnglan.l,  like  other  Ku 
n.pean  countries,  Icoked  upon  a  coloi   ■,  not  as  a  part  of 
herself,  but  simply  as  a  community  formin-  a  convenient 
market  for  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  mother 
country  and  a/Tording  opportunities  for  a  favore.l  few  to 
make  money,    Laws  had  been  passed  forbidding  the  colo- 
nists to  make  anything;  for  themselves,  and  limiting  their 
trade,  each  law  being  so  framed  that  it  should  be  to  the 
advantasc  of  Kngland,  even  though  it  were  to  the  injury 
of  the  colonies.     Matters  were  brouyht    to  a  „  -^ 
head  by  i'arliamenfs  passing  the  "Stamp  Act,"  *«* 
requiring  a  stamp  bought  in  ICngland  to  be  placed  on 
every  I  ,ok,  legal  paper,  etc.     I'arliament  said  that  as 
by  the  late  war  the  colonists  had 
been    freed    from    fear    of    the 
Krench,  it  was  only  fair  for  them 
to  pay  part  of   the  expenses  of 
the  war.     The  colonists  felt  that 
in  men  and  in  money  thc\   had 
given  their  full  share  ;  but  their 
protest  was   not   made   for  this 
reason  ;  it  was  made  because,  as 
they  had   no   representatives   in 
Parliament,  this  requirement  of 
a  stamp  would  be  ta.xation  with- 
out representation,  and  this,  they  said,  was  not  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  England. 

There  were  stnmg  .sympathizers  with  the  colonists 
even   m    Parliament.     William    Pitt    appeared    in   the 
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House  of  Commons,  wrapped  in  flannels  and  leaning 
miji  "l'<>"  »  '-'"•"tth.  He  told  the  memb'  s  plainly 
tTBHtkT-  that  the  colonists  were  ritjht,  and  that  the  only 
course  was  to  repeal  the  act.  I'ldmunil  Hurke,  onr  ot 
the  };reat  statesmen  of  his  time,  would  not  enter  into  tne 
rights  of  the  question,  but  in  a  most  eloquent  speech  he 
made  clear  what  the  result  of  this  foolish  treatment  of 
the  colonies  would  be. 

In  spite  of  the  appeals  of  men  like  I'itt  and  Burke, 
however,  the  "  Stamp  Act"  was  passed  in  1765;  and 
when  the  government  was  finally  compelled  to  bend  to 
the  storm  of  opposition  and  repeal  the  act,  there  went 
with  the  repeal  a  declaration  that  Parliament  had  a  per- 
fect rifiht  to  impose  such  taxes.  If  the  colonists  had 
been  contending  for  money,  this  concession  would  have 
satisfied  them  for  the  time;  but  since  they  were  making 
a  stand  for  the  principle  of  no  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation, such  a  repeal  only  made  matters  worse.  In 
the  ne.xt  year  another  attempt  was  made  to  impose  addi- 
tional taxes  on  tea,  glass,  paper,  and  paints  imported  into 
the  colonies  ;  but  again  there  was  such  opposition  that 
the  bill  was  withdrawn  with  the  exception  of  the  tax  on 
tea. 

In  1 770  the  king  found  himself  with  a  majority  of  his 
friends  in  I'arliament,  and  immediately  took  matters  into 
his  own  hands.  Lord  North  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  and  he  did  what  the  king  told  him  to 
do.  George  had  been  very  angry  when  his  ministers 
gave  way  and  repealed  the  "  Stamp  Act,"  and  he  had 
.iiade  up  his  mind  that  the  colonists  should  suffer  for 
ihetti  t'lcir  actions.  The  tax  on  tea  was  still  re- 
ontn.  tained,  not  only  to  show  that  England  had  the 
right  to  impose  a  tax,  but  also  because  the  ICast  India 
Company  was  in  trouble.     The  colonists  used  a  great 
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ti  "V"''*.'""  "'"''  "  ''"'  ^"^  '^'^^■•'  '"  'hi"  wise,  ,hcy 
atL(   that  the  company  was  .,.,  the  brink  nf  failure      It 
•a.l  l.ccn  a  law  that  this  company  shouUl  pay  an  >■ 'por. 
axon  the  tea  that  was  taken  from  ,hc  I.ondo,,  s,  „'. 
houses  to  be  sent  to  the  colonists,  an.l  also  :.■  „„„.,. 
tax  when  it  was  sold  to  dealers  in  America       <  u-     i, 
.sters  now  agreed  to  allow  the  company  t,    .,  ,    ,.',  |, 
the   colonies,  subject  only  to  the   three-p-.u-   i,„pot 
tax.     This  would  make  the  company's  tea  chr  r.c-  ' ,  „• 
that  which   had  been  smu.,led  into  the  colonic     .nin, 
Holland.      The  colonists  would    buy  it,   the    con,p.  n 
would  be  saved,  and  the  right  of  ta.vation  would  be  nuun- 

So  the  king  an<l  Lord  North  planne.i.  and  the  tea  car,c 
o  the  colonies;  but  no  one  would  buy  it.     In  Charles- 
on   .was  stored    in  damp   cellars  and   soon  .spoiled, 
n   Itoston  some  men  disguised  themselves  as  Indians 
and   dropped    ,t   overboard.     This    hi,h-handcd    action 
^avt  (.corge  the  very  opportunity  for  which  he  ha.l  been 
ookmg      He  was  determined  ,0  nr.ke  the  colonists  suf- 
crfor  their  opposition  an.l  to  make  them  understand 
that  he  was  master  and  would  be  obeyed.     \'e,y  strin 
gent  laws  were  pas.scd,  interfering  with  the  liberty  of 
he  people  and  General   Gage  was  appointed  governor 
f  Massachusetts,  to  see  that  they  were  carried'out.    So 
tar  there   had  not    been   much  union  among  the  colo- 

tCfeit  tw';H'  '"^\"'"^  '^"  '"^"^''^-^'y  ---'.^- 

ey  fel    tha    the  mother  country  was  not  only  treating 

„  If  .I,v7        I  ^'^orou.s  oppo.sil.on  in  Kngland 

as  It  d.d  in  America.     The  merchants  of  London  and 
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Hristol  urged  the  government  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
the  colonists,  and  William  Pitt,  who  had  now  become 
ICarl  of  Chatham,  rose  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
pleaded  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  for  the 
repeal  of  the  hostile  acts  of  Parliament  ;  this  alone, 
he  said,  could  save  the  colonies  to  Kngland.  "  Kvery 
motive  of  justice  and  of  policy,"  he  declared,  "  of  dig- 
nity and  of  prudence,  urges  you  to  allay  the  ferment  in 
America."  The  question  was  put  whether  the  English 
troops  should  be  removed  from  the  colonies,  liven  the 
king's  younger  brother  voted  for  the  removal  ;  but  a 
large  majority,  "the  king's  friends,"  were  in  favor  of 
keeping  them  where  they  were.  This  was  in  January, 
1775,  and  in  April  the  war  broke  out. 

The  first  encounter  of  the  war  took  place  at  Lexington, 
where  a  party  of  regular  soldiers,  sent  to  seize  some  'limi- 
tary stores,  were  encountered  by  a  band  of  militiamen 
hastily  summoned  by  news  of  the  expedition.  This  was 
the  call  to  arms,  and  in  a  short  time  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  colonists  had  gathered  around  Poston.  In  the 
Bimkn  same  year  the  battle  of  Hunker  Hill  showed 
Hiu-  the  king  that  the  colonists  were  in  earnest  in 

their  intention  to  ri'sist  his  measures  even  by  force  of 
arms.  Shortly  afterwards  the  various  colonies  united 
their  forces  and  appointed  George  Washington  to  the 
position  of  commander-in-chief. 

In  the  next  year  the  colonists  determined  (m  separa- 
tion. They  were  indignant  at  being  classed  as  rebels 
when  they  felt  that  they  were  fighting  only  for  their 
rights  as  English  subjects ;  and  they  were  es])ecially 
T»«DMi«-    angry  because  a  great  many  of  the  troops  sent 

ration  oi       against  them  were  not   English  soldiers,  but 

Indepcno-         o  ^ 

•noa.  men  hired  in  Germany.     A  congress  was  held 

at  Philadelphia  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  col 
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onies,  and  on  the  fourth  of  July,  ,776,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  adopted.  This  completed  the 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  land  and 
committed  them  to  a  bitter  contest. 

In  the  ne.xt  year  the  British  arms  suffered  a  .severe 
reverse  ,n  the  surrender  of  General  Uurgoyne  at  Sara- 
toga^    This  was  the  turning  point  of  the  war,  althou-h 
m    he  next  year,  at  Valley  Forge,  the  army  of  the  eofo- 
msts  had  to  endure  the  most  terrible  sufferings      Then 
France  recognized  the  cause  of  the  colonists  and  sent 
a  force  to  their  assistance,  while  the  French  navy  rcn- 
dered  great  service  in  preventing  the  landing  of  troops 
and  supphe.     The  leading  men  in  Kngland  began    o 
reahze  the  hopeless  nature  of  the  struggle  against  the 
desperate  determination  of  the  colonists?  sui^^ortc'la^ 
they  now  were  by  France  and  with  the  moral  support  of 
Spa,n  and  Holland.     Even  Lord  North  begge.l  the  kin., 
to  termmate  the  struggle,  and  Chatham  again  urc^cd  the 
ministers   to  make   any  concessions   rather   th^n   lose 
the  co.onies;   but  the  king  was  still  determined  not  to 

r.Vv    J'"'"{'  '"  '^^''  ^""^  Cornwallis  was  hemmed 
in  at  Yorktown  between  the  army  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  French  fleet,  and  was  compelle'd  ™d.r", 
to  surrender.     This  defeat  convinced  even  the  '"""^ 
k.ng,  and  terms  of  peace  were  arranged.    The  Treaty  of 
Versailles  m   ,783  closed  the  war  by  recognizing  the 
independence  of  the  colonies. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
duce  the  Canadians  to  take  up  arms  against  Kngland 
but  to  no  avail.  The  northern  colonies  re-  r  . 
"lained  loyal,  and  gave  valuable  assistance  to  ST™."' 
the  mother  country  in  the  struggle.  On  one  occasion 
an    army,    under   the   lead 


Arnold,  invaded  Canada,  but  th 
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(luebec,  and  Montgomery  was  slain.  After  peace  was 
(feclarcd  many  of  the  settlers  in  New  York  and  other 
states,  who  had  foii-ht  on  the  side  of  England  dnrnig 
the  war,  were  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  and  find 
shelter  elsewhere.  The  greater  number  of  these  came 
to  Canada  and  helped  to  swell  its  already  growmg  pop- 
ulation. These  men  were  afterwards  known  as  the 
United  Kmpire  Loyalists. 

Durin<^  the  time  that  the  war  was  carried  on  m  Amer- 
ica Kngkind  was  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  France  and 
Spain  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Gibraltar  was  be- 
sieged for  three  years  by  the  combined  fleets  of  these 

two  countries,  but 
without  success. 
In  1782  Rodney 
won  a  magnificent 
victory  over  the 
I'rench  fleet  in  the 
West  Indies.  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles 
put  an  end  also  to 
the  war  with  France 
and  .Spain. 

269.  William 
Pitt,  the  younger. 
The  nation  as  a 
whole  was  very 
much  dissatisfied 
with  tlie  result  "I 
the  king's  policy 
towards  the  colo 
nies,  and  as  a  re- 
sult Lord  North  was  foreeil  to  resign.  No  niinist.r 
seemed  to  be  strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  govern 
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ment   until  at  last  the  kin^  callc-d  „,,„„  Willi^n,   Pitt 
son  of  the  "Great  Commoner."     I',  „    nine  ' 

■■--nt  in   ,780,  and  .as  bnt  tvvent  .  ;'«'"" 

when  ne  became  prime  minister.     tL  kL^Z:^ ^f^ 


if 


;^.tt,  but  rather  because   he  dislike,!    I'itfs 
I  he  youiis  pHme  minister  soon  had  a 


liked 
opponents. 

=;.•»  I  '"  '■'-'"K'ved  many  of  theonnr« 

x:S-;r"L!:™,----j«;« ^;r;s 

He  tried  to  abolish  slaverl  1   V       '^"'""'-■"»^-   •— - 
c  ,       '       ■'"  ■'''ax  cry,  but  m  this  was  iin-  •"»"• 

successful,  as  he  wa      Iso  In  his  atte„,p,  ,„  ..f"„„  ,,^ 
."parlumentary  rcpr,s,.ntation.    Our^in.  th:  ^^ 

i:"::^.;=:r;:^::':;:--rr^''f? 

270.  The  Oordfw,  Biote      17Iik'i      r       , 

Geor,,.,n.n,erewa,s,    ^^,,,,    I?,/"    ""•   '"'^ «"   "' 
w<T-  ii,>t    In  r        I  ■"""""' '''"''•rca,  and  there 

wfh  l-.-anc,  and  a  second  wa,  ,vith  rhe  I'nited  s;T 

eno.,h,  su,Wy.  to  .-1  one  rc.n.   ho.e  e  „'"", 

make   mattris   h  .rdpr    jK     1  ■  '^'      '' 

.■a,i,  r^   n.iraer,   tin-   kintf  m    lyVM  u-iA   •,   „  ,, 
nientil   ati-..i.  1   j     •  '        "''"   a   severe 

"'"     -"""ch   power.       There    w.re    many    old   law 

';carnst   them;  for  instanr,-   i.   ,.,>■ ,  1.    ' 

"--•  ■■   ■■,,..  ,  ,,,n  ten  tnat  a  i'ro- 
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tcstant  son  could  seize  the  estate  nf  a  Roman  Catholic 
father,  and  that  no  Roman  Catholic  could  own  a  piece 
of  land.  Although  these  laws  were  not  enforced,  people 
knew  that  they  ought  not  evm  to  ntnain  on  the  statute 
books,  and  they  were  m  cjosequence  repealed.  Snd- 
(lenlv  some  ot  the  Scots  were  greatly  alarmed,  fearmg 
that  the  poj-*  would  become  a  power  in  the  land.  Lord 
Geort;e  Gordon,  a  fanatical  .Scotsman,  was  a  member  of 
the  I-;n<;lish  Parliament.  He  collected  fifty  or  sixty  thou- 
sand people  of  all  sorts  and  led  them  in  rioting  through 
I.ondi'n.  The  Roniai'  Catholic  chapels  of  foreign  min- 
isters weie  broken  into  and  robbed.  Judges  and  all 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  executing  the  laws  were 
the  special  aim  of  the  mob.  The  private  house  of  the 
chief  justice  was  sacked,  his  pictures,  manuscripts,  and 
law  library  were  destroyed  ;  the  prison  was  broken  into 
and  the  prisoners  let  loose,  and  even  the  Bank  of  ICng- 
land  was  attacked.  I.ondcju  was  set  in  Hames  in  many 
different  places.  l''or  four  days  the  city  was  in  terror 
of  a  half-mad  fanatic  and  a  mob  of  riotous  people.  A 
specially  important  result  of  these  riots  was  that  the 
English  saw  clearly  just  what  a  frantic  rabble  would  do, 
and  when  somewhat  similar  scenes  occurred  in  France  a 
few  years  later,  they  realized  the  horrors  of  mob  law 
better  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

271.  Discontent  in  Ireland.  The  laws  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  more  strictly  enforced  in 
Ireland.  The  Irish  Parliament  represented  only  Pro- 
testants of  the  Church  of  luigland.  and  these  formed 
but  a  small  i>art  of  the  [leopl.  .if  the  land.  England 
looked  upon  Ireland  as  a  colon\  4  Knglishmen  who  uere 
troubled  bv  natives  ;  and  eNcn  these  l^nglish  settlers 
were  created  most  imfairly,  for  ICngland  had  not  yet 
'.-'■r^i^iied  til'--  iflea  th.it  the  more  successful  her  colonies 
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were,  the  hettt-r  it   was   for  th,.  ^     . 

'-..-on  of  .  colony  was    tih  ,„";""  T"J     "- 

to  uhom  she  could  sell  .,' V  "  "^  !*"'''« 

^-■badethe,,.i.h  ^;;ke;vhr'f'"r'  ""'^^■*^" 

■^I'e  eould  make  and "ell  fo"         '  l»-'"'.selve.s  that 
would  not  permit  th'  T  '  ""'  ^"  ""^'  ^i"^*"-  '^he 

Ihe,nshfelt,ha,theyu.ere4ve'anl    h        ,:!"u- 

Duruig  the  projire.s  ..I   the  stru-..^'  ^ 

(English   gnverument    „•    ;,"'"--''    '"  -^nic,  km.  the 

casilybe^aised     ,H  int''h  "'""''   ''""''    '"^"   -"''^ 

ano.4dtoe,,nt:l    ,       ::':;;:^:'^>-'^f-^hadheen 

these  mcu  were  ail  ria  1     t,    fl      t     '.'''r''';   T"'     '''""' 

f---      '^"^>-clha.dK'd  iSrlt"""'''^'''"'^- 

tra,ned  soldiers  were  backin.  th      I  '"  '"='">' 

the  severe  laws  a  .ni.r         "  "^'"^'  ^"''  ■"""-■  "f 

the  Roman  S^,:[^';ln"rr'=^^''-'"' ^  •'••' 

f''^'-i;'-.ohecon:;:::;;;b^^trSr.::r^-"'' 

or  to  have  a  \vor,l   f„  .  ' -iniamen  , 

the  whole  ii:;!';:;^,::;";^;"^  'ir  '--■  -^ 
i^.nrri:r::.;;\n-r'.f-;-p-hthe 

-S::::L::;rt^:t-- 'f-->-^- 
■;-:andthissamesuce:^I^ ,"  ;;:::i:<i:>-''-■ 
^'houtarevoh,tioninFrance.  KoruK,n.\-:^,',''''"r 

pea.,a„t.s  had  been  terriblv  oppressed'  •"!''"' 
was  much  of  the  feudal  svsten    left  i„  I.',.,  O"'""'™ 

l>iit  wliil,.  f),„        11  ■>*'^"'  l^-It  ni  I'lanee,    ofPr.noIi 

>'t  whde  the  nobles  cnjoved  its  rulvantaov.  '•""«•» 
the  peasants  suffered  Iron,  its  d,  dvn.'t  .'  •  r  ■ 
-nee,    France   had    Wide,    ,inelyn,adero;ds:;.;r,;:: 
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jjovcrnniL-nt  had  b\iilt  them  by  foniiiH  the  peasants  to 
work  without  waj^cs.  Thuse  peasants  had  In  |iay  toll  to 
their  lurd  if  'liey  erosseil  ,i  river  ;  they  must  use  their 
lord's  mill  and  Ids  wine-press,  and  he  taxed  for  it.  They 
were  taxed  if  they  sold  their  t;rain.  There  were  two  sets 
of  taxes,  or  rather  three,  for  thit  h.rds  and  the  king  and 
the  ehurch  must  each  be  suiiportcd.  In  return  for  all 
this,  the  nobles  and  the  kins  'I'''  nothinj;.  The  position 
ot  the  lower  classes  seemed  utterly  hopeless,  A  peas- 
ant might  be  a  soldier,  but  oidy  a  noble  could  become 
an  ofiFicer  A  peasant  might  possibly  become  a  parish 
priest,  but  only  a  noble  could  become  a  bishop.  There 
was  no  chance  to  rise,  no  chance  even  to  be  free.  To 
be  sure,  matters  were  no  worse  at  this  time  than  they 
had  been  for  years  past,  but  the  peasams  had  borne 
with  their  lot  just  as  long  as  they  eoidd  hear,  and  the 
outbreak  was  the  fiercer  when  it  came. 

In  Paris  there  was  a  strong  iirison  called  the  Bastille. 
It  had  many  stone  towers  and  a  moat  and  a  drawbridge. 
Tie  When  a  noble   wished  to  get   rid  of  a  man.  he 

BmUU».  would  obtain  from  the  king  a  letter  ordering 
the  man  to  be  sent  to  this  prison,  and  there  he  would  be 
taken  without  trial  and  somi'times  even  without  any 
charge  being  brought  against  him  ;  and  there  he  would 
stay,  often  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Paris  mob  first  att.icked  the  Bastille,  and  that 
they  left  not  one  stone  upon  another.  When  this  was 
told  to  the  king,  he  said,  "  It  is  a  riot."  "  No,  sire,  a 
revolution,"  said  the  officer,  and  so  it  was,  one  of  the 
most  fearful  revolutions  in  all  historv.  Tl>c  poor  peo- 
ple seemed  to  lose  all  reason  and  all  luimanitv.  and  to 
become  like  ravening  wiUl  beasts.  Nobles  .vho  had 
been  kind  to  the  peasants  about  them  were  murdered  sim- 
j)ly  because  they  were  ni'bies.      The  king  and  the  royal 
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"hole  nat  on    wa.s   raging.     At   last,  i„    ,;<., 
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not  a  strugfile  for  justice,  but  a  wild,  mad  slaughter. 
Riitnoi  After  tlic  death  (if  the  king  there  was  in  France 
Ttiroi.  a  horrible,  savage  time  called  the  Keigii  <if 
Terror.  One  man  after  another  rose  suddenly  to 
power.  Conspiracies  were  formed  ;  multitudes  of  inno- 
cent persons  were  guillotined.  ., iter  the  Gordon  riots 
the  iMiglish  could  better  inia';  n  ■  the  furies  of  a  l'"rench 
mob,  which  was  naturally  f;i  more  excitable  and  less 
self-controlled  than  an  ICnglish  mob.  They  saw  that 
the  three  watchwords  of  the  revolutionists,  "  Liberty, 
ei|uality,  fraternity,"  meant:  liberty  —  that  thex' might 
do  as  tliey  pleased  ;  equality  —  that  everyone  should  be 
draj^ged  down  to  their  own  level;  fraternity  —  that  tliey 
and  their  partisans  would  oppose  all  others. 

273.  War  with  Prance.  The  masses  of  people  in 
ICngland  were  eager  for  war  with  France.  The  atroci- 
ties of  the  French  Revolution  had  horrified  them.  Per- 
haps they  felt  even  more  keenly  the  execution  of  the 
sovereign  of  F'rance  because  they  h;id  become  very  fond 
of  their  simple,  talkative  old  king,  and  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  all  about  his  earlier  lilunders.  He  went  about 
among  his  subjects,  chatting  with  them  in  most  familiar 
fashion,  and  asking  them  questions  as  naturally  as  if  they 
were  his  own  children.  "  How  did  the  a|iple  ever  get 
into  the  apple  dumpling.'"  and  "  I'ray  tell  me  how  vou 
set  a  trap  to  catch  a  mouse  with  toasted  cheese  ?  the 
king  queried.  His  subjects  liked  him  all  the  better  f)r 
his  childlike  talk,  and  they  were  heartily  indignant  it 
any  impertinent  critici.sm  of  the  man  upon  whom  thev 
looked  as  their  own  familiar  friend.  All  sympathy  with 
the  French  had  vanished.  The  guilt  of  oppression  had 
been  atoneJ  for  with  the  blood  of  the  oppressors.  Kng- 
lanil  stood  aghast. 

i'iaricc  niacie  the  miat'^KC  01  Deiicving  thai  ihc  m.isscs 
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of  the  English  sympathized  with  her,  and  that  the  kin.' 
and  the  Hnglish  nobles  were  tvrannizin^r  „ver  then" 
s^o  one  month  after  the  execution  of  Louis,  while  thJ 
Reign  of  Terror  was  at  its  heisht,  France  declared  war 
aga.nst  England.  The  linglish  had  ai>  idea  that  this 
war  woukl  be  short,  and  it  was  well  that  they  should 
have  thou-ht  so,  for  troid^les  from  another  source  were 
pressing  upon  them. 

274.  Reidn  of  Terror  iu  Ireland.     Just  at  this  time 
■n  .;93,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  rose  again  to  demand 
their  rights.      They  were  obliged  to  support  the  Protest- 
ant church,  and  they  had  no  voice  in  luaking  their  own 
aws     Under  the  pressure,  lingland  unwillingly  granted 
ree.lom  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament  • 
but  as  those  members  must  be  I'rotestants,  this  was  not 
a  very  great  concession.      There  was   in   Ireland,  too 
almost  a  reign  of  terror.     The  Roman  Catholic  peasants 
broke  into  riots  and  outrages  of  all  s(,rt.s.    They  were 
savage  with  the  bitterness  of  many  generation.s.     Sav- 
nge,  too,  were  the  punishments  inflicted  bv  the  -overn- 
ment.  ' 

275.  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    1801 

To  fight  for  Ireland  was  the  very  step  lor  which  France 
was  ready.  France  had  won  her  freedom,  so  she  believed 
and  now  she  woukl  help  Ireland  to  win  hers  France  was 
at  war  with  luiglan,!,  and  every  blow  in  behalf  of  Ireland 
was  a  blow  at  luigland.  The  French  government,  with 
he  aid  of  Its  ally,  Spain,  sent  ships  to  invade  Ireland 
a^ad  help  her  to  free  herself  from  luigland.  Once  they 
were  scattered  by  a  storm.  Twice  the  fleets  were  de- 
f.-ateri  by  the  Knglish.  ICngland  was  convinced  that 
there  .inist  be  a  union  between  the  two  islands  The 
only  way  to  secure  anything  like  an  Irish  majoritv  in 
.avur  01  a  u,.ioii  was  to  buy  v.^tes.  and  enough  votes 
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were  bought  to  carry  tlic  nKasiuc.  The  friends  .if 
justice  hoped  to  persuade  the  I';n<;lish  to  admit  Irish 
Roman  Catholi.s  as  memliers  of  the  joint  I'arlianunt  ■ 


rrish  flag  The  Union  Jack  I'ninii  jack  Ix^lci.  iS.i 
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but  this  was  not  done,  chiefly  because  the  one  idea 
that  held  sway  in  the  faithful  old  kind's  obstinate  mind 
was  that  to  give  freedom  to  Roman  Catholics  would  be 
to  break  his  coronation  oath  to  supjiort  the  I'rotestant 
church. 

276.  The  struggle  with  Napoleon.  The  fightiuf; 
with  France  was  soing  on  thniu^h  these  troublous 
times.  At  first  lCnj;laud  was  unsuccessful  on  both  land 
and  sea.  Spain  and  Hollaml  formed  a  league  with 
France,  and  their  combined  flee.s  threatened  to  sweep 
the  English  navy  from  the  sias,  and  land  an  army  in 
st.Tino.ai  K"Sla'ifl;  I'ut  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Heet 
wd?™'  ''^  Admiral  Jervis  at  .St.  Vincent,  and  the  al- 
most total  destruction  of  the  Dutch  fleet  by 
Admiral  Duncan  at  Camperdown,  relieved  England  for 
a  time  from  the  danger  of  invasion. 

Among  the  French,  one  man  had  now  become  most 
prominent.     His  name  was   Napoleon   ISonapuite,  and 
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lie  was  one 
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•(  tho  Kroatcst  fj^'ncrals  tlu-  world  has  ever 
known.     iM-nncc  was  now  f^ovcrncl,  n.,t  bv  a  kin^..  l,Mt 

.yabo<lyof,,,„„r.,laI)iK.cto,atc.     Xapc-.o^  had 
l)con   a  rnoNt   smress- 

fill  officer,  and  these 
"KMi  had  -reat   conh- 
dcncc  in  whatever   he 
SM;,'-ested.      His  plan 
was  toeon(|iier  K<,ry|>f, 
and  then  make  his  way 
to   India,  snbjiigalins 
as  he  went.     In   1798 
lie   landed   in    K^'ypt, 
and    in    a    very    short 
time     had    conqnered 
the  conntry.     In  order 
to    f;iiard    his     trans- 
ports.   Napoleon     had 
taken   with   him    thir- 
teen men  of.war,  and    these  he  had   left  at   anchor  in 
Aboukir  Hay.      In  command  of  the  En-lish  fleet  was 
Aumiral  Xelson,  who  was  soon  to  prove  himself  as  .^rcat 
on  the  sea  as  Napoleon  was  on  the  land.     Nels,rn  at 
once  attacked  the  French  fleet,  an<l  after  a  ter-      '        ' 
ni.le  battle  of  twelve  horns,  destroyed  the  fleet   lt!,VZ 
aiicl    kille.l  ,.r  captured  five  th.iusand  sailors    ""■ 
The  destrnction  of  his  fleet  compelled  Napoleon  to  re- 
turn at  once  to  France. 

The  war  went  on  for  three  years  longer,  during  which 
time  Napoleon  tried  by  every  means  in  his  pmver  to 
crush  hngland.  He  almost  sncceeded  in  formin.^  a 
l^agne  ag.ainst  her  among  the  northern  nations,  but 
Nelson  and  the  fleet  again  saved  the  countrv.  In  com 
manu  of  a  portion  of  the  fleet,  he  attacked  'the  Danish 
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VL'Ssels  under  thu  Ixitteries  of  fopciiliagcn,  and  com- 
pclled  them  to  surrender  Dmini;  tl,o  i.-nga<;'.'mcnt  Nel- 
son's  sujx'iidr  offitcr,  who  was  aonu-  distance 


Tll»  »»ttH _ 

mc."'mo'i'  '"''"^'  ''''"'  "''■  ■■'^'ii'i""'^'''  "f  Hii-'  fl'-'et,  hoisted 
the  signal  to  retire  ;  hut  Xelson  is  said  to  liave 
placed  a  telescope  to  his  blind  eye,  and  tellin-  his  men 
that  he  could  not  see  any  signal,  to  have  ordered  them 
to  continue  (ightin-  This  victory  broke  up  the  lea-ue, 
and  brou-lit  about  the  Peace  of'Aniiens,  whicli  closecl 
the  war  in  1X02. 

Hut  peace  lasted  for  only  a  short  time,    \apoieon  had 
made    himself  emperor  of    the   P'rench,  and  was  more 

determined  than 
ever  to  crush 
ICiiSland.  War 
was  declared  in 
icSo.?.  Xapoleon 
at  once  gathered 
an  immense  armv 
and  a  force  of 
t  r  a  n  s  p  o  ]■  t  s  at 
]ioulogne.       The 

Pl^^^D|Apg|^^^^H     I-'rench 

^^^^^^K^^^I^^^^^^^^K     delayed         expe- 
dition, but  in  the 
meantime    Spain 
joined   I'rance, 
i.niiD  M  LMiN  thus   giving    Na- 

poleon two  pow- 
erful navies  to  aid  him  in  his  plans.  Once  more  Nelson 
and  the  navy  saved  England.  He  had  been  drawn  away 
by  a  trick  to  the  West  Indies;  but  returning  at  head- 
'ong  speed,  he  attacked  the  l-'rench  and  Spanish  fleets 
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=*""  ""  'M'tlK'si-iKil.  s.,  that  all  the 
-■ft  could  sec-  it,  "Knglan.l  L-.vpccts  that  wcyy 
man  will  dc,  his  cl„ty."    Kvcry  man  <lid  his  ,iuty.  ^.^'r^T 
and  twenty  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  destroved,   *"   ""• 
but  the  great  admiral  himself  was  killed' in '  the  hour 
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"f  his  trium,,h.     This  was  the  last  attempt  made  l,y 

Najiolcon  to  invade  l^ngland. 

I'or  the  next  few  years  Xapoleon  was  the  master  of 

'■-»ro,,e.  He  did  what  he  pleased,  deposed  kin-s 
changed  boundaries,  blotted  out  states,  as  seemed  "to 
>>-Tve  his  i)„rposes  best.  At  his  successes  William  Pitt 
had  (bed  broken-hearted  ;  but  another  great  statesman 
tanning,  was  soon  to  take  the  place  of  Pitt  \t  once 
energetic  measures  were  taken  to  destroy  the  power  of 
the  trench  emperor.  Xapoleon  had  made  up  his  mi.ul 
to  place  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  .Spain  -fhe 
Spaniards  resisted  and  appealed  to  ICngland  for  help 
1  roops  were  hurriedly  sent  to  the  S|)anish  Peninsula,  and 
a  vigorous  campaign  .nnuenced.  At  first  the  En-lish 
were  successful,  but  Napoleon  himself  took  command  of 
h>s  arm,e,s,  and  the  tide  turned.      Sir  John  Moore,  who 
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had  niadc  a  darinj;  march  into  Spain  to  cut  the  1-Vench 
liniitfta  from  their  base  of  supplies,  was  compelled  to 
olOonmiii.  ,.,.treat  to  the  seashore.  Then  he  turned  and 
defeated  the  iMench  at  Coruiina,  but  was  himself  killed 
in  the  battle.  The  ICn-lish  troops  were  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  the  Peninsula,  but  Cannins  was  not  dis- 
couraged. Another  and  larger  force  was  at  once  sent 
to  Spain  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
soon  to  be  kn.iwn  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  I'or 
three  years  Wellington  carried  on  the  war  in  the  I'cn- 
insula,  fighting  under  incredible  difficulties,  and  at 
all  times  against  superior  forces.  \o  difficulties  seemed 
to  daunt  him,  no  check  to  discourage  him,  until  at  last 
he  drove  the  French  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  cleared 
Spain  of  the  invader.s. 

In  the  meantime.  Napoleon,  who  had  left  to  his  mar- 
shals the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  had 
invadeu  Russia  with  an  army  of  four  hu-  -d  thousand 
men.  The  Russians,  although  defeated,  \  ,uld  not  yield, 
and  themselves  burned  Moscow  a  short  time  after  it 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  N.ipoleon.  Nothing  re- 
mained for  the  French  but  to  make  their  way  back  to 
Fr  >  in  the  depth  of  winter,  through  a  hostile  and 
dc  te  country,  and  under  constant  attack  by  the 
Russians  hanging  on  their  rear.  In  this  retreat  the 
whole  brench  army,  with  the  e.vcejition  of  a  few  thou- 
sand men,  jierished  miserably.  Napoleon  was  now  at 
TSeretreat  "'^'  niercv  of  his  enemies.  Wellington  had  by 
ftom Hu..  this  time  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  march- 
mg  northward.  The  Russians  and  Prussians 
had  crossed  the  Rliine,  and  were  advancing  on  Paris. 
Napoleon  resisted  desperately,  but  was  forced  to  sur- 
render. He  was  sent  to  ].;iba,  a  small  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  not  far  from  the  coast  of  France,  and  a 
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was   iilaced   on 
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the 


yoiinscr   I)rothcr  of   Louis    WI 
iMcnch  throne. 

In  a  yen-  short  time   \,,j,„leon   escaped  fn.m    Mba 
an<l  lanihng  ,n  l.>ance,  was  soon  at  the  Iiead  of  a  lar-c' 
army,      ll.s   veterans   hastened   to   join    him.  and  even 
the  armies  sent  against   him  by  the  king  deserted   their 
ranks  and  joined   hi.  eon.mand.     \ou-  the  nations  of 
lunope  were  thorongldy  aronsed.     Large  armies  were 
ra.sed  by  all  tl,e  powers,  hut  that  of  ICngland  was  the  first 
to  take  the  field,  under  the  command  of  Wei 
."gton.     Napoleon,  after  defeating   a   mixed   1%'^i! 
1  rnssian  army,  met  Wellington  at  Waterloo  on  '°°-  ""■ 
the  15th  of  June,  ,8,5.     The  conflict  lasted  all  day  lon-r 
iNapoleons      vet- 
erans  fouglit  with 
splendid   bravery, 
but   to   no   avail. 
The  arrival  of  the 
I'russian  army  un- 
der Uliicher  com- 
lileted  the  rout  of 
the  French,      Na- 
poleon gave  him- 
self  up,  and  was 
sent  to  the  distant 
Island  of  St.  He- 
lena,    where,     in 
1821,    he    died. 
The  Congress  of 
Vienna,      which 
brought   the   war 
to   an   end,   gave 
Malta,  the  .\rauri- 
tins   Islands. 
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Hotter  than  all  ^cTritorial  ■^ains  were  the  deeds  of  Knt;- 
lish  soldiers  anti  l':nt;lish  sailors,  who  left  to  those  coniinl^ 
after  them  imsuri)assed  examples  of  bravery  on  the  land 
and  on  the  sea. 

277.   Conditiou  of  England.     This  was  the  end  of 
the  fightin;,'  that,  with  intervals  of  peace,  had  been  carried 
on  by  England  and  l'"rance  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  years.     The  taxes  which  it  had  made  necessary  were 
crushing  to  the  poor,  and  they  had  still  other  troubles  to 
«nt'.S".      ""■"^''  ^°''  '-"8'''""'  "''■>>*  "iKlcrgoing  a  revolution 
ittimas-      ""t  i"  govenniient,  but  in  methods  of  manufac- 
«!"•■   "«».  turing.     James  Watt,  in  1765,  had  so  improved 
upon  the  rude  steam  engine  of  one  century  earlier  that 
his  work  was  [iractically  a  new  invention.    At  about  the 
same  time  machines   for   spinning   and  weaving  were 
invented.     These  industries  had  previously  been  carried 
on  in  the  home,  but  now  men  must  go  away  from  home 
rtotoriM      and  work  when  and  where  the  owners  of  fac- 
tr.i>out.      tories  might   choose.     Even   if  the  ivorkmen 
were  able  to  go  to  the  factories,  one  machine  could  do 
the  work  of  many  men,  and  tho.se  that  were  not  needed 
had  no  other  work  to  do.     Thousands  were   starving. 
They  felt  that  in  .some  way  the  new  inventions  were  t^o 
blame  for  their  troubles,  and  riots  broke  out  in  which 
much  machinery  was  destroyed.     The  poor  had  little 
chance  of  education,  lor  books  and  pajiers  were  dear,  and 
smn         there  were  no  free  schools.    Punishments  for 
'•'"•  offences  against  the  laws  were  unreasonably 

severe.  If  a  man  could  not  pay  his  debts,  he  was  kept 
in  prison  tor  life,  unless  he  had  friends  to  buy  him 
out.  To  day  a  man  is  put  to  death  for  wilful  murder 
and  for  treason,  but  in  the  reign  of  (icorge  III.  there 
was  a  long  list  of  misdemeanors  for  which  even  a  child 
might  be  hanged.     If  a  person  stole  an  article  valued  at 
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five  shillings    the  penalty  was  hanj;!,,.  ;  and  when  the 

■"""unt  was  changed  f,„n,  five  shilling.,  ,0  twen.v,  some 
people  we,,  ,„  all  sincerity  ^neatly  alarmed  lest  the 
I.UK1  should  be  overrun  with  thieves.  OUkts  saw  how 
unreasonable  it  was  to  take  a  man's  lit.  ,„r  such  an 
•tfence  and  a  jury  would  sometimes  save  a  nurn  who 
iKJ.l  s  olen  a  une-pound  n.,te  l,y  brinsinj;  in  a  verdiet, 
shillinl^      ■^'^■»l'"Saone.pound  note  valued  a.  nineteen 

278?  The  War  of  1812-1814.      Durin,  the  last  ten 
>ears  ot  the  re,j;n  of  George  IH.,  the  poor  old  king  was 
nsaneand  bluul.and  his  .son  ruled,  as  re.^ent,  in  his  place 
ust  after  the  trouble  can,e  upon  him,  war  broke  out  with 
the  Un.ted  States.     When  Xapoleon  found  that  he  ould 
not  nwade  hn,land,  he    resolved  to  destrov  her  com- 
n^erce  by  shuttn,.  all  the  Continental  ports  ^.ainst  her 
vessels,  an.l  by  i>rohibitinj;  ships  of  the  K uropean  na- 
t.ons  from  landing  al  En,:,dish  ports.     Great  Hritain  at 
once  answered  the  attack  of  .Xapoleon   by  proclaiming^ 
a  general  blockade  of  all  ports  on  the  coast  of  France 
and   her  allies.      The    blockade    si     .    out    the    L'nited 
btates  ships  from  the  Huropean  trade,  and  as  this  had 
been   very  profitable,   a   great  deal   of  resentment   was 
aroused.     In   addition.  Great  Hril,-.i„    had  exercised   a 
sh.adowy  nght  to  seize  and  search  vessels  of  any  other 
nation  lor  deserters  from  her  own  navv.     The   L'nited 
States  cla.med  that  many  citizens  of  that  country  had 
been  forcbly  taken  from   their  own  vessels,  and  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  the  Enslish  navy.    Seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity when  the  resources  of  Kngland  were  ta.xed  to  the 
utmost  M,  the  conflict  with  Xapoleon,  the  L'nited  States 
declared  war,  an.l  at  once  invade.l  Canada.     During  the 
hrst  two  years  of  the  war,  the  C:anadian  tmops  were 
compelled  to  keep  up  the  conHict  almost  unaided   but 
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they  succeeded  in  driving  tlu'  invaders  from  the  coun- 
try. Hritish  troups  also  burned  Wasliington,  but  were 
repulsed  at  New  Orleans.  0;i  the  sea  for  a  time  the 
navy  of  Ivn^land  was  worsted,  and  on  Lake  Ontario  and 
Lake  I'>ie  the  ICn^lish  suffered  repeated  defeats  ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  war,  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  was  practic;dly  ruined,  and  most  of  her  ports  were 
in  a  state  of  blockade.  There  wlis  much  opposition  in 
the  United  States  to  the  war,  and  in  some  of  the  New 
ICn^'land  States  there  was  talk  of  seceding;  from  the 
Union.  In  1814  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  jjave  Kng- 
land  a  chance  to  turn  her  ener}j;ies  to  America,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  peace  was  signed  at  (ihent. 
The  treaty  contained  no  reference  to  either  of  the  alleged 
causes  of  the  conflict. 

279.  Literature.  In  a  reign  so  long  as  th.at  of 
George  III.  there  was  opportunity  for  changes  in  litera- 
giamti  tt'ie  as  well  as  in  manufacturing.  Samuel 
Joknaon.  John.son  was  the  man  who  e.xerted  most  influ- 
ence over  the  literary  world  of  his  day.  He  wrote  jio- 
graphy,  criticism,  essays,  and  a  story  called  "  Rasselas," 
but  his  great  work  was  the  compilation  of  an  Knglish 
dictionary,  the  first  of  any  real  value.  The  worth  of 
this  book  was  so  fully  appreciated  that  it  was  even  pro- 
posed to  make  its  author  a  dictator  over  the  Knglish 
language,  and  to  allow  no  ap])eal  from  his  decision. 
ourei  I'*^  'i^*^'  a  friend,  named  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who, 

OoUimitli.  ^j  v^.js  said,  "wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked 
like  poor  Poll."  Goldsmith  was  always  out  of  money 
and  was  alwavs  getting  into  trouble,  but  he  was  so  witty 
and  so  lovable  that  there  was  generally  a  friend  at  hand 
to  help  him  out  of  his  diflficulties.  He,  too,  wrote  a 
novel,  the  "  X'icarof  Wakefield."  "  Rasselas"  is  really 
a  kind  of  ess.iv  rin  tiie  folly  of  discontent,  though  it  has 
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and  women,  and  is  writ- 

ten    with    a    charming 

natn.-alnr,'  ,     and     sim- 
plicity and  humor.  (Jold- 

smith   wrote   poetry  as 

well  as  prosf,   and  his 

"  Deserted   X'illage  "  is 
;'s     <iellj;httul     as     the 

"Viear."  K<Imund 
Hurke,  the  great  politj. 
cal  (jrator  „f  this  period, 
must  also  be  remcm- 
I'ered  as  an  eloquent 
|)o!itica!  writer,  and  the 
master  of  a  prose  s-le  """""  """' 


iterary  ability  seems  to  hav 
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urns  wrote  not  only  such  irresist.bly  humo      SS 
ous^poem_^as  ..Tarn  0'Shanter,''b.^dso  such  strong 

"'rher.-,nki,sbutilu.,,„inea',sMamp; 
The  man's  the -owci  for;,' that.' 


'"-vritinp,  With  their  beauty  and  pathos  and  h 
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sound  the  kcynoti;  of  iIil-  luwly  arisen  interest  in  peo- 
l)le  because  they  were  people,  ai.a  ii"t  l)eeaiise  they  were 
rieh  or  educated  or  of  lii};li  rank.  A  little  later  Walter 
.Seott  wrote  poems  that  have  almost  the  rinj;  of 
the  old  ballads.  Then  he  wrote  historical  nov- 
els, and  these,  too,  are  in  sympathy  with  the  new  feeling, 
for  in  his  stories  it  is  not  so  often  the  hrds  and  ladies 
as  the  cottagers  and  the  men  of  low  degree  that  arouse 
our  warmest  interest.  Wordsworth  came  with  his  love 
of  nature  and  his  conviction  that  writing  poetry  was  not 
ail  amusement  but  a  serious  business.  Charles  Lamb 
showed  pe(i]ile  the  beauties  of  the  oid,  half-forgotten 
Oluilm  driniatists,  and  wrote  his  "  Kssays  of  Klia" 
'••"'>•  with  their  unequalled   geniality,   pathos,    and 

humor.  At  the  end  of  the  reif;n  if  George  III.  the  lit- 
erature of  the  nineteenth  century  was  well  ;un  with 
freshness,  brightness,  humor,  appreciation  of  the  old, 
readiness  for  the  new,  and  a  rapidly  developing  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  whatever  is  human. 


SUMMARY 

The  reign  of  George  III.,  the  longest  in  English  history 
except  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  marked  by  a  series  of 
wars.  First  came  the  .\merican  Revolution,  by  which  Kng- 
land  lost  thirteen  colonies  in  .America.  I'lirther  manifestation 
of  the  English  colonial  polici-  caused  riots  in  Ireland  ,  and 
I'rance,  fresh  from  her  own  Rt  .ilution,  was  ready  to  help  the 
Irish.  English  bribery  brought  alx)ut  the  union  of  Irel'id 
with  Great  Britain.  France  declared  war,  but  the  supremacy 
of  the  ?'.nglish  n.ivy  under  Nelson  freed  England  from  all  dan- 
ger of  French  invasion.  The  war  went  on  for  twenty  yesrs. 
ending  with  Wellington's  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo. 
England  had  also  been  at  w.ar  with  the  United  States  a  second 
time. 
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savins  n^nchine""'  '"""  '"^   -t™'l"c.ion  of  ,al„„. 


34.  Ot:„R,ii.:  IV.     1820-1830 
280.  George  IV,   becomes  kins      VV'K      r^ 
came  to  the  throne,  „,  ,8^0  th^r!:  '"     ""'"'  '^• 

Hcha<I  really  ruled  Fn^^lamu'  ""  <^"^hu,sia.s,„. 

of  time  his  fathe-r    '"^''"''"-"  ^'-'^''-^''-'^  f"r  that  length 
had  been  hopeless- 
ly insane,  and  this 
<;eorse  had  acted 
as  rejrent,    uewas 
reckless  and  profli- 
Rate,  and  did  noth- 
i"g  but  enjoy  him- 
self in  wiklness  and 
dissipation.     More 
than    once    Parlia- 
ment paid  his  enor- 
mous debts,  but  he 
began  to   contract 
new  ones  as  soon 
as    the    old    ones 
had    been    settled. 
In  the  earlier  days 
o(  England  it  was 
the  custom    for   a 
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sonic  one  should  have  icsponded  to  the  challenge  of 
the  champion. 

281.  Repeal  of  unjust  laws.  The  reign  of  George 
IV.  is  noted  especially  for  the  repeal  of  several  unjirst 
laws  which  had  been  passed  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
The  object  of  these  laws  had  been  to  counteract  the 
influence  that  King  Charles  was  constantly  using  in 
favor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

One  of  these  was  called  the  Corporation  Act.  It  had 
been  passed  just  after  Charles  II.  came  to  the  throne, 
and  it  declared  that  no  one  should  hold  any  town  office 
Ootponum  °^  ''^'  '""^  officer  in  any  corporation  unless  he  was 
mT.it  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  After 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  this  was  repealed. 
Another  was  known  as' the  Test  Act,  and  this  had  been 
passed  because  Charles  had  issued  what  was  called  a 

Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence ;  for,  although 
this  Declaration  gave 
to  members  of  all 
churches  the  same 
rights  that  members  of 
the  Church  of  England 
enjoyed,  Parliament  be- 
lieved that  Charles's 
only  reason  for  issuing 
it  was  to  give  Roman 
Catholics  more  power. 
The  Test  Act  required 
every  one  who  wished 
to  hold  any  civil  or  mditary  office  to  swear  that  he  be- 
lieved one  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  to  be  false.  Daniel  O'Connell,  an 
Irishman  of   great  ability,   having  been   duly  elected. 
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(Icniandcd  a  sent  in  ti,^  u 

■i-K     ,"    ,    /  should  be  war   in   Irrhn,!    "^'"Mto 

IV  tt::r°:t:w   f--f  *°  '^^  throne/- George 

■^  continuance?.  e  ii,!"f;'  "n^'  '"  '""«  f^ 
wo..l,lhave  boenlu,rrifiSthe  l""/  '"'  ""•■  '"'"'" 
tlH-rc  was  „,„ch  anxiety  alt  f'  ''"''^ '''""^'^' ^"'J 
<;e"rtrf  IV     hi«  7  "'"-'  «"«cssion.     After 

^"'e:,K/n:.,tt.r7  hi::r;  '^"'r,  ^^™'-'  -■'^ 

tl>c  throne.     There  was  h  '{  ''"''''''-■"  '°  '"hcrit 

younger  brotL  ,  Vu.c   .!^r';  ^'^'  ""^''"^^  "^  ^  •^''" 
father  was  dead,  and  s  e  .^s  ,i  i"T"  >'T  "'''     "^■• 

'--— He:!;ht^--;ror;:r'" 

SUMMARV 
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...an  Catholics  ,o  I'ar  iamem  '^"'""^'P'""'"  "^^  ^.dmitted  Ro- 
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c  meant  sincerely  to  do  his  best 
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for  the  people.  It  never  seenictl  to  enter  his  mind  thai 
he  was  in  any  way  superior  to  the  rest  f)f  tlic  nation  be- 
cause of  his  royal 
1)U)0(I,  and  he  had 
a  way  of  treat  in}; 
,i;rcat  and  small 
very  much  alike, 
and  a  rather  as- 
tonishinj;  fashion 
of  inviting  men  to 
dinner  without  the 
least  ref;ard  as  to 
whether  they  were 
Whigs  or  Tories. 
He  eared  little  for 
the  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  state,  but 
he  cared  a  great 
(leal  about  his  peo- 
ple's loving  him 
and  feeling  satisfied  with  .vhat  he  did  for  them. 

284.  Reforms  in  electing  members  of  Parliament. 
Reforms  and  inventions,  and  not  wars,  make  tip  the 
story  of  William's  reign.  The  first  reform  was  in  the 
method  of  electing  members  of  I'arliament.  In  the  times 
of  Henry  III.  two  knights  represented  each  shire,  or 
county.  Later,  representatives  were  sent  from  some  of 
the  towns,  or  boroughs.  Which  towns  should  be  selected 
seems  to  have  depended  either  upon  the  choice  of  the 
king  or  upon  the  willingness  of  the  town  to  meet  the 
necessary  expense.  It  gradually  became  an  established 
custom  that  these  towns  and  no  others  should  be  repre- 
sented in  Parliament.  As  time  passed,  a  borough  which 
had  no  right  of  representation  sometimes  became  the 
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These  b()r(,u-h.s  in  whici,   so   ftnv  liv«I  «•  ,■         ii    , 
"rotten  boroughs,' and  the  tnno  ',ad  e     ,e  „      '  ' 

could  no  ,on,e.  be  postponed.  A  h' \r,.  r;:"'''"' 
■n  I>arl.a„,ent  of  the  boronghs  .o  which  it  w  Bm."u^ 
proposal   to   ..ive  no  representation,  and  of  those  that 

::::i:rrr'^'n7 ''''''-' '''-^•-^'^'^ 

and  fi  :"'''  ''"'""'""■  '"'"-^  "^^"  o"^'  hundred 

and  hity  members  of  their  seats  in  Parlian^ent.     M,    t  o 
hem  were  present,  and  as  the  hiil  was  read,  ther    vver 

;^adershipof,i,Ore"::;d''f.iT'"^:;r:e'of 
Lor.      .pposed  the  measure,  but  tlK.  nation  waf"  ess 
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.si''n  ti)  make  as  many  ni.'w  |Ki.rs  as  would  be  necessary 
t(,'  carry  the  measure;  ami  the  House  of  Lords  then 
yielded  rather  than  have  their  ranks  so  crowded. 

This  reform  was  for  the  ,i{ood  ol  all  JCnj^hmd,  but 
there  was  another  reform  that  was  especially  for  the 
Biiplortht  Ijcnetit  ol  the  children  who  had  been  working 
tuiaitn.  ii,  factories  and  in  coal  mines.  They  were 
iittle  cliiklrcn,  too,  .some  of  them  not  more  than  four 
years  of  aj;e,  and  girls  as  well  as  boys.  In  the  mines 
the  children  were  in  total  darkness,  often  drenched  with 
cold  water  from  mornini;-  till  nij;ht.  Sometimes  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  lay  they  opened  and  shut 
doors  whenever  they  heard  a  coal-car  coming.  Some- 
times they  had  to  creep  on  their  hands  and  feet  and 
drag  through  the  wet  passages  heavy  loads  fastened  by  a 
chain  to  a  girdle  put  around  the  waist.  A  commissioner 
appointed  to  examine  the  mines  reported  that  he  had 
found  a  little  girl  only  six  years  of  age  dragging  fifty 
pounds  in  this  fashion  for  fourteen  long  trips  everyday. 
The  lives  of  children  employed  in  factories  were  no 
less  hard,  save  that  they  did  not  work  in  darkness  and 
in  water.  It  was  lelt  to  be  a  great  step  in  the  right 
direction  when  it  was  decreed  that  no  child  under  nine 
years  of  age  should  be  employed,  and  that  children 
between  nine  and  fourtjcn  should  not  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day.  When  we  remember  that  besides 
the  other  liorrors  of  their  lives  they  were  .sometimes 
brutally  whipped  for  the  most  trifling  faults,  even  for 
falling  asleep,  this  kindness  of  the  lawmakers  seems 
only  a  little  removed  from  utter  barbarity.  liut  there 
were  better  laws  to  come. 

There  were  other  slaves  besides  these  little  children, 
and  in  their  behalf  a  good  man  named  Wilberforce  had 
been  working  for  many  years.      The  slave  trade  had 
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'Ic'creed  that  these  slaves  shonl.l  be  ma<le  'T,"" 
free,  and  the  sun,  of  twenty  n,iIlion  ,2l  "ar"' 
was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  plantation^ 
"•.ke.ood    the    loss.      Wilberforce    lived' just    C; 
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enoufjh  to  know  that  the  bill  would  become  a  law,  an.l 
hat  the  good  to  wh,ch  he  had  devote.l  his  life  wou 
come  to  pass. 
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necessary  in  order  to  give  him  justice.     If  a  man  was 
accuscl  of  a  crime,  the  government  employed    . 

awyer  to  brinn  "P  every  circumstance  that  »m«l- 
w<iuld  tell  against  him,  but  the  man  himself  »."?!.,. 
could  not  have  a  lawyer.  He  might  speak  in  »"••  "a* 
his  own  behalf,  but  very  few  accused  men  would  be 
likely  to  understand  the  intric.icies  of  the  law,  and  there 
must  have  been  multitudes  who  were  imprisoned  or  even 
executed,  not  because  they  were  wicked,  but  because 
they  were  ignorant.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  an  accused 
man  was  allowed  to  have  a  lawyer  to  speak  for  him  and  to 
bring  up  every  circumstance  that  would  tell  in  his  favor. 
There  were  great  inventions  in  the  short  reign  of  the 
"Sailor  King,"  — the  first  steam  railway,  the  first  iron 
vessel,  and  the  tiny  friction  match.  More  important 
than  any  invention  was  the  progress  of  the  feeling  that 
those  who  have  power  and  wealth  ought  to  aid  those 
who  have  neither. 

SUMMARY 

The  reign  of  ihe  "  Sailor  King  "  was  noted  chiefly  for  its 
reforms.  The  principal  ones  were  the  abolition  of  the  "  rotten 
boroughs,"  of  some  of  th'.  worst  features  of  child-labor,  and 
of  slavery  in  the  colonies.  Men  accused  of  crime  were  then 
for  the  first  time  allowed  to  have  the  aid  of  a  lawyer.  The 
general  character  of  these  reforms  indicated  a  gain  in  public 
sympathy  for  those  that  needed  help. 


3G.  Victoria.  1837-1901 
285.  The  girl  queen.  It  was  five  o'clock  one  June 
morning  when  a  young  girl  in  Kensington  Palace  was 
awakened  by  the  coming  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  king's  physician, 
to  tell  her  that  she  was  queen  of  more  than  eighteen 
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"'ll-ns  of  people.  A  fov  hours  later  the  ;;reat  rece,. 
t-M  n,.,n,s  o,  the  palace  were  Clled  with  a  famous  con,- 
l-any,  brshups  an.l  archhishops  and  nobles  ami  illustrious 
commoners.  Victoria  was  then  hut  „„le  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  a^^e.  an.l  every  one  watche.l  to  see 
how  she  wouM  behave  on  so  .liffieul,  an  occasion. 
VVonl,  she  he  elated  by  her  new  honors,  or  self-pos- 
sessed  or  shy  and  embarrassed  .'  Thev  ha.l  not  Inn.  to 
wait.      I  he  wide  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  yoLm- 

rr,  T't     ■^!'^'  ''''  "^'^■-  '""  '-•f""y  calm.     .Sh"e 
sea  e<    herself  at  the  head  of  the  council  table.  .-,nd  re- 
pcate<l  the  solemn  oath  that  she  would  act  for  the  "ood 
of  her  country  and   <lefend    the   Church    of    ICn-d-nul 
Ihcre  was  a  moment's  pause,  for  her  manner  was  so 
s.ncere,  so  modest,  and  so  di^nilie-l,  and  she  seen,e,l  to 
realue  so  perfectly  the  responsibility  of  the  hif;h  position 
t"  wh.ch  she  had  been  calle,!,  that  every  one  w;s  hushed 
1  hen  came  the  councillors'  oath  of  fealty,  and  ol.l.  ..ray' 
ha.red  men   her  two  uncles  among  them,  knelt  before 
her  and  solemnly  promised  to  be  true  to  her  as  their 
law  ul  sovere,j;n.     "  If  she  had  been  my  own  dau.dUer  " 
sa,d  t  e  nnke  of  Uellington.  "I  could'not  have  ^vished 
that  she  should  do  better." 

286.  A  welcome  ruler.  Victoria  was  ha,,pv  in  her 
new  position.  A  Scottish  nobleman  who  saw  lier  soon 
after  the  coronation  sai<l,  "The  little  queen  was  e.vcec.l- 
i"Kly  kmu,  and  as  merry  and  playful  as  a  kitten  "  She 
was  a  descendant  of  Alfre.l  the  Great  an.l  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  No  one  else  had  the  least  clJm  to  the 
hrone.  here  was  nothing  in  her  past  life  that  needed 
to  be  pardone<l  or  overlooked  ;  and  the  fact  that  upon 
shoulders  so  slender  rested  the  weight  of  so  great  a 
kmgdon,  won  .sympathy  rather  than  envv  for  her  lot 
She   had   been   brought  up  ^  cry  simply,  and  had   been 
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ai-iiisti  11110(1  to  less  luxury  than  many  of  lur  sulijccts. 
M()ir..v.T,  tlur.'  was  a  stroiij;  ■cmmiii  why  I'iikHsIi  states- 
iitcMi  wcie  csiH'iiaNy  ;;la(l,  and  this  was  that  now  lliif;. 
laii.l  H(in'  •  have  nothiii};  to  do  with  Hanover;  fur  tliat 
country  Iia.i  a  law  th:,l  it  should  not  he  ruled  by  a  woman 
so  loiiK  as  there  was  a  man  in  the  royal  family.  An 
uneleof  the  .|Ueen  went  to  ^;oveiu  Hanover,  and  Vic- 
toria ruled  over  the  fuited  Kint;doni. 

287.  Limitations  of  the  royal  power,     ilie  rule  of  an 
I'.u^lish  soverei.nii  in  Viel<jria"s  day  was  (|uile  a  ilillerent 

matter    from   that 
ol  a  few  eenturies 
earlier.    Wlun  the 
queen  had  been  on 
the  throne   less 
than  two  years,  her 
prime  minister  re- 
signed,and  shewas 
obliged    to    select 
another.      She  of- 
fered the  position 
to  Sir  Rcjbert  I'eel, 
and   he  agreed  to 
accept  it ;   but   he 
declared  that  it 
would  be  necessary 
to  remove  thechief 
ladies  who  were  in 
attendance  upon  her  and  appoint  others  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  changed  ministry.     The  queen  was 
not  pleased,  and  she  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  that  such  a 
change  was  not  customary,  that  she  did  not  like  it,  and 
would  not  consent  to  it.     Then  Sir  Robert  replied  as 
politely  as  possible  that  he  could  not  take  office  unless 
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this  w.,s  ,1,.,,,.       ,l„.   „■  „l,  „:,.   ,1m,    ,1k.   ,.,rn,.,  prin. 

UTrr?-   I' ^■""'   ^''^"— "   'I'.-   Kol,....  whn 

'"'■''^  ""■'""''-'  l"-t tlu- qM..e„s  l,ous..h„l.l.  ,v. 

M„,.s  a^  s,.„„  as  l,cr  ,,artv  is  „„t  of  |,,nuT      An  iM.Klish 
.l.|c.n    ,s    ,  u.,Wo,v.   1...SS    „.,.   ,„  ,„„.,,„   h,,   „H„'i,,, 

■'•■"•""    "-'    -'"-•w..in„nwl,„isatrhvla.a'i„fa„y 
i"licr  hoiischolil  jj,  ih,   land,  ' 

II  i>  triir  lliat  ,l,c  prvlciuuvs  ,,t   the     ,v, 

'■'iml   fo,n„,ch  n,.,rf,liaM,luc-.,mrj.a,„ls..f, 

ll':il   lie   ha-  nnicl,   power,   yet   his   power  ,s 

ma„vr  ol    indunuv   rallur  .han  .,f  ,i..mini. 

I  lie  riiirr  nius,  do  as  ,he  pcopk- ,lirirt      Hr  1 

the   head   ,,|   the   „a,io„,   a    svmbol   of   law  1 

l.>it  he  MO  longer  exercises  the  right  to  ,„al<e         ..  o 

mterferc  with   the  e.,nrse   of   justiec.     What    ,vo,.l,l       ,« 

Stuarts  with  their  ••.livine  right  "  have  thou  1  ,  „f  a  u-.  ■ 

who    has   no   choiee  whether  to   sign    a    l.ill       r-  „or    |,    ; 

who  ,s  oh  ,Ke.l  in  practice  ,0  a,.reo  to  whau      ,  ,h,     ,  wi, 

Houses  of  I'arhamen,  tiiink  hcst  .' 
288.  The  House  of  Lords.      In   tl,e  ,       ,  „(    \. 

tharta  only  the   t.oblos  couM  eall  a  tyrannical  k,."'   ,„ 
ncconnt  and  make  hin,  deal  justlv  with  his  people     ' 
the  nohles  have  now  far  K    s  power  than   former' 
■s  trne  that  a  bill  cannot  become  a  law  without  ,1      ,,.,. 
s-n  of  the   I  ords,   but  if  they   persist    in    refusiu      -o 
couhrm  a  vote  ,.f  the  C:ommons.  the  king,  on  the  ad'^     0 
"I   h,s  nnnistry,  may  then  create  a  sufficient   number  of 
new  peers   to  carry  the  nieasure.      .M,.,eover,  there  ar. 
'M    few  -ibjccts  on  whi.-h  the  Lords  may  present  bdls,' 
.uxi  even  those  bdls  cannot  become  laws  until  they  have 
passed  the  t  omnions,  -^ 

The   House  of  G.mmons  is  inclined  to  ;.o  ahead,  and 
the  Mouse  of  I.or.ls  to  hold  hack,  and  to  recjuire  further 
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iiiii-.i(lii;itioii  i.t  |ircip(ps<<l  riloriiis  and  ini.ov.iticins  'llic 
l.nnU  L-iidr.adt  111  carrv  uiil  i1k>  |iriiu!|,le  tliat  nccuikI 
lliuu;;lils  arc  Miniclinio  lust ;  .'iid  Mf>  (Hic  can  di'ny  that 
il  is  an  r\rr'lcMt  plan  'i  liavo  nne  'if  tw(p  Ixidios  of  Uiw- 
niakirs  not  in  a  hnrn  Id  adnpt  tvciy  I'ow  idea  They, 
hoWL-vcr,  have  ahmist  invarialily  yitldi  I  «hin  Ihcy  saw 
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that  the  Commons  were  really  in  earnest.  The  House 
of  l.iircU  ha'^  a  very  important  place  in  the  liritish  Con- 
stitution, and  is  likely  to  have,  so  loni;  as  its  ranks  con- 
tinue to  1h  recruited  from  the  ;;reat  artists,  musicians, 
authors,  generals,  and  statesmen  of  the  conntiy. 

289.  The  House  of  Commons.  'l"he  real  power  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commons,  and  it  is  the  Commons 
that  hold  the  moncy-haijs  of  the  kinfjdom.  When 
Kin;;  Htnr\  \'H.  «"inted  moniy,  he  simply  took  it 
from  any  of  his  snhjects  that  possessed  it.  To-day 
neither  House  of   Lords   nor  kini;  dares  even  suggest 
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suci,  a  thinK  ns  a  tav      Tho  pr..,«.sal  .„  raise  „,„„.>• 
inus     come   from    tl...   Ilnusr  of   Commons.    ar„l    from 

200.  mnirxge  of  the  queen.     1840.     Victoria  ,s  a 

Mncrcf;,,  stoo,|  alone.      .She  co consult  no  s^.tesm,,., 

as  an  m,l,v„lual  ;   l,c  m„s,  always  l.c  lookcl   npon  as 
"■presenting  a  party.      Her  n,arri...e    in    iX^a   to  he, 
<o,ism,     I'rmce    Albert     of 
S,i\c-Col)ur;;  Gnth.i.  was  es. 
pecially  pleasin-  to  her  per- 

son.ilfrienil.s.althoM-hniany 

"I   lier  subjects  fell  a  vanni: 

jealousy    that     ,-     foreigner 

should    hold    in    lOiKlaiid   a 

position    of   such   inHiience. 

.Momentons    <|iiestioMs     of 

precedence     arose,     which 

were  partially  settled  when 

the  Duke  of  Wellin-ton 
<ieclareil.  ■•  I.et  the  (picen 
put  the  prince  just  where 
she  wants  him  to  he  " 

The  fears  oi  IVince  .Al- 
berfs  harmful  influence  were  ^roun.lless.  |.-ron,  his 
niarnaKe  to  his  death  in  ,,Sr,i,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
best  goo,l  of  his  adopted  country.  The  Great  lAhihition 
"t  r.Ssr  was  susjj'ested  and  planned  by  him.  His  interest 
mart  and  m  educati<,n  w.as  an  unfailinj;  inspiration  an<l 
stimulus  to  the  people  of  ICn-land. 

291.  •■  ?enn7  postage  '•  established.  1840  At  the 
be-innm.  of  Queen  X-ictoria's  rei-n  the  posta^^e  on  a 
ctter  was  so  great  that  poor  people  were  unable  t.,  send 
l^Jters  at  all.  and  even  those  who  could  afford  to  pay 
the  heavy  charges  wrote  as  .seldom  as  possible.     It  cost 
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r,  shilling'  to  carry  a  letter  from  London  to  Kdinburj^h, 
ami  it  was  said  tliat  if  an  Irisli  laborer  working  in  I'-ng- 
land  wished  to  write  to  liis  family  at  lionie,  it  would 
take  one  fifth  of  his  weekly  wages  to  send  the  letter. 
In  1S3-  Rowland  Hill  began  to  urge  tlie  government  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  postage,  and  to  make  a  uniform 
charge  of  one  penny  on  a  letter  sent  to  any  jxirt  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  found  that  this  was  the  actual  cost  of 
delivering  the  letters,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
money  had  been  wasted  in  useless  e\|)enses.  l"or  a 
long  time  the  government  refused  to  make  the  reduction, 
but  at  length  they  were  com|xHcd  to  give  wav  before 
the  popular  demand,  and  in  1.S40  "penny  postage"  was 
established. 

292.  The  "  Opium  War."  1840.  In  the  year  of 
the  royal  marriage,  England  was  fighting  against  China. 
This  contest  was  known  as  the  "Opium  War."  The 
I''nglish  were  raising  large  quantities  of  opium  in  India, 
and  they  were  finding  the  Chinese  exceedingly  good 
customers.  China  had  never  been  willing  to  tra<le  with 
foreigners,  and  moreover  she  was  indignant  at  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  ICnglaiul  to  force  the  hated  drug  upon 
her.  Its  use  h;ul  increased  so  that  the  Knglish  sent 
eight  times  as  much  in  1S39  as  in  1810,  and  the  dealers 
were  making  fortunes,  h'.ngland  would  not  yield,  and 
the  result  of  the  war  was  that  China  was  forced  to  open 
her  ports  to  Uritish  trade. 

293.  The  Afghan  War.  1841-1842.  In  i,S4i  the 
I'.nglish  were  called  on  to  interfere  in  a  struggle  between 
two  claimants  for  the  throne  of  Afghanistan.  Dost 
Mohammed,  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  was  friendly 
to  Russia,  and  it  was  feared  that  hjiglish  interests  in 
India  would  suffer  if  he  were  allowed  to  reniain  in  posses- 
sion  of    the   country.      Accordingly  an    lOnglish  army 
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invadol  Aff;I,nnista„,  cle,,osc<l  the  usmper,  and  placL.l 
he  ngnt.,!  ki„^^  o„  tho  throne.  ( )„  the  wav  l.ark  In 
Iml.a.  the  army  was  treache,„nsly  attacked,  and  out  of 
a  force  of  16,000  bnt  one  man  succeeded  in  re.aehin^^ 
the  frontier:  the  remainder  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.  In  the  ne.xt  year  another  expedition  rescue,! 
tlio  prisoners,  punished  the  treacherous  Afghans,  and 
compelled  respect  for  ICnglish  arms. 

294.    The  Chartist  Agitation.     1848.      Not  Ion-  he 
|"re    the   hcoinning    of    \-ictoria's    reign,    the    "rotten 
boroughs       were  done   away   with,   and   the   1  ords   felt 
that  a  great  deal  h.i.l   been  granted  to  the  masses  of  ,he 
peo|,le.     Not  every  one  agreed  with  their  views      A  man 
mnst  even  then  have  an  income/..;;/  larni  oi  three  hun- 
dred pounds  before  he  could  become  a  member  of  ,hc 
1  Imise  ol  Commons.     This  w.as  an  old  law,  an<I  its  object 
was  to  k    ,,,  t,„  law-making  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
held  land  instead  of  those  who  were  poor,  or  even  those 
^yho  were  wealthy  but  had   m.  lan.l.      Many  people  be- 
lieved that  a  man  owning  landed  property  would  ha;e   , 
greater  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  country  tiia,.  a 
man  who  had  only  money;  and  as  for  the  poorer  people 
they  were  not  thought  of  ,it  all.  ' 

The  time  ha<l  come  when  the  working-men  had  be-un 
1"  thmk  for  them.selves.  Thou.sands  of  them  had^io 
representation  in  the  government,  and  tluv  l.c-an  tn 
Ii"l'l  meetings  an.l  to  discuss  their  wrongs,  I.ittl,-  came 
ot  the  movement  until  i,S4S,  when  ihev  <lecide<l  to  send 
a  petition  asking  that  everv  man  in  the  kin"--  ,,  „ 
•lorn  should  have  the  right  to  vote,  that  th"e  '™ST" 
property, luahfication  for  members  of  Parliament  should 
be  abolished,  and  that  each  mend,er  should  receive  a 
salary,  so  that  if  a  poor  man  was  electcl,  he  might  be 
enabled  to  take  his  s.^at.     These  were  three  of  the  si. 
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demands  of  the  petition.  The  other  three  were  for  an- 
nual ParUaments,  for  vote  l)y  ballot,  and  for  a  division 
of  the  country  into  electoral  districts  of  equal  popula- 
tion, so  that  all  members  of  I'arliament  might  repre- 
sent the  same  number  of  men.  Their  great  grievance 
was  taxation  witliout  representation.  Those  who  were 
trying  to  bring  about  these  reforms  were  called  "  Chart- 
ists," because  their  plan  was  set  forth  in  what  was  called 
the  "  Pecple's  Charter." 

There  were  such  alarming  stories  of  the  millions  of 
names  I'  .t  wouUl  lie  on  this  charter,  and  the  million 
A  gsnerii  "f  P>-'ople  that  would  go  with  the  wagon-load  of 
alarm.  petitions  to  the  doors  of  I'arliament,  that  Lon- 
don was  greatly  alarmed.  Troops  were  drilled,  ready 
to  defend  the  capital,  and  no  less  a  man  than  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  called  upon  to  command  them.  So 
much  was  done  that  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  amuse- 
ment when  it  was  found  that  the  "  millions "  that  had 
seemed  so  startling  had  dwindled  to  a  comparatively 
small  number,  and  that  all  the  fright  had  been  for  no- 
thing. The  Chartist  demands  were  not  unreasonable, 
and  several  of  the  reforms  called  for  have  since  jecn 
either  wholly  or  partially  accomplished. 

295.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  1846-1849. 
There  were  other  old  laws,  called  "corn  laws."  that  were 
bringing  distress  upon  great  numbers  of  people.  Dur- 
ing the  wars  preceding  Victoria's  reign,  there  was  much 
difficulty  in  obtaining  "  com,"  —  meaning  in  England 
all  kinds  of  grain,  —  and  the  price  was  exceedingly  high. 
When  a  time  of  peace  came,  the  price  would  naturally 
have  fallen,  but  as  the  laws  were  in  great  part  made  by 
landowners  and  in  their  own  interest,  a  heavy  duty  had 
been  imposed  upon  all  grain  brought  into  l-'.ngland.  This 
was  an  exceedingly  good  thing  for  the  landowners,  but  not 
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so  Koml  f,„-  the  poor  people  who  worked  in  the  factories 
and  had  to  buy  their  bread.  The  towns,  led  bv  n,en  like 
Kichard  Cobden  and  John  Hrit;ht,  protested  W.^orously 
I'-r  years  a-ainst  this  injnstiee,  but  the  landlords  were 
so  strong  ,n  Parliament  that  nothing  was  done,  and  the 
laws  remained  as  they  were. 

In  r,S45  there  was  a  terrible  famine  in  Ireland  because 
of  the  tadure  of  the  potato  erop.     The  peasants  of  Ire- 
land were  always  poor,  and  they  were  unable   ,.    .    , 
to  pay  the   high   price  that  was  charged   for  ^  "'S.' 
Srain       1  hou.san.ls  died  of  hunger,  an<!  the  government 
was  forced  to  <lo  something  to  relieve  the  <listress      Sir 
Kobert   I'ecl,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  g.,„.^„ 
government,  had  up  to  this  time  been  opposed   '"" 
to  any  change,  but  he  now  saw  that  grain  must  be  al- 
lowed  to  come  into  the  country  free,  or  thousands  more 
wouhl  perish.     He  intnuluced  a  bill  into  Parliament  to 
modi.y  the  corn   laws,  an<l   after   a  very    bitter  debate 
the  measure  was  carried.     This  was  not  all  accomplished' 
at  once,  but   m  a  few  years  the  duties  had  been  for  the 
most  part  removed. 

296.  The  Crimean  War.  In  ,854  England  joine.l 
i- ranee  n.  a  war  against  Russia,  called  the  Crimean  War 
because  most  of  the  fighting  took  place  in  the  Crimea 
a  ,.en,nsula  in  the  Black  Sea.  Russia  was  carrying  on' 
her  old  quarrel  with  Turkey,  and  was  eager  to  get  pos- 
session of  Constantinople,  that  she  might  control  the 
Hlack  Sc-a  and  send  her  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean 
If  she  chose.  England  was  forced  into  the  contest 
because  she  was  afraid  that  if  Russia  should  succee.l 
m  conquern,g  Turkey,  that  country  would  become  so 
jxnver  ul  n,  the  ICast  that  the  possession  of  India  would 
l>e  endangered.  War  wa-  declared  in  i,S^4  Tr<...n^ 
were  at  once  despatched  to  the  Crimea,  an.l  siege  laid  to 
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Scliaslopiil,  till'  j;ivat  uraiii  piirt  nf  Russia  in  tlic  Hlack 
Sk'a.  At  llic  Alma  Rivn,  at  Inkci  inaiiii,  and  at  Hala- 
klava,  llu'  British  tniops  and  tluir  allirs  lou^lil  l)riivily 
and  woik'  succcsslul  in  cvciy  liatlli-.  Al  Halaklava 
took  placi'  tlic  "  Cliai;;i'  (il  tliu  l.i^lu  Hiij;aili',"  wliiili 
Tfiin) son's  pooni  lias  made  ininmrlal.  I'lii'  inxt  year, 
alter  a  vury  slidibdrii  sic^c,  Scbastnpol  was  taken  ;  ihrn 
Russia  yieklcd,  and  peace  was  deelareil.  I'.n^land  gained 
nil  permanent  advanta.L;e  fron    the  war. 

The  Crimean  War  is  reniemliered  ehiell)  lor  the  hero- 
ism ol  tlic  soldiers  in  battle  and   for  the  siifferini;s  tliey 

endnred.  The  sup[)]y 
department  was  very 
badly  managed,  and 
lor  some  time  there 
wen-  neither  doetois, 
nnrses,  nor  hospital 
aeenmmcMlation.  Thon- 
sands  died  for  want  of 
proper  food  and  eloth- 
iiii;.  At  last  the  peo- 
ple of  I'ntjland  were 
aroused  and  insisted 
on  immediate  action. 
The  ministry  that  was 
then  in  jiower  was  re- 
moved and  another 
took  its  place,  Siiji- 
plies  were  luirrii'd  lo 
the  Crimea.  .;nd  docLirs  and  nurses  were  also  sent. 
Among  the  latter  was  I'lorencc  Xightini;ale,  whose 
name  will  always  be  remembered  for  her  wcnk  in  carint; 
for  the  sick  and  sutK  ritig  among  the  s-olsliers. 

297.  The  Indian  Mutinr-     Hardly  was  the  Crimean 
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War  l.nMi^ht    a.  a   ,  ,vl„n   a   trriil.l,.   mutiny  b,«kc 

"lit  III  In.lia  anion-  Hk    Sq,„ys.  ,„■  „:,iivt;  snMics  in  llu- 
sci-VKv  of   tin-    Briii.sl,    ;;„vcinnifnl.      TIu-il'   aa^   scmo 
|lissati.sl,nli„n   ani„n-   Lhc   po.pK.  ,,1    In    m  at   tlr  u;,y 
111    winch    Ihr   ,:;(.., ■rnnirnt    was    a<lniini-.U    ._•,!.    hut    llio 
iniitmy  its>lf  was  almost  .■ntNvIv  ronlincMl  t.i  tlir  lin.,ns 
Kvcn   altlion^l,    the    ,„untry    s..vn„.,i    to    !„■   ,|ui,-i     ,l,c 
Kii.:;lish  well   knru-  that   it  wa.  wis,-  to  kr,.,,  np  a  stron- 
military  for.v.     This   ha,l   !„■,„   ,Io,r-  .hiwlv   In    lillin^ 
IhL' ranks  with   Mohaniimdans  aiul   1  lin.lns's.rvin..  iiiT 
cl>T   Kn.nlish   om.vrs.      In  1X5;  a  n.-w   kliul   nf  iill"w,s 
iiitrodiKL-d  that  iv,|iiin--l   .-artn-.l^x-s  ,:;icasr,l  with  a  niix- 
tuiL'   of  ;allowaiHl   hir.l,  and   tlu-   soldirr  was  ohli..,,!  to 
bite  olf   the   ,nd    of  thr  cartrid.^c.      Thr    llimhiMokcd 
n|ion    the  row  as  sacred,  the  Mohammedan  scorned  the 
hot;  :is  unclean  ;  and  iinscriipnlous  men,  for  purposes  of 
their  own,  persuaded   the  soldiers   that    the  Government 
ha.l   introduced   this   new  carl rid-e  on  purpose  to  insult 
their  reli-ion.      This   was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
mutiny  of   i,S'57. 

The  mutiny  seemed  to  break  out  everywhere  at  once 
and  was  accompanied  by  fri-htful  massacres,  which  ex' 
hibited  all  the  atrocities  of  barbaric  warfare.     The  I-n- 
lish  were  comparatively  few  ii,  numbers  and  in  the  midst 
of  enemies,  who  were  waitin-  only  the  opportunity  to 
nuirder  them.      Delhi  w.-s  captured   by  the  Sepoys,  and 
the  Mo-ul  emperor  a.^ain  proclaimed.      Xan.i  Sahib,  the 
nioviuf;  spirit  in  the  mutiny,  cut  down  the  Imi^'- 
lish   soldiers   at    Cawnpore   by   treacherv,   aiKl   "c'.T 
massacred   the  hel])less  women  and  children.   ""'">'"•■ 
Hrisadier  Lawrence  was  shut  up  in  I.ucknow,  which  was 
defende.1   by  a  small  force  of  Kn-lish  an,l   Hin.Kis  for 
eishty-scven  ,lays,  uItho«.,h  Lawrence  himself  was  killed 
early  m  the  siege.     In  Agra  and  Allahabad  similar  ter- 
rible scenes  took  place. 
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Hut  there  were  linivc  and  competent  Englishmen  in 
India.  Lord  Canning,  the  governor-general,  was  a  man 
of  energy  and  resources,  and  behind  him  wi  e  men  like 
Mavelock,  Outrani,  and  Nieholsoii  City  after  city  was 
retaken  from  the  mutineers,  t  i  Colin  Campbell  was 
hurriedly  sent  to  India  to  take  command  of  the  forces. 
Cawnpore,  Delhi,  and  I.ucknow  were  speedily  recap- 
tured, and  the  mutiny  was  at  an  end.  Severe  measures 
had  to  be  taken  in  many  instances  to  quell  the  revolt, 
but  as  a  general  rule,  those  in  authority,  in  spite  of  a 
natural  desire  for  vengeance,  did  not  abuse  their  power. 
Canning  himself,  after  the  sujipression  of  the  mutiny, 
was  b.amed  for  his  clemency  towards  the  mutineer.s,  but 
time  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  course.  At  Cawn- 
])ore  a  beautiful  shrine  with  a  statue  of  the  Angel  of 
I'eaee  has  been  erected  in  memory  of  those  who  were 
so  pitilessly  slain.  On  it  is  the  inscription  :  "  Sacred  to 
the  perpetual  memory  of  a  great  comi)any  of  Christian 
people,  chiefly  women  and  childrei.." 

The  result  of  the  mutiny  was  that  the  government 
of  India  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ICast  India 
Company  and  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
crown.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1877,  Oueen  Victoria  was 
proclaimed  Emiiress  of  India,  a  title  which  is  now  much 
more  than  a  name. 

298.  The  "Alabama  Claims."  In  1 861  civil  war  broke 
out  in  the  United  States.  English  sympathy  was  divided. 
The  nobles  and  many  prominent  men  were  inclined  to 
favor  the  South,  while  a  few  clear-headed  statesmen  and 
the  masses  of  the  people  favored  the  North,  even  though 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  cotton  from  the  United 
States  stopped  the  English  factories  and  caused  much 
suffering.  Though  the  government  declared  officially 
that  England  would  aid  neither  sidj,  yet  the  sympathiz- 
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ers  with  the  Southern  States  were  allowal  not  only  to 
fit  up  swift  vessels  for  rimniMf;  the  blockade  ami  carry- 
in-  arms  and  other  ♦'  ^s  to  the  South,  Init  even  to 
build  a  privateer,  the  •  .ilabama,"  to  destn.y  the  mer- 
chant vessels  of  the  United  States  government.  This 
action  of  the  English  government  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  resentment  in  the  United  States,  an<l  after  the  war 
was  brought  to  a  close  a  claim  for  damages  w.is  nuade. 
As  there  were  several  other  matters  in  dispute  between 
the  two  governments,  including  several  claims  of  Cin.ida, 
a  commission  was  app(jinted  to  go  into  the  whole 
(|uestion.  This  commission  met  at  Washing-  iit'on*'"" 
ton,  with  the  result  that  the  ••  Alabama  Claims"'  ""* 
were  referred  to  an  international  court  of  arbitration 
which  met  at  Geneva,  This  court  decreed  that  Si  5. 
500,000  was  a  fair  recompense,  and  J'jiglaiul  paid  the 
sum  promptly  to  the  United  States. 

299.  Board  schools  established.  1870.  In  the 
midst  of  the  wars  of  the  century,  the  question  of  educat- 
ing the  children  was  becoming  more  and  m(;re  pressiii". 
When  Victoria  first  came  to  the  throne,  there  were  few 
schools  in  which  children  who  could  not  pa\  for  their  tui- 
tion could  be  educated.  Many  people  thought  that  the 
poor  were  meant  to  stay  jxior  and  do  the  hard  work  of 
the  world.  Others  had  tried  to  do  what  they  could  and 
had  given  generously.  Perhaps  the  greatest  gift  of  all 
was  that  of  John  Pounds,  a  shoemaker,  who  for  many 
years  taught  poor  children  without  charge  ;  five  hundred 
in  all  he  had  saved  from  ignorance.  The  government 
had  made  some  small  appropriations  for  the  schools, 
and  the  churches  had  done  what  they  could  ;  but  it  was 
estimated  that  half  the  children  in  the  kingdom  had  no 
opportunity  to  learn  to  read.  At  la.^it  llic  government 
began  to  realize  that  it  is  better  to  teach  children  to 
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biconu'  fjood  citizfiis  tliaii  to  |nmisli  ihcni,  wlicn  thi'y 

TbtimiTM.   have  t;r()\vn  up,  (or  I)L'iiig  bad  ones,  ami  "  biiard 

■mnopn     siliools"  wiMC  I'stablislied.      At  prc-sciit  thurc 

10  ullHnl- 

■II.  U71.    is  nothing  to  prevent  every  child   in   the   kin^ 

duni   frcini   receiving  a  ^ood  elementary  ediieitiun  free 

of   eharfje.      At    about   the  same  date,   religious  eihna- 

tional  freedom  was  i;rauted,  aud  then,  for  the  lirst  tin;e, 

a   Dissenter,  that   is,  one  who  is   not   a  nicniher  ol   tlu' 

t'hureli   of  ICnfjl.ind,  eouUl  take  a  de;;ree  a',   Osford  or 

C'aud>ri(|i;e. 

300.  Jewa  admitted  to  Parliament.  1858.  The 
Jews  had  been  treated  more  fairly  in  I';nt;lan<l  than  in 
other  countries,  but  even  in  l'ai};land  they  had  not  fniuul 
justice.  luiward  I.  had  expelled  them,  and  although 
C'ronnvell  allowed  them  to  return,  they  had  never  been 
able  to  enter  Parliament,  ehielly  because  they  would  bi' 
required  to  take  an  oath  "on  the  faith  of  a  Cbiistian." 
The  Connuons  voted  to  modify  liiis  wording,  but  ten 
times  the  Lords  refu.sed  to  af,'ree.  At  last,  at  the  elev- 
enth trial,  the  Lords  yielded,  aud  in  l.SiS  a  man  of 
Hebrew  birth  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Counnons. 

301.  Iriah  reforms.  riirou^hout  the  rei^n  of  \'ic- 
toria,  the  "  Irish  question  "  was  a  pressi;!^;  matter.  ( )ne 
ditficulty  after  another  rose  ami  "  would  not  down." 
After  Daniel  O'Connell's  success  in  securing  jiarlia- 
mentary  representation  for  Roman  Catholics,  he  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  a  free  I'arliament  for  Ireland  and  a 
separation  from  iCngland.  What  might  have  been  the 
result  if  the  life  of  this  earnest,  eloquent,  enthusiastic 
leader  of  the  people  had  been  prolonged,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say. 

One  great  cause  of  complaint  in  Ireland  was  tl-.at  all 
inhabitants,  of  whatever  church,  were  taxed  to  suuport 
the  Episcopal  ihurch.     Another  was  the  famous  -'Jand 
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i|Ufstic.n."  Vast  arcMS  of  Irish  land  wire  owru'.l  by 
I'ln-lisliiiiLii  who  perhaps  had  mvor  h.  en  in  Ireland, 
and  had  no  further  interest  in  the  country  than  1.,  see 
that  ihe  agents  were  prompt  in  forwardin-  their  rents. 
-\  tenant  nii-ht  he  driven  from  his  farm  at  any  moment. 
II  he  drained  .1  swamj)  or  cleared  a  hit  of  i.md  from 
stumps  and  stcjnes,  his  rent  would  he  raise.l  because 
the  land  had  become  more  valu.ible,  Irelaml  bmnd  .1 
friend  in  William  ICwart  (iladstone,  a  man  wlm,  as  .h.m. 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  and  prime  ministei-,  was  for  more 
than  lorty  years  the  most  prominent  statesman  in  lai- 
huid.  Under  his  leadership  a  l.iw  was  maile  that  tlie 
Irish  should  not  be  t.ixed  to  support  the  l-;pis((>pal 
church.  Cladstone  also  succeeded  in  cai  ryiiij;  tlirou};h 
a  law  that  the  tenant  should  he  iiaid  for  niakin-  ini- 
pr.ivements,  and  that  if  he  paid  his  rent  lu-  should  ncjt 
be  driven  from  his  f.irm  at  the  whim  of  the  landlcjid. 

This   law  w.i,  fjood,  but   the  landlords  f,juml  ways  of 
ovadinj;  it.       Then  a  stroni;-  jiarty  arose  in    Irelami   de- 
manding- "Homo  Uule,"  that  i,s,  that  Ireland   ..„ 
should  rule   herself.     The  leader  was  Charles   ""i'" 
Stuart  rariicU.     He  was  a  calm,  cool  man,  but  many  of 
his  followers  were  hot-headed  and  violent  ;   freipientl/ 
there  were  murders  and  other  crimes  in    Ireland,  and 
there  was  tierce  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the 
l';nglish  government.      In  sjjite  of  this,  Gla-l-  '"*"""• 
stone  .still  struggled  in  behalf  of  Irish  home  rule,  but 
though  the  bill  was   finally  jiassed   by  the  Commons, 
it  was   defeated    by  the    Lords.     Within    the  last  few 
years,  an  improved  land   bill   has   b.        i)assed,  and  a 
kind  of  local  self-government  has  been  established  in 
Ireland  by  which  each  little  district  elects  a   council 
to  manage   its   local  affairs.     Further,   in  the  summer 
of  1903  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  l^nglish  gov- 
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crnnicnt  nu;reccl  to  assist  tlu-  Irisli  peasants  tn  piircliasc 
the  laiiil  1)11  which  I  hoy  lived  from  its  laiidioKlN,  so  tl'.at 
rach  man  niij{lit  own  anil  cultivate  his  littK'  plot  of 
groimd. 

302.  The  Boer  War.  1000-1902.  In  Kjoo  I'.ii}; 
land  became  engaged  in  a  striij;j;lc  with  the  Transvaal 
Kepid)lic  and  the  ()rani;e  Fne  State.  South  Africa 
had  ori};inally  bec"  settled  by  the  Dutch,  who  soon  be- 
came known  as  lioers,  the  Dutch  word  (or /iiniK is.  In 
tlu'  ^jiirse  of  the  wars  with  Napoleon  this  lanil  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  l''.nj;lisb.  The  Hoers  disliked  I'.n);lish 
rule.  They  preferred  to  live  by  themselves,  cultivatinj,' 
fjreat  tracts  of  territory  and  jiasturin-  larj;e  herds  of 
cattU',  who  were  looked  after  by  natives,  servants  in 
name,  but  in  reality  slaves.  On  several  occasions  the 
liners  abandoned  their  homes  before  the  .idvanee  of 
KnHlish  settlement,  and  went  further  north,  finally 
settling  down  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free 
State.  Hut  difBciilties  with  the  natives  were 
constant,  and  l'"ngland  was  frequently  called 
on  to  protect  the  new  settlements  against  the 
tribes,  who  were  justly  angry  at  the  way  in  wdiich  they 
were  treated  by  the  Hoers.  In  i8,Si,  after  the  do.se 
of  a  terrible  war  with  the  Zulus,  in  which  the  luiglish 
had  lost  many  men,  the  Transvaal  demanded  that  Kng- 
lan<l  should  recognize  it  as  independent,  as  some  years 
before  the  Orange  Free  State  bad  been  so  recognized. 
The  result  was  that  the  Hoers  invaded  Xatal  and  de- 
feated small  bodies  of  English  troops  at  Laing  s  Nek 
and  Majnba  Hill.  Immediately  .after  the  hitter  battle 
the  English  government  gave  up  the  contest  and  de- 
clared the  Transvaal  to  be  independent  except  in  matters 
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'riicii  golil  was  (lisiovcrcd  in  thu  liaMsv.ial.  an>l  this 
new  intorrst  l)r(int;lit  sw.irms  n|  |.eo|.lf.  chiffly  Kn<,'li.sh, 
into  tin-  Cdniitiy,  The  Hoiis  were  vo; y  isnciranl  ami 
very  |>|ejii<licc<l,  and  they  were  (leterniine<l  to  yield 
nnthinj;.  Instead  of  weleoniinj;  the  newcomers  and  ad- 
mittinj;  them  to  a  share  in  thr  .i;civernmenl,  they  did 
what  they  eoidd  to  make  their  position  nncomlortahli.-, 
imposeil  heavy  taxes  and  monopolies  npon  them,  and 
refused  to  jjrant  them  any  privile};es  in  ri'lurii.  iin' 
■•aifjlisli  i;overnnuiit  finally  interfered  in  he  ,^,0,1 
hall  of  the  Oiitlamlers,  as  the  new  settlers  were  >»»'•»■ 
ealle<l.  an<l  rec|uested  the  Transvaal  to  treat  them  with 
mori' consiileration.  I'his  was  refused,  and  then  it  l)e- 
came  a  question  as  to  who  should  rule  in  South  Africa. 
The  Orange  l<'ree  State  sided  with  the  'fransvaal,  an 
ins(ilent  answer  was  ^'iven  to  the  l-;n',dish  (lemaiids,  the 
Hoers  invaded  l-ji^lish  territory,  and  the  struj;;^le  lirokc 
out. 

At  first  the  Hoers,  stronj,'  in  the  rememlirance  of 
Majuba  Hill,  advanced  rapidly  and  hemmed  in  lari;e 
bodies  of  Kntjlish  troops  in  Ladysmith,  Mafekiui;,  and 
Kimberley  These  places  made  a  heroic  defence,  and 
at  once  tremendous  efforts  were  made  to  relieve  them. 
At  first  the  ICn^dish  troops,  over-confident  and  ill-|)re- 
pared,  suffered  some  severe  reverses,  but  now  the 
whole  empire  was  shaken  to  its  centre.  Troops  were 
poured  into  South  Africa  from  iMi^land  and  ooioniti 
India;  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  •"'■ 
furnished  men  and  hurried  them  to  the  seat  of  war,  and 
soon  a  lar{,e  army  under  Lord  Roberts  marched  into 
the  Orange  Free  State.  Uy  a  brilliant  march.  Lord 
Roberts  captured  the  Itoer  fjeneral  Cronje  with  his 
army,  entered  r.lucmfontcin,  the  cijjital  of  the  ( )ranj;e 
I'Vee  State,  and  soon  was  in  possession  of  Pretoria,  the 
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r,i|iil.il  .if  till'  Iriiisvaal,  Tlir  itm-ioli.Ur  ii'-nlt  (il  tliis 
rapid  scrii'sof  inaiMUvris  wa>  tlir  icliil  of  llu'  lHsii-;;cil 
pi  ncs.  tn  llir  iiitcnsr  iny  anil  leliif  ol  llu'  wliolo  mipiir. 
I.iinl  Rcihirrts  was  now  olill;;cil  to  rcliini  to  l''.iij;l.iiiil, 
and  thr  i..ii(lmt  of  affiirs  was  Kit  to  l.or.l  Kiltluin-r. 
llowrvcr.  llir  war  was  not  u-t  ov<t  ;  in  tart  t ho  most 
ilil'luiill  pait  was  lo  i  onu'.  IIk-  Horrs  wi-iv  lUld- 
mini-.l  not  lo  ,i;ivc  in  and  f.iii;;lit  (l.'s|..  lately  to  ri-tain 
llicir  iri.l.-piiulrni-.'.  Tlu-)  srparatrd  into  small  hands, 
mountrd  on  rapid  liois.s.  and  kept  np  ,i  ;;ni  rilla  «.nlarr 
for  sonu'  tnnc  loni;oi.  At  last,  1io«i-mt.  llu'V  uio'^ 
ni/cd  that  dcliat  was  incvitahh-.  and  on  May  .!  i ,  HKi-'. 
a  poaic  was  airan-rd.  I  ilii-ral  ti-rnis  w.rt-  -lantod  to 
tho  HoiMs,  hill  the  two  irpni.lics  bfiainc  a  part  cjI  the 
Uritish  I'aiipirc. 

303.  Great  Leaders.       Ihc-  two  nu'ii  who   pl.iyol  the 
j;reatest  part  in  the  alfairs  of   I'ai-laiid  liiirinn  the  reij;n 

of  (Jiieeii  Victoria  were 
William  ICwart  (lladstone 
anil  Henjanii'i  Disraeli. 
They  were  liolh  t,'i  eat  ora- 
tors, both  ^reat  statesmen, 
and  both  of  them  stronj.'; 
and  determined  leaders, 
but  in  eharaeter  and  in 
politieal  methods  the  two 
men  were  entirely  differ- 
ent. Disraeli  won  the  ad- 
miration of  the  people  by 
his  briUianey  and  his  wit, 
and  won  the  votes  of  the 
people  bv  his  politieal  sa- 
naeitv, — some  would  have 
He  showed  a  remarkable  foresij.;hl 
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said  bv  his  ennniiij. 
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in  HMli/iiiv;  lli:il  Cr.Ml   lii.l.iiri  u.is  !.■  . A|.fi  i,  n>  r  ;,  umi 
cli'iliil  ,x|i:insiiiii  .'iml  tn  Ix.  ..tn,- ,,  «,,il.|  .■in|.iii- 

"'■  MTiMv r    Km;;!;,,,,!  r.,i,t,,,!  „l  |.::;v|.t   an.!    ■"""" 

till-  Sniv  Cii,.,!.  iin<I  ,.iiis.,!  (ji,,,  i,  \'i,tcii.,i  t,,  !„■  p,.. 
.Liiniolas  i:ii,|„vss  ,,l  |i„!i,,.  I'.,,  ||,,,  l,,,,,.,,  s!„-.,!u,ns 
-!iuunl  !iiin  ;;,v.il  l.ivni,  l„il  it  «,,s  iiiuic  tli.ui  a  mere  ad 
nf  (lallriy  'H,  Ills  pa,l,  il 
ua^  an  act  n|  i.al  st,it.-s- 
inans!ii|>. 

(iladstonc  wa-  iiimr 
snci'osliil  iii  .icaliii:; 
will,  al^ail•^  al  li.inic  iIlu, 
alinw!.  I'lidri  liis  f-m-. 
f,iiinrnl  liir  i  oiiditin,,  of 
liii-  |Hj(„'  was  mini,  nii- 
prcpvci!.  and  a  i;iial  ail 
v.inre  ua>  niadi-  in  piipn- 
lar.'dination.  lie  fai!fd 
1(1  sccur.'  Ilonu'  Knlc  Im- 
Iiidand,  liiil  liis  fllurts 
t(i    pass    tliis     incasLiif 

slidwcd  iH'ttei-  tlian  aiiMldiiu  elsi'  !,is  L;irat  larin-stiu-ss 
and  ills  Irriilil,  d.'lcnninatiiin.  Manv  poiplc  !iavr  nut 
yi'l  fiii;^iir,i  liim  lor  uilliiliauiiiL;  tlic  lai-lisli 
tl.■,,p^  r,,,,,,  tin-  Transvaal  alter  t!,r  l,atl!"i-  .,f  "'•'""''•• 
Majnlia  Hill,  !)ut  n..  1,110  ,(nld  d..n!)l  tliat  I,,-  ih. ,n-!u 
liisacticii  tube  licdit,  and  tlir  ,,iily  (.iir  li.-iould  pussiblv 
tal<e.  He  possessed  ureat  moral  earnestness,  and  l)y  liis 
powers  of  eloip,encc  eonld  -eneially  ni.nlic  it  .ajipear  that 
liis  course  was  the  only  just  ami  reasona!i!e  one  to  follow. 
It  is  not  often  that  two  such  jjreat  leaders  are  opposci! 
to  each  other  in  Parliament,  and  I'ji^l.iin!  was  tortunate 
to  ha\e  two  snrli  men  in  control  oi  il,,.  i-;;,,.,^,j,,..,  a;,..;,,,, 
a  lar,;;e  pait  of  Victoria's  rei^n. 
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304.  Inventions   of   the   century.     The   ninutci.'iith 
century  was  an  aijc  of  nvuvcls,  and   if  a  man  who  lived 
in    l.slxi  could  visit   the  v.  -„i   t.iday,  he  would  almost 
fancy  that  witchcraft  ha  ■  lieeii  ai   .' i . '  .     He  would  find 
that'he  could   see  a   -1   -'^    '■'-■•'^   <""'''■■     'l"'^^'   i"M'i"\eil 
telescope  would    show  l..;n    -'i  /    had  been  mysteri.ais 
because  it   was   so  far  away,  and  the  microscope  what 
had  been   unsuspected   because    it   was  so  small,   while 
the  X-rays  would  enable  him  to  look  through  solid  sub- 
stances. '  He  would  find,  moreover,   that   by  means  of 
the  telephone  be  could  hear  much  farther.     In  iSoo  the 
only  wav  to   obtain   a   portrait   was   by  long,  wearisome 
sittings  with   an  artist  ;  t(,-day  wc>  ask  a  ray  of  light  to 
help  us,  and  in  a  moment  we  have  a  photograph.    When 
the  man  of  i.soo  wished  to  forward  an  impcntant  mes- 
sage, he  sent  a  courier  on  horseback.     We  use  the  tele- 
grai)h,  and  already  we  are  complaining  of  the  clumsiness 
of  the  slender  wire  and  are  looking  toward  a  general 
adoption   of   "  wireless  tclegrajihy."     We  speak  of  the 
industrial  revolution   of  one  century  ago,  but  we  have 
an   industrial   revolution   almost   every   day  in   the   dis- 
covery of  some  new  )irocess  of  manufacturing;  and  al- 
most'l)cfi>re  the  invention  is  fairly  chronicled,  a  greater 
one  has  taken   its  place.     The  man   of    i.Soohad  done 
his  work  by  the  strength  of  his  own  right  arm.  and  felt 
as   if   the   world    was   being   overthrown    by  the   intro- 
duction of   steam-driven   machinery.     We   are   finding 
that  electricitv   can  do  more  than   steam,   and   we  are 
experimenting  eagerly  with  comiircssed   air.     Who  can 
tell  what  will  be  the  motive  power  of  the  future  ?     We 
are  quite  accustomed  to  impossibilities,  and  what  would 
have  been  to  the  man  of  iSoo  only  a  wild  flight  of  the 
imagination  is  to  us  but   the  merest    commonplace  of 
every  day. 
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305.  The  literature  of  Victoria's  reign.      It   i.s   not 

difficult  to  look  back  upon  a  century  thai   is  lonj,'  past 

an<l  SCO  wild  were  the 

greatest    writers,    but 

the  Victdrian   ajjc   is 

so  near  that  we   can- 
not alway.s(hstini;uish 

the  books  that  will  last 

from    those    that    arc 

liked    for    a    moment 

and     then    fiirgottcn. 

'I'hc    great   events    of 

the     ICIizabethan     pe 

iiod     stimulated     the 

imagination,    but    the 

marvellous  inventions 

of  our  own  time  are 
just  as  exciting.  To- 
day education  is  far  more  general.  F.very  one  wishes 
to  write,  and  in  this  mass  of  writing  there  is  much  that 
is  really  excellent.  To  select  from  the  long  list  of 
authors  that  seem  to  he 
great  is  not  easy.  Tenny- 
son is  [lerhaps  the  hrst 
of  thi  ,/oets.  .Among  his- 
torians the  name  of  Ma- 
caulay  is  most  familiar  to 
the  luiglish  people  as  a 
whole,  parti)  because  he 
wrote  a  history  of  their 
own  land,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause his  style  is  so  clear 
and  interesting  that  his 
LuKD  TENNYSON  liooks  are  easy  to  read. 
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Anions  tho  Ixiok^  of  wliosf  making  there  is  no  eiul,  the 
novel  holds  the  must  proniincnl  plaie.  Scott,  Dickens, 
Thaekeniy,  and  "(Jcorfje  l''.liot"  have  lonj;  been  our  best 
known  writers  of  fiction,  four  authijrs  who  are  so  ilissini- 

ilar  that  the  jHipularity  of 
all   is,   in    itself,  a    proof 
that  the  novel  is  enjoyed 
by  all    kinds   of    people. 
Hut    the    object    of    the 
novel    of    to-day    is    not 
merely  to  i;ivc  pleasure. 
l'"iction    is    no    lon,i;er    a 
s<iurceof  amusement  and 
nothing;  more  ;  it  has  be- 
ct)nie    a    useful    servant. 
If  one   would   bring   for- 
ward some   new  theory, 
he  is  sure  of  a  wide  read- 
ing if  he    can  embody   it  in    an    intercstin,;;   story.      If 
a  neu    play   is   needed,  a  po|iular   novel    is  dramatized. 
If  the  average  num  would  read  history,  he  is  inclined  to 
seek  the  historical  novel;  and  frequently,  for  his  reli- 
gion, he  is  wont  to  imitate  the  idealized  hero  of  some 
work   of  the  imagination.      More  than   one  clergyman 
has  left  the  pulpit  that  by  bringing  forward  his  ideas  in 
story  form  he  might  preach  truth  to  thousands  instead 
of  to  hundreds. 

Whither  this  tendency  will  lead  us  is  a  question.  Who 
shall  say,  for  instance,  whether  the  present  popularity 
of  the  novel  whose  whole  attention  is  given  to-  its  hero 
indicates  some  glorious  future  development  of  the  power 
to  delineate  character,  or  whether  the  frequent  care- 
lessness of  the  rest  of  the  book  betokens  a  step  in  the 
path  that  leatls  away  from  literary,  merit  .'     Perhaps  the 
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nmst  exCL-lIcnt  fcatiiix-  of  lliis  ascciiciciuy  nl  tlio  iiuvcl 
is  that  wc  require  cmr  fiction  t(i  he  true  to  lile.  Ad- 
ventures must  he  prcihahle,  eharaeters  must  l)e  consist- 
ent, anil  the  historical  novel,  if  it  would  have  more  than 
a  passing  fame,  must  he  the  work  of  the  student  as  well 
as  the  teller  of  stories. 

306.  Influence  of  Queen  Victoria.  There  were 
world-stirrinj;  events  durinj;  the  life  of  yiieen  \'i(toria, 
hut  no  one  of  them  held  so  steadily  the  interest  and 
attention  of  the  l'aii;lish-s|ieakinj,'  world  as  did  the  (|uien 
herself.  The  lives  of  few  soverei,L;ris  have  heen  so  open 
as  hers  in  every  act,  almost  in  every  thou<;ht.  We  know 
her  from  the  time  when  her  only  resp(msil>iiity  was  the 
care  of  her  great  family  of  wooden  dolls  to  the  sad  Janu- 
ary <  lay  of  1901  when  her  life  came  to  its  ehjse.  Oidv 
four  short  years  after  the  dolls  were  packed  away,  the 
youiii;  ,i;irl  whose  every  motion  had  heen  watched,  whose 
every  thought  h.ad  been  guided,  nuist  stand  alone  at  the 
head  of  a  kingdom,  so  much  alone  tliat  even  the  mother 
did  not  come  to  the  daughter's  door  save  by  request  of 
the  queen. 

Her  twenty  years  of  marriage  with  I'rince  Albert 
were  the  hap|)iest  [leriod  of  her  life,  and  at  his  death 
her  sorr  iw  was  so  overwhelming  and  so  enduring  that 
her  people  felt  almost  impatient  with  her  avoidance  of 
all  social  life.  Neither  grief  nor  weariness,  however, 
was  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  hard  work  which,  from 
the  beginning  of  her  reign  to  its  close,  she  felt  was  de- 
manded by  her  position.  One  of  her  prime  ministers  is 
said  to  have  declared  that  he  "  would  rather  manage  ten 
kings  than  one  queen,"  for  she  would  do  nothing  for 
expediency  and  Would  sign  no  papers  that  she  <iid  not 
understand.  In  the  year  of  the  Chartist  excitement,  for 
in.stance,  every  one  of  the  2.S,cioo  despatches  that  came 
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to  the   foreign  "fficc  passnl   thruiij;li   her  hamls  and  en- 
j;a';L'cl  her  thoi.i^'hts.     It  was  md  L'asy  Mic  that  she  Icil. 

In  her  rcij;n  thorc  were  "wars  and  riimi)rs  of  wars," 
but  the  influence  of  Victoria  herself  was  always  foi 
peace.  In  her  the  Hanoverian  obstinacy  and  ciirriiiJt- 
ness  became  firmness  and  purity.  One  of  the  stories 
of  her  childhood  says  that  wlien  she  first  knew  that 
some  time  she  would  be  (|ueen  (jf  luifjland,  she  said,  "  I 
will  be  i^ood."  Mr.rcus  .Aurelius  says  ihat  it  is  "hard 
to  be  i^ood  in  a  i)alace,"  but  (Jueeu  Victoria  showed  by 
her  sixty-three  years  in  "th.it  fierce  lijjht  which  lieats 
upon  a  throne"  that  her  childish  promise  was  as  sacred 
to  her  as  the  solemn  oath  of  her  coronalion. 

SU.M.\I.\RY 

Tlie  position  of  both  .sovureigti  .md  House  of  Lords  has 
unclcrj;ono  steady  change,  and  the  real  power  lies  (o -day  with 
the  1  louse  of  Commons.  In  Victoria's  reign  the  result  of  the 
Ch.irtisi  agitation,  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  law.s,  and  of  the 
admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament  gave  increased  freedom  to 
many  thousand  people,  while  "  board  schools  "  made  it  possible 
for  a  much  larger  number  of  chikh'Mi  to  obtain  an  education. 

In  this  reign  tliere  were  several  wars  :  the  -Opium  War  " 
with  China;  the  Afghan  War;  the  Crimean  War,  famous 
chietly  for  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers  and  die  suflering  they 
endured;  the  terrible  Indian  Mutiny,  and  the  war  with  the 
Doers  in  South  Africa.  The  "  Alabama  Claims  "  against 
England  by  the  United  States  were  settled  by  arbitration. 
The  demand  of  Ireland  for  reforms  has  long  been  a  pressing 
epiestion,  but  some  progress  was  mn-le  towards  its  solution. 

The  literature  of  the  reign  is  of  imi.iense  bulk  and  of  widely 
varying  valv.e,  some  of  it  approaching  near  to  the  most  excel- 
lent work  of  the  past  .ages.  Tlie  progress  of  invention  is 
unprecedented. 

In  one  sense  the  reign  of  Victoria  was  a  "  personal  mon- 
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ard.y,  for  l,y  the  Irresistible  force  of  a  stronj;,  pure  ^oinan- 
lK.o<l  site  attained  that  sovereijjnty  over  her  lan.l  a,„l  her 
people  for  which  arhitrary  an.j  tyrannous  rnlers  have  vainly 
sought.  Well  „,ay  the  laureate  of  her  time  bestow  upo.,  her 
the  highest  praise  that  a  woman  can  ask,  the  greatest  rewar.l 
that  a  sovereign  can  receive  : 

"  She  wrought  liur  people  lasting  good." 


37.    Ijiw.Md)  Vir.      1901- 
307.  King  Edward  VII.     On  tliu  death  of   Victoiia 

her  eldest  so,,,  Albert    l-duard,  uho  for  ,„any  year,  as 

I'tincf    of   Wales 

had     represented 

lii.s  mother  in  all 

iniportant       mat- 
ters of  .state  cere- 

niony,    becatne 

kini;  nnder  the 
title  (if  ICdwanl 
VII.  It  should  be 
reniembered  that 
while  the  kin<; 
is  the  seventh 
Echvard  who  has 
ruled  over  Enj;- 
land,  he  is  the 
first     lulw.-ird     to 

,  I  IAV.\Kr)    VII. 

bear    sway    over 

the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  .'iritain  ano  Ireland.  In 
his  first  speech  from  the  th,one,  he  .said-  "My  beloved 
mother  during  her  long  and  glorious  reign  ha.s  set  an 
e.xample  before  the  world  of  what  a  monan  h  should  be 
It  IS  my  earnest  desire  to  walk  in  her  footsteps." 
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ICIalxirati'  preparations  wx-rc  made  for  tlic  coronation 
of  the  kin^'.  KeprL-sentatives  from  all  parts  of  the 
Uritish  ICnipire,  and  envoys  from  all  civilized  countries 
gathered  in  London  to  swell  the  pa<,'eant.  On  the  day 
before  that  appointee  for  the  ceremony  the  word  went 
out  that  the  kinj;  was  ill.  The  serious  nature  of 'his 
illness  was  soon  realized,  and  a  hush  of  expectation  fell 
upon  the  anxious  multitudes.  Hut  happily  their  fears 
were  presently  to  yield  to  hope  and  then  to  unliounded 
joy,  for  the  crisis  was  soon  past  ;>nd  the  king  was  in  a 
short  time  restored  to  health.  When  the  deferred  coio- 
nation  took  place  later  in  the  year,  after  a  public  thanks- 
Kivinj;  in  Westminster  Abbey,  there  was  less  pompous 
pageantry  than  had  been  originally  jilanned.  Hut  dee|) 
in  the  hearts  of  King  Kdward's  subjects  was  a  devout 
sense  of  gratitude  that  his  life  h.ad  been  spared,  and  the 
stately  ceremonies  took  on  an  added  solemnity  froin  the 
memory  of  what  had  gone  before. 

HOUSK  OF  HANOVER 

^  31.  Georgs  I. 

i;i4-'7J?. 

32.  CJeor^e  II. 
1737-1760. 

Frederick,  d.  before  his  faiher. 
I 
I  31.   (Jenrpe  HI. 


34-   Georpe  IV. 
1830-1830. 


35-  \Viili.im  IV 
1830-1S37. 


.ift.  Victoria,  m. 
Prince  Albert  of 
.s.r\e.Coburg- 
Gotiia. 

J7-  Kdirartl  Vli. 
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308.  Progress  of  the  Empire.  In  all  the  history 
of  dominion,  tliurc  is,  pcrhap.s,  nothing  more  astiiuml- 
in^  than  the  fact  that  part  of  one  small  island,  almost 
without  allies  or  even  well-wishers  in  her  conquests, 
should  have  made  herself  mistress  of  wide  possessions 
in  Kurope,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australasia,  anil 
should  have  established  her  control  over  nearly  ten 
times  as  many  people  as  there  are  in  Cireat  Uritain  and 
Ireland.  luigland's  colonial  cxjiaiision  durinj;  the  reign 
of  Victoria  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  a  marvellous  a"-e. 
In  America,  save  for  the  addition  of  the  islands  lyin;; 
to  the  north  of  Hudson  Bay,  the  territories  of  I^n^land 
have  but  slightly  increased  during  the  last  si.\ty  years  ; 
but  vast  areas  of  land  in  western,  southern,  and  eastern 
Africa  have  fallen  uncle  luiglish  sway,  as  has  also  an 
extensive  Indian  I^mpire,  only  a  small  |)ortion  of  which 
belonged  to  p;nglan(l  at  the  accession  of  Victoria.  New 
Zealan<l,  Tasmania,  and  a  few  settlements  in  south- 
eastern Australia  were,  in  1837,  the  limit  of  English 
possessions  in  Australasia,  where  her  rule  now  extends 
over  many  millions  of  people. 

The  feeling  of  England  towards  her  colonics  has 
undergone  a  great  change  in  the  last  century.  One 
himdred  years  ago  she  regarded  a  colony  as  a  com- 
munity to  be  despoiled,  so  far  as  it  might  be  done 
under  pretence  of  law  and  without  revolt.     Fifty  years 
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later,  a  clony  was  ...  her  :,„  .,Ku,„l„a„cc  whicl,  sh. 
was  obl.sc.  .0  treat  with  s.,nK.  show  ol  i,„erest  an.l 
a.rncss.  I.ut  upo„  which   favor  would  he  wast.:.!,  since 

rLT        r"'-'°'^-l'">)--lcll.c.oc.,tloose 

mm     he   mother  cotmtry.     W-ry  different   is  her  pre- 

sent   feehnj;.     Kn^land    now  looks    npon    her   colonial 

^s..ss,ons   w,.h   pride  in   their  growth,  an   inceasin, 
conhdenee  ,n  the.r  loyalty,  and  a  realization  that   in  the 

.me     a  e,,a„ce   of   her   widely  separated   domi,:,! 
must  lie  her  strin,';th. 

he  sdf,.overnm,^^  eolomes  of  Great  liritain  is  Cana.l . 
I"  .763,  whc.   the  Treaty  of   ^aris  forn.allv  ce.led   t le 

ountry  to  Great   Britain,   the   popniation   consisted      f 
Init  a  tewthousan.l  Frenchmen,  settled  forthe  most  ,nr 
m  .  .e  ne„hborhood  of  Ouebec  and  Montreal,  to,.        ! 
.  v,th   some   sc,„,ere,l    settlements   along   the   AUant 
coast,  which  at  the  time  ^"antic 

of  the  conquest  of  Can- 
ada already  belon<,'ed  to 
I'-ngland,  Soon  settlers 
Ijcgan  to  pour  into  Can- 
ada from  the  liritish 
'sles,  and  to  push  west- 
ward.   These  we 


rejoined 
shortly  afterwards  by  the 
I'nited  Kmpiie  Loyal- 
ists,  who  founded  the 
present  province  of  On- 
tario and  helped  to  fill  up 
th.  •  ^ 


e   settlements   by   the 


The 


then  divided 
Canada,   Lo 


countrv    \v;i 


into  \( 


I'cr  Canada,  etc.     With  th 


va  Scotia,  New  Urunswitk,  Upper 


incoming  of  a 


3;4 
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hntir  Itiitish  |)n|iiihitini,.  a  stniHulo  for  constitutional 
-nvvrnmuiit  l)c-ari  in  all  the  piovimvs,  Altlion;;li  tlio 
names  of  llu'  men  takin-  part  in  the  strn-;;lc  were 
(lirrcrciit,  yet  the  };tiiural  fialnres  of  the  contest  were 
tiK-  same  in  each  section  of  the  eonntry.  The  liriti.sh 
government,  taii^;ht  l)y  the  American  Kevojntion,  was 
lirepared  to  ^'rant  the  largest  measure  of  seIf-j,'overn- 
ment  consistent  with  imperial  conlml,  ami  .lid  their  best 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  people.  At  last,  however, 
rebellion  broke  out  in  I'pper  Canada  and  in  Lower 
lort  Canada,  and  the  home  j;(ivcrnment,  thoroui,ddy 

"«"■■■•  alarmed,  sent  Lord  Durham  to  Canada  to  re- 
port  on  the  condition  of  affairs.  Lord  iJurliani  came 
to  Canada,  saw  for  himself,  and  presented  a  masterly 
report,  in  which  he  recommended  th.at  Upper  Can- 
TlnDnion  '"I'l  ^''nl  '-""er  Canada  (Ontario  and  (  luebec) 
Aot.  18«.  should  be  joined  into  one  province.  This  was 
done  by  the  Union  Act  of  i,S4i.  After  some  years  it 
was  tound  that  this  act  was  not  satisfactorv,  and  fiu'ther 
measures  were  discussed.  It  was  felt  by  the  leading; 
statesmen  of  the  time  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country  that  all  the  Hriti.sh  pos.sessions  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  continent  should  be  united.  Steps 
were  at  once   taken   to  this  end,   with    the  result    that 

SSJ*  ""  "'.'''  '■'"  "^  J"'^''  '^^'^-  ^'^"^  ^'■■'''"'^  ^'"'"i 
America  America  Act  was  proclaiiued,  and  the  four 
Act.  U87.  possessions.  Nova  Scotia,  New  Hrunswick, 
Ouebec,  and  Ontario,  were  formed  into  the  D.iminion  of 
Canada.  British  Columbia  and  Prince  lulw.ird  Islaml 
joined  confederation  shortly  afterwards,  and  very  soon 
the  immense  North  West  Territories,  including  the 
Province  of  Manitoba,  were  .acquired  by  the  DomTnion. 
From  the  scal^ered  colonies  of  1763  has  been  formed, 
in  less   than   one   hundred  and  fiftv   vears,  a   nation  of 
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"early   six    niilli„„s   „f   sr'f-ir„vcrnln,r  „.   ,1 

I  "niinomvialth  of  Aus- 
Inili.i,  uhjrli  iiuhidi's  tlic 
whole  of  the  islaii,!  con- 
tinent, to-utlicr  with  T.is- 
niania.  New  Zcal.irnl, 
a  lari;c  and  important 
i'^'and  ill  the  I'.uific 
Ofcan  near  Anstralia,  is 
not  as  yet  inijiidcl  in  tlio 
(.'oMinionwialth.        Soon 

■ifterthu  discovery  of  the 
island  l.y  faptain  Cook, 
s<--ttlers  be-an  to  Hock 
thither,  A  portion  of 
tlic  country  was  nsed  as 

a   penal   settlement   for  convicts,  bnt   this  practice  wts 
soon    discont  MM,.,?      ti...   _:   ,  .         .    I^acncc   was 
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attract  attention,   then 


i'>"^-^l.      The  rich  grazin,:;  fields 


l)eL;an   to 


success  o 


if  A 


the 


iistralia  w.i 


;"1>I    w.is   discovered,   and    the 


pendent,    self-^ 
the  |)atriotic  eff^ 
other  lead 


conntry   was   divided 


Kovernin;. 


colonic 


(irts 


'"C.      I'p  to  a  fewyi 
into  a  number   of   inde- 
hiit  chiefly    throiifrj, 


the  varions  states 
dian    confederatio 


int;  statesmen 


on  th 


■f   Sir   (lenry   I'arkes  and  a  fe« 
plans   were   made  to  federate 
ic  model  of  the  C 


ful. 


and 


on  the  1st  of  Janiia 


Tlic  effort  was 


:ina- 


The  Com. 

success-    monwealUi. 


>t  Anstralia  was  established.    Th 


ry.  '901,  the  Commonwealth 


ben 


rs  over  four 


illions  of  peor 


ic  |)opulation  n 


i  he  people  of  Aiist 


and 


ow  num- 


is  cnn-itant! 


ralia  are  no  less  hopeful 
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..f  their  country  than  ,,rc  the  people  „f  Cana.la,  n-.r  are 
they  any  the  k-ss  loyal  l,,  the  i:mpire  of  which  they 
i)olh  torm  a  part. 

311.  The  Empire  of  India.  In  India  the  kin- of  l.-„„. 
1.>"<1  as  ICmperor  .,f  India  rules  over  nearly  tluee  hun- 
dred niillinns  of  ,K;ople,  for  the  most  part  native  horn. 
Ihis  fireat  doniniion,  however,  was  not  all  arcpiired  it 
once     When  the  Treaty  of  I'aris  w.is  signed  in   i-r,',, 

a    cnnipar.ilively      small 
part  of  Indi.i  was  in  lirit- 
ish  hards.     The  novern- 
ment    at    that   time   was 
administered  by  the  Kast 
India    (/(inipaiiy,    a  trad- 
ing;    corporation     estah- 
lished  ill  ir«o.      In    1774 
the    home     ^'overnment 
a.ssimied  a  partial  control, 
and    appoiriteil     Warren 
Hastinj;s   the   first    Go-- 
ernor-General.    He  ruled 
India  wisely  and  well  for 
__  eleven  years,  and  durini;- 

'-■e   British   dominion    was  (irmly  estah- 
,.       ",'■       '       """'O'-      Doid.tle.ss    in    these   troublous 
ir.ie,  „^  n,ade  mistakes,  and  when  he  returned  to  l^n-- 
land,  he  w,.s  accused  of  cruelty  and   many  other  crimes, 
Eijuuon     '""   ■'■''-''■   :i    trial    which    lasted    seven    years 
Emp.'..        '!''  "■"'*   linnorably  accjuitted.      From   this  timJ 
the  expansion  of  the  Indian  ICmi.iro  has  been 
httle  .short  o    marvellous.     State  after  state  has  been 
added  to  the  dominions  of  the  crown.     In  some  of  these 
he  na  ive  princes  still  rule,  but   the  real  power  is  with 
the  Indian  .2:ovL'rnmc'nt. 


WARREN    HASTINGS 


■""■;    IINIIISII     I   M|.||;,  ^^^ 

'Jp  111   till-   year    iNcS   tli 


(onra- 

■ut 


.ov.n,.„.Gc„cTal  a„,l  a  ..„„„,,1  pr  s  l^ov  r  — 

^;>^S^:;is'":;:ij'"'''-'';'"--^^--e.a., 

^'"veriiid.  ■*        "'"<-"  Iiic  Kiiintry  is 

With  tht-  -nnvth  of  tcrritorv  nn,!  ,1,      • 

witlnn  the  reach  of  all     U  c  f  1. '  i  n     """''  ""'  "'"'■^' 
is  all,uvc.cl,  -these  h     '.  h  ■        '"'■'-'  "f  '''■^^"^■^i'>n 

•312.    British    South    Africa      VVI,   ►    • 
l'^'  the  third   irrcit   self  ""^    "    ''^■•^'""-■'1    to 

I'C-  furnK.,1,  hef,  r:  „  .'  V  :  '"""■'^  ^'''''^  "•'"   l'-l'''l,ly 

ony,  the  'l'nr,svi..l  r-  i '  (-i.uni^o  Kucr  Co. 

>.     ^^    "-ans^aal  Colony,  and   Rhodesia.     This  latter 
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state  is  named  after  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  man  who  first 
conceived    the   idea  of   formiiif;  a  ^reat   ]Jriti.sh   .state 

within  South  Africa,  and 
who  all  his  life  worked 
with  that  end  in  view. 
The  British  first  jjained 
a  foothold  in  South 
Africa  during  the  wars 
with  Napoleon,  when 
the  country  was  captured 
from  the  Dutch.  Suc- 
cessive conquests  over 
native  tribes,  treaties 
with  friendly  chiefs,  ex- 
peditions led  by  daunt- 
CECIL  RHODES  Icss  cvplorBrs,  and  fierce 

conflicts  with  the  Dutch 
settlers  or  lioers,  have  gradually  .sjiread  the  bounds  of 
Unli.sh  territory  until  now  it  includes  almost  the  en- 
tire southern  portion  of  the  African  continent.  The 
population  is  not  numerou.s,  there  being  only  about 
one  million  white  men  and  about  five  million  natives, 
but  settlers  are  now  besinning  to  flock  into  the  country' 
The  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  the  native  races  meets 
Uritain  here,  as  well  as  in  other  jilaces  where  she  rules 
but  the  policy  of  kindness  and  firmness  which  is  being 
carried  ()ut  in  South  Africa  will  certainly  bring  about 
the  desired  result. 

313.  Remaining  portions  of  the  Empire.  In  addi- 
tion  to  Canada,  Australia,  India,  and  South  Africa, 
Britain  has  possessions  in  all  jiarts  of  the  world  She 
is  responsible  for  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  has  possession 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  through  the  victories  of  Lord 
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KitchoncM-,  controls  the  vnilov  „f   the  Nile      m,      , 
-  ahl,.shc.l  ,  p,.o,c.ct„ratc  o.„  East   U-ntni  •  "     u" 
Africa,  with  il,„„f  l,.,if  •.,■  "-"-'"ral,  .ind  West 

Aden,  which  co„,n,a„ds  the  .nL'^uT'^  s  "" 
'n  fact  there  is  no  quarter  of  the    ,1  '"■ 

«a.^es  not «,!.,,, ;LL:St;;:.f:,r' ''- 

l^arts   „f   the^l.;n,pircr  "  '^'■""■"'*''  "''  '"  ^" 

sentiment    in    favor    of 

a   closer  union  between 

the     various     parts     of 

which  it  isconiposed.    It 

is  felt  that  where  there 

IS  siich  a  vast  extent  of 
territor)- and  where  there 
are  so  many  interests 
in  common,  much  ,i;()od 
would  result  in  many 
ways  if  a  union  of  some 
kind  were  brought  about. 
No  definite  scheme  of 
union  has  yet  been  pro- 
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loyalty  of  the  outlying  portions  of  the  I'^minre  to 
motlierland  will  not  be  lessened,  nor  will  they  hesi- 
to  ruUy  again  to  her  side,  should  ever  the  necessity 

"  Shall  we  not  throuj;li  gciod  anil  ill 
Cleave  U)  nnc  another  still  ? 
llritain's  myriad  voices  call, 
Sons,  be  welded  each  and  all 
Into  one  Impeiial  whole, 
One  witli  lirilain  heart  and  soul ! 
One  life,  one  flag,  one  Heet,  one  Throne ! 
Britons,  hold  your  own." 

TliXNVSOX. 
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APPHNDIX 

THK    liRITISH    KAII'IKE 

KKO.M    THE    LATEST   OBI  A1N.M1].[.;    STATISTICS 
_.        ^  Area  ill  Sqiiart'  Milus  P'-niilation 

The  BntUh  Empire 12.171,120       395,960,000 

KL'ROI'K 
The  liKiTisH    Isr.Es  (incliidinf;  the 

Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of  Man,  121,377         41,4S4  621 

i'-n;flan(l  ...  .                               ' 

\V.,l..s               "'°°°           3o.fc7.';i4 

.Scotland'     : /•"'              '■^•^''^" 

Ireland    .     .                    '     '     '     '  3°'°°°              ■»"»7-°°° 

European   I'ossesstons    '    '    '    '  ^''^'^            ■*"*'"'''' ^-t^' 
Gibraltar     .     .     . 

Malta  and  Gozo  .    .     '     '     '     '  ,,",                 ^^'■'^^o 

'    '    ■  '-5               ";:,o7o 

.A.SIA 
Aden  atid  I'erim,  Snkotra,  etc  ,  .r„ 

British   IJonu-o.    Labuan,  and  .Sara-  "''''° 

wak    ...  o 

Ceylon. ■^+°3'  ^'^^'^x 

Cvpru.s. -5'3[;'  3,S7<^;"9o 

IN-nKKonff    . ^-5'';!  -37-°=- 

IndiaandHurmal,       .  '     '     '     '  ■*-"  SS^oo 

S.rait.s    Settlements  and    Feudatory  ''     '  ''^•''^■"°' 

States     ... 

VVei-hai-wei    .         *°-°°°  '■^''^■''^^ 

270  7,s,ooo 

AFRICA 

Cape  Colony  ...  .,,^  _ 

Natal, with  Zululand).     .     '     '     '     '  'IZ''              '■''^'''>''° 

Orange  KiverColonv.     .     .     '     '  jst'fi                 '^'''''''° 

Transvaal  Colony  .'.     .         '     '     '  ,t   ,:„               :°/-^°^ 
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Khodesia 

lJ;isutoland 

West  AfriLa  (( iambia,  Sierra  I 
(iokl  Coast,  and  Laj^os) 

Mauritius,  i:lc 

Seychelles  Islands.  .  . 
Central  Africa  Protectorate 
Kast  Africa  I'rotectorate 
Nijieria  i'rotectorate  .  . 
West  Africa  Protectorate 
Central  Africa  (Uganda) 


Arta  in  .'rnjuart  Y, 
643.000 

S7,2oo 

i,oS5 

148 

SJS.ooo 

270.000 

30,000 
5.S,ooo 


AMERICA 


The  Dominion  of  Canada 
Newfoundland    .... 

Labrador 

West  India  Lslands     .     . 
Honduras 


3.606.54c, 
42.734 

I  J0,00Q 
I  2.329 

7o^'2 


Hrltish  Guiana 


I*opuIaiiiin 

1.350,000 
218.324 

J.650.000 
3X0,040 

20.275 
1 .000,000 

:.  500.000 

J. 000,000 

500,000 

1,000.000 


S.390,740 

208,000 

4.106 

i.442,.S2<; 

31471 


109,000       (e.st.)  286.484 


Al'.STRALA.SIA 
Commonwealth  of  .Australia         .     .         2,973,076  3,788,310 

New  Zealand 104,471  815,820 


LSLANDS 


South  Sea  Islands  .  . 
Indian  Ocean  Islands 
.Atlantic  Islands      .     , 


22,311 

1,085 
4,894 


330,000 

401,146 

25,140 
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Aiadia.     Sec  Nova  Scotia. 

Aciuscd  men  allowed  to  have  lawyer* 

344 . 
Addison .  Joseph,  a86. 
itsops  Faille.,  translated  hy  Henry  I 

5a    prmu-d  byCaxton.  ,46. 
Afghan  W  ar,  ihe,  ,i,?o,  j,,. 
Africa,   British  South.  act,ui»itirn   and 

prowth  i.f.  377.  378. 
ARincourt,  battle  of,  i.i-i. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Treaty  of.  ^oi. 
Alabama  Claims,  ,is7- 
Albert.  Prirne  Consort,  .ijig. 
Alfred  the  Great.   Statue    of  (frontia- 
piece):  rei^n  of.  34-37;  hi.  work  for 
his  kingdom,  25  ; 
America,  discovered  \y  Columbus,  160: 
vnya^re  of  the  Cabi>t?t,  ih,,  ;  visited  hy 
Irobiiher.    to,%;  visited   by    Kaleigh. 
8FQ,  aao;  founding  of  I'l\  mouth,  aao  ; 
of  Pennsylvania.  ■.„  :  Fngli^H  ^nins 
in  America  during-  Anne's  reii?n,  aSg  ; 
dunnffihe  rei^rn  of  (.Jeorffe  II.,  31,6-9. 
See  Colonies  and  L'uiteJ  States. 
Amiens,  Peace  of.  3^8. 
Angevins.  name,  64  ;  ffenealoRy  of.  ,aw  ; 

—  empire  of  Henry  1 1. 
Angles.  14. 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  begins,  ^f, ;   ^8 

4».  ,S4'  ends,  60. 
Anjou.  56. 

Annapolis  (in  Nova  Scotia).  101 
Anne,  character  and  portrait.  j»s:  her 

fayorites,  atjo,  391. 
Anneof  Cleves,  174,  175. 
Anne  of  Denmark,  picture,  ?i7. 
Anselm.  Archbishop,  4.^.  50.    ,^i. 
Arabs,  their  treatment  ofpilgrims.  47, 
Archer,  English,   picture,    109;    archers 
at  Crecy.  108,   109  ;  at  Agincourt.  130. 
Armada,  thelnvii.cible.  300,  304;  picture 

of  the.  303. 
Arthur,  King,  legends  of,  n.  61,  -4.  7, 

8a,  96.  101.  m6. 
Arthur,  nephew  of  King  John.  82. 
Arthiir,Ron  of  Hciir\  VII..  njg,    167 
AuguMine,  Saint ;  preaches  Chrisiianitv 

in  England.  17.  18. 
Australia,  discovered  bv  Captain  Cook 
.its;   eit.^blishment  of   the  Common- 
wealth of.  373. 

BTlai'ava.  battle  of.  i^^. 
B.-1II.  John,  picture  of.    ,,(.  ,,.,. 
Ballads,  lof,  ma:  balladofCht'vy  Chase. 

ia.s;inHuenreof  the  Robin  Hood.  14-  ■ 

Sir  Walter  Scott's.  3  56, 
Baltic,  battle  of  the,  ij8. 


B«lliol.John,9-. 
Bannockl.urn,  batti    of,  104.  ,o< 
••  Harebones  Parliamenl,  '  346 
Baronet.  i,H. 

Baslille.  picture  of  the.  ?aj 

Hayeiix,    tapestry.    56:"    ni,-tures    fr  .m 

the.  3».  3.,.  .,,,,  ,-. 
Be.coQ.fieM,   Benjamin  Di.raeli.  LorJ 

.io.t. 
neauclerc.  ,.;   50.     .See  Henrv  I 
Hecket,  li„.,n.-,s  .Nearly  man.ur  of  hfe. 

66.6;:.oMtrMw..h  Henry  II..  6-.;, 

p  Lture.  70  ;  murder  of,  71  ;  yj  ■  , ,., 
McJe.  the  \enerable.  i.;.j,  ^' 

HeJtofd,  John.  Duke  of.  Protector    ,,. 

M.S.  ■    "■ 

BeKirarJ.  increase  of  and  law,  again.t, 

Berevoience..    orieinared    hv    Edward 
iV..  145  :  abolished  hv   Rtthard    III 
Mo;    revived    by     Henry    VII.,    ,,s. 
favored  by  James  I.,  .,8  ;  a  form  of' 
1.4  ;  vetoed  hy  I'arliament,  ij, 

Ben,tal    the  Prince  of,  307, 

Iteowull.   is-17. 

Bihle.  translated  hy  Wiclif,  ,  ,8  ■  sold  1„ 
Gerrnany.    ,4,;   j,,   „|j  f„^[jj        . 
England,  .46;  translated  bv  Tvndale 
.7T  ;  translated  in  time  of  Ja„,e.   J 
.14 1  copy  presented   10  Charles    II., 

"Bill'ofRiitbts  "-■ 
Black   Death.   1 


;  effect  1 


einage. 


Black  Hole  if'calculta.  .107 

Blake,  Admiral  Robert,  picture  of  medal 

Blenheim,  battle  of.  aSq.  too. 
Bloemfontein.  entered  by  Lord  Roberts. 

Blois',  57. 

Blondel,  75. 

"  Bloody  Assizes."  the.  jW. 

Blucher  Field .Marshall.at  Waterloo.  ,„ 

Blue-Coat     School."        See     Christ  s 

Hospital. 
Board    .schools    established,     ,M.      .See 

r.ducation. 
Boer  War,  Ihr.    /-o-  if.--. 
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IK.leyn.   Anne,   early   life  of,  167,    16S  : 
marries  Henry  \'in.,  i6y;ii  executed, 
•  7.1:  »7.l.  i8j. 
Bonaparte,    Joseph,      3*9.      Sec     aUo 

Napoleon. 
Border  warfare,  K4,  1J.5. 
BoBton,  in  the  begrinning  of  the  American 

Revolution,  315- 
Bosworth  Field,  battle  of,  ly. 
Bolhwell,  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of,  197. 
Boyne,  battle  of  the,  380. 
Braddock,  General,  305. 
Brandon,  Charles,  164,  167,  180. 
Bright,  John.3,S3. 

Uritam.  early  knowtedf^e  of,  1  ;  Caesar's 
invasion  of,  3 ;  Caesar'!i  landinir  in 
(picture),  3  ;  harassed  by  Scuts,  Picta 
and  Saxons.  9.  13;  grains  and  loss 
from  Roman  rule,  11;  described  by 
Bede,  m 
British  Empire,  groffth  and  extent  of, 

.if',?. 
British  Empire,  Map  of.  37 1 ;  chang^e  of 
fcelini;  in  Enjjrland  towards  colonies, 
3?''  37X'-  other  possessions  of  the, 
378.  379  ;  growth  or  Imperial  sentiment 
•I'?- 
British  King-s,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 

History  ot.  60. 
British  North  America  Act,  authorizes 
the   formation    of    the    Dominion    of 
Canada,  374, 
Britons,  the,   Caesar's  account  ot.  4-7  ; 
coracles    of,  (picture).    5;    under  the 
Romans,     9-1 1  ;     "Groans     of    the 
Brit,.ns,''  la ;  killed  or  expelled  by  the 
Saxons,  1 3 ;  descendants  of,  96. 
Bruce,  Robert.  King  of  Scotland,  con- 
test  with    Edward    I..   99;   besieges 
Stirlinjf  Castle,    104 ;    wins    at   Ban- 
nockburn,  105. 
Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  Duke  of, 

aaa. 
Bimker  Hill,  battle  of.  316. 
Bunyan,  John,  portrait  of,  356, 
Burgoyne,  General,    his    lurreniicr    at 

Saratoga,  31?. 
Burke,  Edmund.  .I14  !  33.?. 
Burleigh,  William  Cecil.  Lord,  19^,  igy. 
Burning  at  the  stake,  the  first,  laj.   See 

Persecution. 
Burns,  Robert,  ,3,1s- 
By.  Danish  word  for  town,  2,5. 


Cabal  Ministry,  the.  a.^g. 

Cabinet,  jya.  398,  399. 

Cabot,  John  and  Sebastian,  160. 

Cadi^,  hrake  at,  aoi,  103. 

Caedmon,  early  English  poet.  18.  19. 

Caesar,  Julius,  160.     See  Britain. 

Calais,  captured  bv  Edward  IM  ,  io<^ 
110;  palace  of  Henry  VHI.,at,  164. 
165:  England  loses.  187.  18S. 

Calendar,  correction  of  the.  310. 

Cambridge.  University  of,  "admits  Dis- 
senters. 3«8. 


Campbell.  SirColin.  1^6. 
Camperdowr,  destruction  of  the  Dull  h 

ricet  at,  3a6. 
Canada,    the    conquest    of,    305,    306 ; 

Quebec  taken  by  General  Wolfe.  306 ; 

attitude  of .  during  England's 

war  with  the  American  Col.mies.  317  ; 
Upper  and  Lower ,  373  ;  British 

North  Ameriia  Act,  374. 
Canning,  George,  3J9.30. 
Canning,    LorJ,    Governor-General    of 

India  dunng^  the  Mutiny,  3.^'^. 
Cannon,  first  used  at  Crccy,  109;  picture 

of,  131; of  the  state  under  control 

of  the  kmg,  15.5, 
Canterbury    Cathedral,     scene     of     A 

Beckets  murder,  with  picture.  70,  71  ; 

penance  of  Henry  II.,  at,  71. 
Canterbury  Tales.  ■  ig,   uo;  picture  of 

pilgrims,  i3o;printed  by  Caxton,  146. 
Canute,  37-^9. 
Cape  Colony,  377, 
Castles     built     by    N'ormans,     39,    41  ; 

piiture.  4o;dt.>stroyeu,  65. 
Catholics,    in    Eng;land     under    Henry 

VIII.,    170,    171;    under    Mary.    184: 

under  Elizabeth,    190,    tgi,    198,  ao^ ; 

under  James  I.,  313.  214,  ai6;  under 

Charles   I.,    333;  under    Charles  II., 

357,   iCn;   under  James    II.,    367-370: 

under  William  III.,  373;  Gordon  riots. 

.119,   3ao; in   Ireland   allowed  to 

vote  for  mrmbcrs  of  I  rish  Parliament. 

sas:  Catholic  Emancipation  Act.  139; 

disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 

Cavalier,  picture  of  a,  335. 

Cawnpore,  massacre  at.' 355;  memorial 
at,  356. 

Caxton,  William.  145-147;  fac-simiieof 
his  printm^,  146. 

Cecil,  Sir  \Vil1iam.    See  Burleigh. 

Chamberlain,  Joseph,  379. 

Charge  of  the  Ligh  t  Brigade.  354. 

Charles  I.,  his  theory  of  the  "divine 
right."  3Jt  :  treachery  in  regard  to  his 
marriage,  aaa  ;  appearance  and  char- 
acter,  aaj;  portrait.  333;  his  illegal 
taxation ;  234:  rules  without  Parlia* 
ment.  aaS ;  revives  the  Star  Chamber 
and  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 
a38  ;  persecutes  the  Puritans,  aag  ;  de- 
mands "ship-money,  ■  330  ;  forces  the 
Prayer  Book  on  Scottish  Presbyterians 
330;  calls  the  "Long  Parliament." 
331;  has  trouble  in  Ireland,  a3i-a3i; 
tries  to  arrest  members  of  Parliament, 
a.j4 ;  Civil  war,  3.36 ;  his  execution,  338 ; 
picture  of  his  trial,  339. 

Charles  IL,  seeks  the  throne  during  the 
Commonwealth.  343-344 ;  becomes 
king,  3.S3-3.S5:  his  portrait,  3.^4:  his 
character  and  court,  355 ;  persecutes 
Dissenters  and  Quakers,  356-3,57  ;  is 
kind  to  Rufferrrs  by  the  great  fire. 
a,sfi;  robs  the  Treasury.  360  ;  is  plotted 
against,  361  ;  his  death,  363. 
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lender,       attempl.     t„     ,,,,'      1; 
Charle.  V.,   .he  E„,p.„,.  .i,^',^  ,^ 

Charter,  of  llenry  I.. .,.  8* :  of  St..nl,.« 

s-:ot  Rich.rd  1.. :  J  ,■  of  ;:„„  'S ;:;; 

.^rdedb,  John,  Sj  ;   Magna  Ihar  , 

Char,,'",;, '°''°  ""•■''•  "5-«;-  s.; 

ChartiNta,  151,  3^2, 
tha,ham.  LorX    Sec  Wi  liam  Pin 
Lhaucer,  with  por,rail,  ,,„,  no, 
Chettcr.  orCasira.8. 

thid.lahorand  lawagaio.,,  ,,,. 
Children,  hanhtrealmenl of,  lu    „, 
China,  Opium  War  wi,t,  3-,,     ■"''''■ 
Chr,.,ianily  preached   in    Eoitland    by 

rl'trl^k'!"":""'  "  '  '"   '"'"'"'  '"  ^'• 

Chrisi  8  Il'os'pi,,].  ,-,.  ,^ 

Church,     the,    early    and     mejiacval  ■ 
nche.    of,     „,     „  .      iKn„ran<:e    of 
Ih.    pneil.    in    Alfred.    ii,.„  i""'    I 
port.  William  Rufu.and  i>  phmJ^M    j 
*'y  h""*  4.1-45:  supports  Hf  I  rv  I 

with    «";""«"  "'■  V'    '"I"  •   I'""'' 
with.   8j.  83:  neKlects  the  poor,  lu 

..7:  wealth  of.  -»i  encourage.  Men'; 

/;   '"  '?;«.'■«  "•■■  "Pon   France,  i,,,- 

(the  building)  a.  a  refuge,    ijg:  the 

frolestanl  Reformation  5f,  ,"  ,.T. 

En';;KhU"-  i?"-"""?  ''"''  °f  '■>»' 
the  fcngli.h  Prayer  Book,  .j»  ,  au- 
thority of, he  poperes,oredby  >;,,rv 
i»4  ;  hnal  leparation  from  Ch..rcli  „( 
Rome  by  Elizabeth,  ,^;  number  of 
niember.in  time  of  Elizabeth,",! 

P  ri^anf.nVp^'^i?-  ?"  '^>'-">'- 
Puritan,  and  Presbyterians, 

Church    of    Ireland,    disestablishment. 

,1,».    See  Calholics  and  Ireland. 

Civil  wars,   between  Stephen  and  Ma- 

«4-8«,  of  the  Roses,  140-14,,  ir,  ,ec  - 
between    Charles  1.  and  Parliament' 

t'^;;e'"dk;a"te'r.'  ''"■'"'  s-"-  se*; 

■;Co.ur  de  Lion."    See  Richard  I. 
Coinage,  punishment  of  coiners  dehas. 

r.^nii'    "'PJ''Pnl''ed  by    Henry    II.. 

esidebasedby  Henry  VIII..  ,;i: 
Colin,  colonia.  q. 
Colonial  expansion,  363. 
^'ri'j'  i"  *"""??■    See  America  and 

United  M,„„,    England  s  feehng  tc^ 

wards,  3,3.  3, ,,,,6.3,,.  ,,,,3.,,^   ■* 
Columbus,  Chri.iopher,  160. 
Commons.     See  Parliament 
Commonwealth,    time  of.   2„.,f6:  pic. 

tureDf.ealof,  245. 


•■Conre..or."    the 

Contes.or. 
Con.Ui.;inopl..  captured  by  the  1  urk,. 


■See    Edward     the 


Convent.,    early    wealth    of. 
'Vlon«a,eries. 


See 


Copenhagen    Sattle  of,  ,48 
Coracle,  of  early  Uriion..  piuure    , 
Corn.law.,  and  repeal  of,   „,.      '  '■ 
Cornwalli.,  General  Lord  "1- 
Corona,ion  chair,  pic, urc  gX 
Corpo,a,ion  Act.  repeal  of,  3  iS. 
Corunna.  baltleof.  3,„.  " 

Cojlume    picures  of.  in   the    time    of 

r,jT*'«'  ■''■  i'-  '"  ""  """  ">  Rich- 
ard I..  81 :  in  the  i,^,h  century  ,40 •  in 
the  time  of  Henry  \  11  ,,'  .  ?n '11^- 
.im.  of  Elizabe,h.'i,4  „■,  -Mkr.l' 
th.  time  of  Charlc.  I  .  44,  i^  th^ 
■  im.of  Charles  II. 46,:  '  '  '"  "" 
Co.tume  in  time  of  (.urge  I..  4g., :  in 
timcot  Oeorgc  II..  ,,„  ■    v  .  in 

Court  oflligh  Commi,,ion,  44»  4,, 
Courts,  crueltyof  the.  6;  ;  of  the  barons' 
73i  di.trict  court,  of  llenrv  II     -,'■ 
reguire  the    Engli.h   language,  H!  ^ 
unlairne.a  of,  159.  K   .    114. 

<-  ovenantera,  the.  .87. 
I  owton  Moor,  baltle  of.  <o. 

.hJ'a-  ^''t''i'l'"P  Thomas.compile. 

■  he   Book   of  Common    Prayer     ,-8  ■ 

burned  at  the  slake.  i«6.  '    ' 

Crccy.  ba„leof.  ,08,  109;  re.ul,  of.  1,1. 

114.  ijo.  174. 
Crimean  War.  353.  3^4. 
Cromwell.  Oliver,   altempt,  to  sail   ,0 
'Imerica.  44o:  his  -  Iron.ide..'  1,6; 
command,    the     armv.     457  ■    seizes 
C harles  I. .  ,,H ;  hold,  ihlef  power,  a,  1 
a4.:pic,ure.  443;  hi.  Irish  campaign. 
J,f;  ^•i^:?"">'  campaign,  .43:  dia- 
soh  es  Parli.men,,  444 1  becomes  Lord 
Prolecor,   446;  increases    the    naval 
power  of  England.  ,47,  protect,  the 
Walden.es.  n8 1  permits  the  return  of 
he  Jews,  la  kind  !o  the  Quakers,  44,: 
last  years,  death  and  burial,  4,0,  a" 
his  body  beheaded.  a.«.  ' 

Cromwell,  Richard   a^i 
Cromwell.  Tho,^,,a.  with  portrait    ,-4 
17,4.  "^  '4- 

Crossbowmen.  Genoese,  at  CrJ-cy.  wi,h 


pictur 


108. 


Crusades.  46^48 ;  effigy  of  a  crusader 
47  :  connection  with  the  legend  ol  the 
Holy  Grail.  7,,;  Richard  I.  as  a 
crusader,  78.  7,;  the  children's  cm. 
sade,  9,1.  94:  gain  from,  94,9,:  1,4. 

Culloden,  battle  of,  304. 

Curfew,  41. 

naCama,  ifii, 

I>ane..  haras.  England.  ,0,  .,.4,;  com. 
ing  of  the,  picture,  4,;  as  king,  of 
KngUnd.  47.49:  descendants  of.  97. 

Parien  Company,  the,  487. 

uatiiiey,  Henry  Smart,  Lord,  196. 


Sa.!'"  1  ■ 


,.:•  -i- 
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Dauphin,  French,   invited  to   ful«  Env> 

lanJ,  K7. 
l>L-\j]aiation,   of  Rights,   J71  ;  of   Inde- 

pcndL-ncc,    AmcrlLJi),    jiti^xf    IniluU 

Kence.  ,iiH. 
"  Delenaer  ot  the  Faith,'  167.  17^. 
Defoe.  Daniel,  ^6^. 
"  Drterted  Villaue,''  .117. 
Detlingen.  battle  uf.  io». 
Dickena,  Charles,  portrait  of,  yt.^- 
DiL-tatoroverhni;liahUnguaire,  Samuel 

Johnion..m. 
Dicttonar)'.  compiled  by  Johnaon.  .3,14- 
Directorate,  in  Frante,  .(17. 
Diacovvriea  of  Columbus,    the   C'al>otn, 

and    Vasco    da    (Jama,    i6o-i6j  ;    of 

Drake,  loi ;  of  Ralcitch  and  Frobisher, 

305:  of  Captain  Cook,  37.^. 
"Divine  ri({ht,''the  beh'et  of  Jamenl.. 

116,  J17  :  of  Charles  I.,  jj*;  i>(J.Tiini 
II.,  lb-, 
Doutclas  tamily,  115. 
Dover,  cliffs,  pictureof,  1. 
Drake,  Sir   Francis,  with   picture,   joi  ; 

vice  admiral,  aot ;  sot. 
I>re!is,  expense  of,   in  Eh'zabcih's  time. 

DruidM,  the,  5-7. 

Dudley,  Lord  Guilford,  iR-iSj.  >8b. 

I>udley.  Robert,    Sec  Leicester, 

Dunbar,  battle  of  34.'^. 

Duncan,  Admiral,  3i6. 

Dunkirk.    acq\iired    by    Enfflanil,    a47  '■ 

Du  Qu«ne,  Fort  (in  America).  .105-6. 

Durham  Cathedral,  picture,  .^o. 

Durham,      Lord.       sent      to      Canada, 

recommends  the  union  of  Upper  and 

Lower  Car.ada.  .174- 
I^wellinifH,  of  Hritons,  4,  9;  of  Romant 

in  Britain,  9  ;  of  Saxonn  (piiture).  15  ; 

of  rich  and  p*ior  in  Elizabeth's  time, 

1 4.1- 195- 


East  India  Company,  ^,  ,176.  .177. 

Ecclesiastical  I  Iiatory,  ao ;  translated  hy 
Alfred  the  Great.  36. 

Edgehil).  battle  of.  33b. 

Education,  convent  achooU  in  •arly 
FnKlnnd-  '<».  '*  I  encouraKedhy  Alfred 
the  Great,  J5.  z6  l  board  schools  estab- 
lished, .i<sS.     See  Learnintf. 

Edward  I.,  at  prince,  91 :  ?»e>  on  a 
crusade,  93  :  his  representative  Parlia- 
ment, 96;  conquers  Wales  and  gives 
it  a  prince,  96,  97:  triei  to  conquer 
Scotland,  97-''''!  banishes  the  Jews, 
99,  100;  deatli.  iK). 

Edwnrd  II..  favorites  of,  104,  losjls  de- 
posed, in.s-  "*■ 

Edward  III.,  marches  aijfainst  Scotland, 
106!  scfksthe  French  crown,  107-111. 

Edward  IV.,  accession,  141,  143;  loses 
the  snpportof  Warwick,  144;  portrait, 
144:  i^  restored  to  the  crown,  144; 
orii^inates  "benevolences,"  145;  149. 


Edward  v.,  148-151  :  in  the  Tower. 
picture.  1,(1  ;  impersonated  by  War- 
beck,  1C7. 

Ldward  Vl.,  birth,  17.1;  itx  I  eharacler. 
176:  portrait,  17;;  hears  Latimer 
preach,  177;  Pra>er  Ijook  of,  178; 
eitablir>heH  schootn,  179.  tSo;  his  will 
and  death,  itti  ;  bin  cou'icil,  pic- 
ture, 1-9. 

Fdward  VIL,i69. 

Kdwnrd  the  Confessor,  becomes  king, 
30  :  promises  hit.  crown  to  William  of 


j3:  b, 


indy,  3< 
lilds   W. 


estminstcr     Abbey, 


Etfheft,  '  KinK  of  the  EnKli^h.'ji; 
drives  away  the  Danen.  (4. 

Elba,  ,|io. 

Eliot,  John,  349. 

r.li/abeth,  birth  and  early  life,  i7t.  175, 
181.  i8j,  186,  188;  portrait,  189;  acces- 
sion, 189;  declares  herself  a  Protes- 
tant, 190;  ii  crowned,  nfo,  igi;  is  car- 
ried in  state,  picture,  191  ;  her  difficuU 
till,  191,  19.1;  manner  uf  living  in  her 
reign,  t9.t>  19.^!  conduct  toward  Mary 
of  Scotland,  i9<-ioo;  excommunicated, 
>o.^  ;  English  devotion  to,  aui;;  Eliza- 
bethan literature,  ao5-ao8;  chai'acter, 

Eli7.abeth  (of  York).  Lancasterand  York 

united    by    her    marriage    to    Henry 

VII,.  with  her  portrait,  njft. 
Emma,  37  ;  marries  Canute.  39,  .10. 
EmpresH  of  India,  Victoria  proclaimed 

J>>.  ,1S7- 
England)  early  connection   of    Ireland 

with,  3.1'  ;  condition  of,  ^31. 
"English  'nd  Spaniards, "  18b. 
"English  Pale."  73. 
Epitaph  of  Charles  IL,  3,^5. 
Essays  of  Elia.  ,i,i6. 
Essex,  Robert  Devereux.  Earl  of,  a.ii. 
Evesham,  battle  of,  91-93- 
"  Exclusion  Bill,"  36J. 
Excommunication,  70;  ot   John,  81;  of 

Luther,  167  ;  of  Henry  VlH.,  171  ;  of 

Elizabeth,  303. 


Factories,  first  built,  xt.V>  law  regulating 
children's  labor  in,  343, 

Faerie  Queene.  306. 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  317, 

Famine,  in  Ireland,  35,1. 

Favorites,  of  Edward  IL.  104,  105;  of 
James  I..  317,  218;  of  Anne,  39^1,  391. 

Fawkes,  Guv,  ar6. 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  t,s9.  t6o. 

Feudalism,  in  England  under  the  Con- 
queror, 37.  38;  affected  by  .ventage 66; 
by  the  CruNadcs,  94.  9t  ;  hv  Cr^cy, 
iM  ;  by  the  Black  Death,  ira:  disap- 
pearance of,  i5,s;  remains  of,  in  France, 


Fire-ships.  204. 
Fisher,  Bishop  John, 


I  i 
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FUnJem.  ally  of  En^lnnd,  107  :  fme 
weavinjfiiiiradutcd  from,  lu;  (.'«)( t.m 
liviiiiciii.  14^. 

Floddcn  Field,  bailie  ..f,  rt.4, 

Florcn,,  .  iherettiifeof  Greeki  jn,  166. 

Forth  (Kiverl.<(. 

Foth*rint(ay  t  atllf.  joo. 

Fraruc.  MibJued  by  Catar.  .  ;  Enirii«li 
[K>iaewiuns  in,  7.1  j  Ennlish  posiiet- 
iinna  m.  forfeited  by  J.ilin.  flj  ;  thc 
HundredVeart  War.  h-t-iiH;  J.>an,if 
Arcideliveranceof.  14.V148;  Entfland 
fcari  betominy  a  province  of,  lyti; 
inHurnci;  ..f.  on  English  literature  in 
■rll"' "  'i"ie.  »*^;  opposes  Maria 
iheresa.  joj;  French  power  in  India, 
.107;  rccojni^es  American  Indepcnd- 
enre,  ,117;  declares  war  aflrajust  Ehk- 
rand,  ij.v     See  Rt-volntion.  French. 

rranciB  I.,  kinirot  France.  164-166. 

rrannall..  hin^  of  France,  iq?.  196. 

Frederick  the  C'ircat.  104. 

Freedom  ot  the  prcsui  jjj, 

"Freeman,  Mrt.,"  ai,i. 

French  Ian  (tuatre.  spoken  at  the  Fnulinh 
court.  60;  romance  brouRht  to  En(f. 
land.  60:  learned  by  the  Eniflish.  100  j 
English  borrows  words  ("rom.  loo; 
Frenchmen  le.irn  EnKlii^h,  100. 

Frobisher,  Martin,  im,  ao.^. 

Froissart,  110, 
Frontenac.  Fort,  ,iu6. 


Gama,  Vascod,-j,  161,  ,f,j, 

Ciaveston,  Fier»,  rD4. 

GrJdes,  Janet,  aio. 

GerealoRy,    of  Norman    kinfeM,    6^;   of 

Angevins,   1*2 ;    of  Lancaster.    York. 

and  Tudor  sovereigns.    1,114;   "f   'he 

Tudors,   jio;   ot   the   Stuarts,  jqi;  pt 

the  flanoverians,  ■'-• 
Geneva  award.  357. 


Genoese     crossbowmen, 


pcture. 
I.  7''. 


Gentleman,  tlie  knight  thi-  i^ 

Geoffrey  of  Aiijou,  56.  54,  (14. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  60.  74. 

George    I.,  accession,  with  picture,  J94  ; 

his  treatment  of  James  Edward'n  iiup> 

porters,  jyb;  his  absence  from  cabinet 

meetings.  399. 

George     II..    accession.     399;    opposes 

^^'alpole.  .^oo  ;  portrait,  .-joi ;  figlus  at 

Peltingen,  30*  ;  bin  impopnlarity,  toq, 

George  III.,  as   Prince  of  Wales,  100; 

accession,    character,    with    portrait, 

.in;  his  persistency  in  the  American 

Revolution,   ,114,    ^is;    acknowledges 

the  independence  of  the  l*nited  States. 

317!  opposes  rcliifiout  freedom,  ^ib; 

regency    of  his   son,    .^.ji ;   literature 

during  his  reign.  ,l:;4.3.i6. 

George  I\..as  regent,  xt.f.  accession, 

character,  with  portrait,  337, 
"George  Etiot,"  .166. 
George,  Saint,  384. 


Giliraltar.  jy,, 

Gladstone.  William  Ewa,  1.  with  pul.tre. 

AV^-.Sft,!.  .i"4. 
OI«stotihiiry,  abiding  place  of  the  Molv 

Grail,  ^^,  ' 

I'lobe  Theatre,  picture.  i<>« 
Glo.jCMter,    Uiike  of,     uncle    o(     Henry 

*  I.,  I  u. 
Godwin.  >:arl  of  Wesiex.  ,,.,. 
"I'tJlden    Aire  of  English   I.iicralure   ' 

toh 
Goldsmith.  Oliver,  ,sv 
Gordon,  Lord  lieorge,  gso. 
(.•orduD  riols,   jn,,  po. 
Government,    origin   of    -onu-    modern 

customs  of,  J9(). 
"Grand  Kemonstrancc.  \n  j. 
Great    Kritain,    iormatii>ri    ot  (he  kinir- 

dom,  aHN.  " 

'"reat  Commoner."     See  William  Pill, 
interest  in  the  <.!d  kn 


iedge.  If.:. ;  Greek  s 
lish  clergy,  i6<i, 
'and.  ■ 


irned  by  the  Ung 


vilh  portrait.  180.  181; 
»er.  iSj;  her  twelve 
.Mary  signs  her  death 


Gregory.  Pope,  17. 
Grendef.  i,s.  '6. 
Grey.  Lady  Jane 

»«nt  to  the  T 

days'  reign,  i8j 

warrant.  1H6. 
"Groans  of  the  Britons, 
Guilds,  19,^,  J06. 
Gunpowder   Plot,   with 

conspirators,  J14-J16. 
"Guy  Fawkes'  l>ay."  j 


Habeas  Corpus  Act,  j6,i. 

Hampden.    John,    attempt    to    sail    to 

America,    anf,   refuses   to  pay  unjust 

taxes,    with    portrait,    j 30 ;   killed  in 

battle.  J  ^7. 
Hanging  Stones,  -. 
Hanover,  fears  ot  George  H,  for,  ayq; 

his  interest  in.  ion  England  free  from. 

3j6;  House  of  Hanover,  genealogy  of, 

Harbingers.  166. 

HarHcur,    besieged    by    Henry  V..    iio; 

Harold,  Earl  ot  Wessex,  in  Normandy, 
31.  3a  ;  at  the  battle  of  Senlac.  34-36. 

HastinKs,  battle  of.     See  Senlac. 

Hastings.     Warren.     First     Governor- 
General  of  India,  376, 

Havelock.  General,  306. 

Hawke.  Lord,  308. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  aoa. 

Henry  I.  (Bcaiiclcrc)  receives  silver  from 
hi*  father.  4i.  43  ;  accession  and  char- 
acter. 51  :invadea  and  conquers  Norm* 
andy.  ,S2  ;  punishes  coincrtt  and  regu> 
tales  "purveying,"  53:  his  severe 
taxation,  54;  marriage  55:  loses  his 
son,  ,<;.<!;  plans  for  Matilda  to  succeed 
him,  .s6;  death,  ^6. 
Henry  II,  (Plantagenet),  64;  destroys 
cas*'e».   61  :  refi'rms  the  cninagr,  ft  j  ; 


•tm,^  ■■' w  iimim. 


iefii«^-i:-«  . 


■■*f,-        -__■^^^:=.  •■„?' 
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Wilh  ;i  Mc<kcr.  ft.,.;.;  hin  p«n«m-«  Mt 
l.anu-rl..,ry  7,;  Hulnluei.  part  of  Ir,- 
land     7i;    hi.    ludu.il    reformi,    j , ; 

H.riry    rll      the  fir.t  chilj  hm|r,  with 
picture  of  hiM  lorunation.  8.*.  4.1  j  dt- 
mundii  in..iu.y   to    ■uiure  the  Sicihan 
(town,  yt  ;  oppoMii  du  Monlfort  and 
th«  othrr  h»tonn.  <>,..,., ;  building  dur- 
m»  hi.  ftfurn.  picture,  yj. 
"u'"''iJVu^"^'*"'-""  ^y  Parliament.  ■>■; 
hit  Wclnh  campaiirn,  wj-i^:  tnaku 
war  upon    FranL'«<,     1141  portrait    .-f 
Henry  .-ind  \ua  court.  1*4  j  hi.  relations 
With  his  son.  1)61  death  ivh.  1*8. 
.  "7      "/•  P"""-  '  "•.  •  '7  :  |teiiero»fty 
to   hie    toen.    ,j8;    partially   cuiiouera 
France.  .,.^i,»:  death,  ,,j. 
Henry  V[...mhappycliitdhotHl.m,  134; 
hii    French  land..     ..u-1.18:    become. 
inaane.  .jq;  captured  by    the  Farl  of 
Warwick.  ni;depo»ed,  14*;  restored. 
U4:impriNoiifd.  14^. 
H.nry    VII     betrothed  lo  the  daughter 
of  Edwnr.l   IV.  of  Vork.  1^1  ;  wina  at 
Bosworth  Field  and    !•  crowned,  hj  • 
portrait.    i,0;     methods    of     raiiinir 
money,  ny.  is^:  doe.  not  aid  Culum- 
bui.  r.end-1  the  Cabols.  160;  chapel  of. 
picture.  161. 
Henry  VIM.,  early  traiti.  with  portrait. 
161.164;    meets   Francii  near  Calain, 
164:  hiB  intcrc!it  in    the  Kenaiaiance, 
itob;  bc-comea"  Defender  of  the  Failh."' 
167;   hi»   atruiffrlo   f'T  a  divorce  from 
Katharine  and  his   marriatfe  to  Anne 
Holeyn,  167-170;  hii  persecutioni,  i-o. 
171;  aei-ja  the    nnialler  monasterlea. 
Jehasee    the    coinage.     171  ;  executes 
Anneand  mames  Jane  Seymour,  i~i : 
marries  Anne  of  Clevea.  174;  divorces 
her,    175;  his  will,  ,-,,.  ,77.  ,80.  18^  j 
planned  a   marriaire  for  his  ton  with 
Mary  Queen  of  Sc.its.  iq,. 
Hill,    Rowland,  introduces  Penny  Post- 

atfc.  .wo 
History    of  British  kinffs,   60;  history 

written.  60.  101.  10*. 
Holland,  the  PIlK^rims'  refuge,  lao;  rela- 
tions   wrth    England   during  the   Pro- 
tectorate. J47. 
Holy  Orinl.   legend  of.  74;  connection 

with  tht;  crusades.  7^, 
Holy  Land,  ruled  by  Arabs.  46,  4-  ;  ruled 

byTurkB.4S,  -H.  Q,,  ,^6. 
"Home  Rule."  for  Ireland.  t6o. 
Hood.  Robin,  ballads  of,   10,  ;   their  in- 

fluencc  on  the  English  people,  147. 
Hooper.  John.  Bishop.  186. 
"Hotspur."  Harry  Percy,  so-called.  iji|, 

Howard.  Admiral,  aoa,  acq, 

Hud<;nn  Ray.  jq*. 

Hundred    Year,'   War.    cause.     „>7  ;    in 

time   •(  Edward    III..     m>7.i  i  1  ; '  115  ; 

ends.  I -18 :  effects  of.  :  ?;,  i  ii 


blished  in.  joHj  Sepoy  Mutiny. 
U7i  tjurcn  Victoria  becomes  Em- 
■»'•  3.^;  (he  acquisition  and  ex- 


"  InclosinK.'  I7J,  it".  «7«J. 
Indvpendeni..  gu  to  America,  ssi :  In  lh« 

war  between   Charles    1.    and    Parlia- 

nii-nt,  ^,(8,  J41. 
India,  the  English  in,  .io6j  Engliah  rule 

■stablished    m     t.M-    v.......    m. ..:_.. 

.I.14-.W7i 

prstaof.  3.^7;  ine  acquii. 

pansion  of    the    Emoire  of,  17(1,    17;; 

pretent  goiernment  in.  377  ;'  benefits 

ijf  Hnlish  rule  in.   177. 
Inquisition.    iH^. 
frierdict.  Ji.hri  3  kingdom  placed  under, 

Inventions,  steam  engin*  and  machines 
for  spinning  and  weaving,  i^j  j  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  35,,  ;„j. 
Ireland,  early  churches  and  schools  in, 
17  i  partially  subdued  by  Henry  II., 
7*  i  ruled  by  John,  7j  ;  "  Strongbow" 
in,  7j;  review  of  England's  connection 
with,  »,(i,  a.ij  ;  revolt  against  Charles 
';■  'U'  "upporti  Charles  II..  141; 
Cromwell's  campaign  in.  341;  sup* 
ports  Jamet  II..  J74-*7T  :  the  English 
Parliament  claims  the  right  to  make 
laws  fur.  jqa;  Roman  Catholics  shut 
out  of  Parliament  of.  lao;  Irish  Par- 
liament represents  only  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  311  ;commer- 
cial  limitations  ot,  .^ji  ;  raises  troops 
and  demands  reforms, jjji  ;  obliged  to 
sjipport  the  Church  of^Englan<r  3J5; 
Reign  of  Terror,  .^a.^  ;  Irish  allowed  to 
vote  for  Protestants  as  members  of 
the  Irwh  Parliament,  .la.^  ;  united  with 
England,  jaj;  attempts  of  France  and 
Sp..intofree..ia.i;  the  Irish  flagandth* 
tniooj.ick.  '  picture,  1^6;  famine  in. 
.151 :  the  "land  question.'-  i.v»:  Church 
olhngland  diacstablishedin.  3,59;  gain 
in  the  land  tenure.  swJ  "home  rule." 
^  ^;K>eal  self-government  granted.^. 
"  Ironsides."  ^37. 
Isabella,    child  queen    ot    Richard    II., 

I  a>  :  sent  back  to  France.  1 14. 
Isabella,  queen  of  Spain.  159,  160. 

Jacobites,  376.  aSo.  304. 

James  I.,  birth,  196;  proclaimed  king  ot 
Scotland,  197  ;  accession,  appearance. 
an  :  portrait,  aia:  confers  with  Puri- 
tan ministers,  ai.i;  his  belief  in  the 
■■divine  right,"  ai6.  317;  favorites, 
conflict  wilh  Parliament.  ai7.  aiH; 
dealings  with  Spain,  aiS-jao;  executes 
Raleigh.  319;  death,  aao. 

James  II.,  comes  to  England  with 
Charles  II  .  a/ja,  afii,  36a;  acce<> 
sion.  a6^;  Monmouth's  rebellion  and 
Jameses  revenge.  afM-ififl !  arbitrary 
rule  of,  ib-j;  attempt  to  restore  the 
Koinan  Catholic  Church  to  power  in 
England,  i(A;  imprisons  the  seven 
bishops.  a6q;  portrait,  370;  abdicates 
the  throne,  370;  tries  to  regain  the 
thr.inc.  376.377  ;  death.  tS^. 
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J.ni».  Edwirddh.   Pr,.r„,|„),  ,„,  .  .„, 

'•■"pl-lot.inllirir,.»r,  ,„,   „J,' 
>jn«cdA„       Sc.J...„„,A,       '^■ 

,bV^'-"t'\'-"'">"'  •'"•  i« ■ 

>oi.  »(*;  drjilh.  ?;i 
Jiri,..l,„,.  ,„  ;  ,„|,j  I    .  s,,,„„,,  -      . 

»l.;J"""«l«mCliaitil)«r.  i.l>. 
Jc'vii.  AJmir.l.  ,«. 

4"" «. 

Jt.t.  .,.bb.J  for  Ih.  cr....d,  of  Ri.h.rJ 

h>  ^dwa,dI..,„.  in.,;  .How, J  ,„„„„„ 

.l"-.,8.       '■•     "        P't""«  "f  -Sui. V 

!"•  '"  "".  T4  i  Inn  t,.  knp  Ric  "arj  I 
Ion.  hi.  Fr,.nch  ]„„J.,  b/.  ."'^J'"^: 
iviin  rl.un-l,   a„j    baron..   Si4l».    hi. 

tharta,  8i:  dealh.  HS.  •* 

Johnson.  Samuel.  ,,. 
Jonion.  Ben.  to^. 
Jiitish  boat,  picture,  n. 

Kalh.rinc  of  Atagon.    marri„    p  ,„,. 
Arlhur.  ,,.,.  ,6n;  niarrie,  Il„,rj  Viri. 

Ken,rnKion.'iiala«of.  ]«. 

."''.S.'"'  "' "'"'  ""■''"'  '^'"•'■"■anily.  i 
King  (i.orite'.  War.  See  War  of  An..  I 
_   trian  Nutttsmon. 

,   King  Monmoulh.-      SeeMonnioulb 
KK,«of>heE„,,i.h.",i„ea,.u„edby 
Kirke,  Colonel  Percy.  a6^. 
•■  Kirke'a  Lambs."  a6i. 
Knighth,.,«l.   hecominB  a   knight,  with 

K".Vf'  ?.■■  ■'■,<'>«,K'""1  .-.nj  th'e  bad 
m,  77i  eH,s;y  of  a  kniRhl.  :H:  pic^re 
of  kmBht,  m   armor.  ,.,;;  knlKht.  at 
Aifincoiirt.  130.  i;i 
'•  Knight,  of  the  Royal  Oak."  j,6, 

Labrador,  aoe. 

"1.     ■land."' 8.. 

j.d  tJoBue.  iiaval  baltl.of.  ,8j. 

Lamb.  Charles.  3^. 

Lancaster.  House  of.  i.>„Mict  with  riou>e 

of  kin";';,!'"",:,!'' ''''"""■  "'■'"'»"• 

Land,  belonging  to  the  king.  ,.  ,R . 
changes  in  ownership  caused  bv  the 
crusades.  ,,,  o,;  land,  not  people, 
represented  in  Parliament.  ,,• 

Landqueslion.  the  Irish.  „<,; 

Langland.  William,  writes  "Piers  Plow 
man.    114. 

Langton.  Archbishop  Stephen.  8.,  leads 
the  barons  against  John,  84. 

Language,    the    English.    William    the 
Conquer.ir  trie,  to  learn  it.  » :  spoken 
by  the  masse,  of  the  p.ople.fa:  gai„c3    , 
many  new  word,  from  the  Frcn.-h    ,  ',     ' 
1.1  ;  courts  ot  justice  rcquir.  English!    | 
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<         'Mibe,„me,   Ih.    liierarv    langiiag. 

slu;/,"'"''^'"'"' '■■'■■"-•  ""J  '"'he 

ivei^h.""""-   '"■■  '■'"•■->  ">    "•• 

l.iin,,,,,e.  |-r,„ih.  used  „  „urt.  60. 

NeeLanguage.  Ih.  Kngli.h. 
Language.   L.l.n.  u.,d  in  church  and 
cj.n.e„,,  4,,,  to,  Alfred  Ihelir.at  tran.- 

I  ngliih       ""■"■'"'"    ''»ni  latin   10 

3"'."-- "V"  "r""''- -  °' ••'!'•  tr- 

laiiailcVx'r"" • """- 

Leicester    Kob.-rt.  Earl  of,  ig,. 
L«,pold.  Hukeof  Au.Iria.  -«   -a. 

Levelers."a4j. 
Lexington.  t,h." 

Literature.    Kngli.b.    Ca-dmon.    id.    ,„; 
Bcde.  ..j.,,  ;  Bei.wull.  Ep.c  of.  1,.  i-  ; 
Anglo. Saxon    Chr,.nicle.    h.gun     ,6 
ended.  (K,;  King  Alfreds  writing.,  ^l 
history   written,    6„.    ,„,  ;    ballad,  of 
IVrl  PI    ""^'    '"'  ■    Langland   write. 
I  ler.  Plowman.  11,:  t  haucer.  1  lu.i.., ; 
ballad,,  not   b,.ok>.   composed  in  Ihc 
)        f.nirteenth  and  fifteenth  centurie,.  .46! 
■<7  1  of  the  Lhiiahelhan  age.  jo,.jn«' 
play,  in  tb.  time  of  fame,  fa"'  m. 
ton  write.  Paradise  Lost.  J48  ,4,;  w    h 
picuireof  Milton;  Buny.rwriS  pll: 
grim.  Progress.    „6:    Defoe  writes 
RobinMin    eru„»,    .*,;    ,he    a^e    of 
Pr.;»e,  .86 ;  novel  of  home  life,  ij'i'eign 
Ul'^L'"  'f  i''"  ■  "C  '"<"  of  Ge'  gS 
LoirifiSfv^r"";.''"""  '-«"■  3'*/7. 
London.    Ki,e,    vessel,    to    „„,    ,^5 
18      Ore^r  ■■p'^"""."!  "y  .rames  I.° 
Fir.of.  ,,,8,  robli'd'hy  Cha  I'eVll'^^'s" 
set  Sre  to  in  the  Gordon  rio  ^  4o' 
."t^t"'''   '"""■''•'■   ''■>■■    •■'«•  "'■ 
"  Long  Parliament."  aii 
UngfelNm.  Henry  Wad.worlh.  ,6. 
i.oins.   Ai\.,  4601  support,  James  IL 

Louis  XVI..  jaj, 
Louisburg.  3ot,, 
Lucknow  .ie^c  of.  ,,„. 
Luther.  Martin,  16-  1-0 


Loid. 


Mac.iulav.    Thom->    Habingtn 

with  portrait,  .(rf,,  v,-. 
M.icdonal,l.  Flora.  ,,,4, 

from"  a'^.'l"-'"''  "'"'  '"'••'""I'  "'■■»« 
Maj'uba  llill.'^ei 

Manitoba    the' Province  of.  ,74. 
Map.  Walter,  74. 

March.  I.JinunJ  Mortimer,  Earl  of,  ,a, 
>a3,  laj,  14B,  140, 
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MMfi'iiit  Aurrliui.  iM). 
Murifarcl,  wit«  ofilcnrjr  V].,  141  144. 
Muna  Thcrcaa,  yii,  )ii. 
MarllKtrouKh.  John  Cliurt.hil1,  Di.kr  «l. 

with  portritit,  jN-t, 
Mi(rlht>riiu|[h.  Saruh,  Duthfii  of.  wuK 

portrait,  nn. 
Marli)w«,  i  hrJMtophrf,  1117. 
M.ir^lon  M.H>r.  Baltic  of.  137. 
Mury    I.     tMary     Tudor},    kliainhcriiotl 

hy    ParliHinenl,     173,     17.^,    iMi ;     pnv 

claimeil  quern  and  crowned,  iKj,  iK|; 

r.trly  lift.*,  iHf,  her  reli|fii>n,  marriiKr, 

■  K4,    186:    pir<ieiiition  uf  ProtPvlaniH, 

■  Ml,  1H7 :  drterteJ  liy  Philip.  1K7  ;  Ioms 
CaLiia.  1H7 ;  L-onrra*t  bclwccn  hertarly 
lite  MndEliiabeth'i,  188. 

Mary  II.,  marriaKO  to  William  of  Or- 
anjfe,  ^70;  acceaaion  jointly  with  hrr 
huHbnnd,  »7i  ;  porlrait,  J71 ;  rr)>«U 
the  invA->!on  of  l.ouia  XIV.,  with  com* 
rriL-morative  med.1l,    jKi-j  :  chur-ttler, 

Mary  (Siater  of  Henry  VIII.),  i(u,   1(17, 

■  flu. 

Mar>;.   Queen  of  Scot'a,  e.irly  life,    1,,^  ; 

claim  to  the  Kn^linh  throne,  with  por. 

trail,  iiy6;  marriea  Lord  Harnley,  igi>: 

rraigna     the     Scottish     throne,     1^7 ; 

eacapea  from    L'ichlevan  .-ind  fleea  lo 

Enffland,  197,  ujH;  is  imprisoned  and 

executed,  nfn,  joo. 
Maaham,  Sirs,  favorite  o(  Queeti  Anne, 

jyt. 
"  MsKter  Aylmer."  181. 
Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror, 

n,  36. 

Malilda,  wifeof  Henrv  I.,  m. 

MatildH.  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  ihoaen 
by  her  father  aa  hia  nuccessor.  V :  her 
contest  with  Stephen,  .i7-fir>, 

Midiiprrnnean  (Sra>.  Roman  Irrriluriea 
about,  7  ;  control  of  aoiii^ht  bv  Kuxaia, 
34S- 

Methodiam.  riae  of.  at)^.  .i<<o. 

Milan,  Duchess  of,  refunes  to  marry 
Henry  VIII.,  17:1. 

Milton.  John,  with  portrait.  J4K. 

Minden,  battle  of.  .if>^. 

Minalrel.  with  picture.  lai.  loa;  salary 
of,  147. 

Miatress  of  the  Robes,  .^7. 

Monarchy,  early  character  of.  ai6,  217  ; 
Egbert  of  VVesaex  riseH  to  aupremacy, 
2 1  ;  Paniah  conqueat  of  the  crown,  17  ; 
election  of  Harold  (not  of  the  royal 
family).  .ij  ;  William  the  Conqueror  be. 
comet  tcin(t  by  conquest,  ii-Tb,  and  bv 
election.  .^6:  charier  of  Henry  I..  5t: 
Ihequeation  of  aucceaaion  lo  the  crown 
on  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  5s;  election  of 
Stephen,  60 ;  Election  of  llenry  II.,  6r. : 
election  of  John,  83:  Ma^^na  Chart.i 
sikrned,  Us:  Henry  lit.,  the  (itat  child- 
kinfr  chosen,  88;  beginning  of  a  repre- 

deposes   Edward   II.    and    gives    the 


ifown  toKdward  HI  .  m^;  Richard  II. 
is  dr|h<«rd  And  I'ariiametil  giteo  ih* 
cnwn  to  llpiiry  IV.,  ui  ;  Wars  of  lh# 
Ku^ea  bt'iwcen  (lieri\»l  roval  houMa 
of  Vorkaiidl.ani.ttIcr.i4i>-i5J./tfi.«iM/ 
ii^iirpalion  .'t  Ki.  hard  III.,  i^u;  accev 
I  aionot  llanry  VII.  by  ii,iof\  of  Itoa- 
worth  field,  i.^j:  despot ii- ruleof  lli-nry 
VIM.,  17.1,171;  auiceasion  to  thu crown 
arritnitedbv  Car liami'nt  neon tormal ion 
to  the  king  a  will.  17^:  aneaaion  of 
Mar)  Tudor, the tuatlemali;ai)vereiK>i, 
>Mj;rrl<irioua  dictation  ot  the  Tudors, 
170,  i;H,  1H4,  itji,  |i,j;  claima  ot  Kli/u- 
nethandof  Mary  Slu.irlto  the  frown. 
t<M.  k/.;  the  irowri.1  of  Knjfl.tnd  and 
otScoilnnd  united  under. I. imrsl.iij; 
Jame^  aatstTlion  ol  the  "ili\  mi- right," 
*i*t;  hia  Hfbiirarintoa.  J17;  tontlia  ot 
Charles  I.  with  Carliameiii,  414.  tK,, 
J.l<.  J,U-JH:  i-ivilwar  b«'tnrcnCh;irle» 
I.  and  l'arli,iment,  inccution  •>(■  the 
king,  and  overthrow  of  (he  moii,»rib>. 
>  I.S-441 :  rciloration  of  the  monar.hv. 
*5j:  failure  of  the  •'Kxitusion  Bill!" 
j*ij  ;  arbitrary  rule  .iiid  fonvd  abdica- 
lii'"  of  Jameall.  *Mwj7o:  Parliament 
gi'  •  tliecrown  to  VVilham  and  Mary. 
i^•i^,  tirnitationa  of  the  aovrreign 
agreed  to  by  William,  a^  1  :  Parliament 
gives  tbo  thr..ne  to  Ann*  184.  and 
after  her  tothe  Hou>.«ol  H3novor,jH4: 
under lieorge  I..  theaovrrei(fn'apower 
^.^,".^'*«''-  ■"«:  two  political  parties. 
Wbiga  and  Tofiirn.  j.,.,;  Walpolc 
incrca»ca  powt-r  of  the  c.ibinet,  (»-(>; 
attempted  mcrea^e  of  the  ro\  al  powera 
under  Cirorge  III..  ,,j;  limitationa 
oftheroval  power,  ^ft,  147, 

Mona-ttericsaei/ed  by  Henry  VIH..  17,; 
Parliament  refuses  lo  restore  the  land 
of.  184. 

Monk,  lieneral  George.  ji;i. 

Monmouth,  the  Duke  of.  pro|>oaed  lor 
the  throne.  j6»:  rebellion  of.  with 
portrait,  ^,v'6s. 

Monmouth.  UeoflFrcy  of,  61,  74. 

'    Monopolica,"  j,iK, 

Montcalm.  Marquis  dr.  jo6. 

.Montlort,  Simon  de,  leads  the  haroni 
against  Henry  HI..gi..9j;  his  work. 
q.1.  <j6. 

Moore.  Sir  John,  jjo. 

Mora,  the.  j|. 

More.  Sir  Thomas,  171. 

Morley,  Mrs.,  aiji. 

Mortimer,  Edmund,  Farl  c.f  M.ircb,  111. 

Mortimer,  Favorite  of  the  mother  of 
Kdward  TI.,  10^-107. 

"Morton's  Fork."  1^8. 

Moscow,  ,rt». 

Mystery  playa,  with  picture,  6i-A-i,  J07, 

Naptileon,  Bonaparte,  bis  rise  to  power, 
,1i6,    his  wars,  with   portrait,   127.^0; 

rr.r;i3!    tn    .~.irr,rr..-m.->r;»te    HU    evj~T."fei' 

conquest  of  England,  ,ij<i;    bccotncii 


>:..JBW«frjaa!v^  j^jns^ 
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Kmwr,,,.  „«;  hi.d.f,.!.,  W.|„|,^, 
andt^ilp.   ,,,, 
Jii««j.l.l.«lll.ol.  .,;, 

>i»»»l   .lory    „„d„     I- ,„„»,„,         ': 

11     1        ,     ■  1  .".■^''"'^  '"   the  dcjllt  of 

^rw  Hriin«witk.  .71     i-j 
Nc»l,.,indl.n,l.  «,; 
•New  l)rle«nt.  hatile of    iji 
N-"  Z-„!„nd,  .„,. 

-.Non.J,.,o„,".,^' 

;;■"*•  ""r''  ?''"'"•  u:c.™q„„,. 

«.  *:   .-.i.c  t,  in   Knijbi.d  wplh  pi,. 
...IJ...r,.pKi„re.  „;   kmK,.|,e..r»lo,)' 


No 


indy.i,.,,,  „f  E,„„„  (,,„„„(„  , 


■  t        V."'    r.mnia    nroiirl 

II.  i.i;i'«d«.,.hfc„KU„d„„Jer  William 
lll»  C,.„i,„rr..r  |h;  „i|U.j  ,„  Koh.„. 
4<.  mortKiKt'd  lo  Uilli.m  Rufu.  jh- 
....iq,ic„J   hy    |[,„,     I  |.„i^'',';; 

n«.  undrrSI,pl„.„:,»;    ;„„,.„„,  h, 

J.T.Ji    Iv.Jeruk.  Lord.  ,14,  ,|,. 
>.-rlh  lapiv  di.c,.,,r,.r  of.  ,6. 

,'-S-,'«T  ^'''"'  ""'"'''•  Ouk.of. 

Norlhiimhri.i.  to. 
.Norlh-\Vt,L  Ttrrilori,-..  Iht.  of  C.riada. 

Northwrst   Paina^e,  »o<. 

.\ollin(fhani.  jj^ 

No.a  Sa.lia.  aimiircd  from  Franc.-,  jgi 

Novel,     hi.iorical  novrl,  of  Sa.Vl.  li  : 

of  homj  lif,.  .lo,,,,,, ;  p,„,„,  p;,,  ; 

lanty  of,  ,j67. 

"Oak-apple  Pay."  4,4. 

Oalea  Titus,  afii. 

Oalh.  chief  men  iwear  to  suppi.rt  Ma- 
tilda, jli  ;har,.n.iwearl.,  oppo.e  John, 
M4:  chict  ipen  awe,nr  allegiance  to 
j*'.1'-  ■"•  """'  of  f««lly  to  Ed- 
rV  J-  .V?"."""'!  "1  ■■*:  ""Ih 
taken  bv  William  IM.,  ar.  ■  of  'leiri. 
anccto  William  III  ccfiined  .  non. 
jurors.  176;  required  by  the  .e>t  Act. 

O  c'onnell.  Daniel.  „„.  „-. 

Odo.    l..Vf  brother  rf  Willi,™    ihe  Con. 


Opium  War.  tjo, 
llran,.  K,,.,.  (j„,„    ^^, 
llr«"Ke  Kiicr  lolo.iy,  „;. 

Oiidr,,.,.!,.,  (laltleof,   ,„,. 

0....rd,  Matilda  e....pert,„m.   ,.„.., I, 
brar.of  liii.e     ,„,  „,   ,„,  j.^,      V 

s't>  of.  admits  l)i«avnt«t«  i,«, 

I'itlfe.  duties  of,  7ft 

{'•Ir.  lhelM,Kli,h.  j„. 

I  .itesline.  47. 

I|aiadisc  I„.,|,  44,,, 

I'aris.     I'reaiy  of.  formally    cades  Can- 

I  arRt't,  >ir  lli-iiry,  x-^ 
I'arliament,  b,,i„„in»  of  ih..  Il„„.e  ol 
lommoii..  ,,i  ;  the  Sr»t  orKam^d  re- 
presenlalne  parliament.  ,/.-  „ain» 
po»er  bv  the  Hundred  Vc.ir  ,  Var 
.lu:  ii.ei„l«rs  not  frecl.  cl.ded.  ,„! 
.piir>,.,n  ot  f  resbilrrians  lu.ni.,,>: 
Ilou.e   ol   l.ord.    aholi.I.ed    |,,ii    ,„d 

res.ure.1.  ,.„.■    di i„„  „,,  hi  Irom- 

»ell.44,.  „h:       llarrbone  ,.■.,»,  re- 
forms  in    ele,  111,1,     nun,    .rs    ol.    «,  ■ 
luiutat.onsaiid,„lue  .t  the  Lords.  ,,- 
»"i     p,.«er    ol     ,|„,     loiiimons.     ult' 
limitations  ol  men, iH-r-hipolihe  Com- 
mons. 1,1.     Seeal.o  Monarchv, 
h^ih"'  "''«;""".,."i  'lie  reipn  ol  Eira- 
heth.  „,a;   taialier.and  iToundheaJ,. 
"11,  in  llielimeoltheCommonweallh 
",'•  ',"!'"  <"'"  ofWilliam  and  Mar, 
i;'..   Willi.  ■indToricinthetimeof 
l.eorKc  I.,  j.^, 
Patrick.  Saint,  preaches  in  Ireland:  ,7. 
Peasants   revolt,  m-n-  ' 

Peel.  Sir  Robert.   ,46,      '' 
Pen.n.eof  Henry  11,  7,, 
Peniii.olar  War,  „„ 
Pcnn.  William,  a,). 
Pennsylvania.  J57', 
'•  Penny  P.istatfe,"  i^o. 
■    Peoples  Charter,    t^j 
Percy.  H.trry  (Hotspur),  m,  ,,«, 
Persecution,    relitious.  first  l,„rnl„„  at 
the  Slake.  ia<:  i.n.ler  H.-iir,  Vll|    ,-„ 
■  71  ■■  under  Mar,,,84.,S7:  under  Jam'es 
li", ',',*■  "°-   ""'•'''  C'harles  I..a.iu:  of 
Waldenses.    44S:    under  Charles   II 
4.s6.    a.^7 .    of   Scotli-h    Presbyterians 
:ndcr  James  If.,  a(,7. 
Peier  tlicllerinii,  47, 
Petition  of  peasant,  to  Richard  II..  .16: 
of  Puritan,   to  James  I.,  a,  , ;  ■•  Peti- 
tion ol  Rights.'  ja,.  jaf,.       See  Char- 
tists. 
Pevensev.  „, 
Pbilin  of  Castile.  i,,g. 
Ph  :  ;      '  T'rance.  as  a  crusader.  78;  al- 
ien.t;l     ■  .  impri-on    Richard   I..75-1'.,: 
depr„e.  John  of  his  French  lands.  Ha: 
son  of  Phil. p  invited  10  rule  Entfland, 

ri.l'l.ii  II     of  Spain,    marries    Mary   I., 
with  portrait.  184.186:  deserts  her.  187: 
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woos   Elizabeth,   190;   lendi  the  Ar- 

tnaUa.  100-304, 
Philip|>a.  wite  of  Edward  III.,  pleailstor 

(he  citizens  of  Calais.  110;  introdiicfs 

fine  wool  Weaving,  iis, 
Picta,   harass    EnKlanJ.    9i  la,   1.1:   de- 

scendants  of,  47. 
Piers  Plowman,  114. 

Pilgrimage  to  CaiUerbury.  See  Canter- 
bury Talts  ;  of  Canute,  j8  ;  a  deed  of 

merit.  46. 
"Pilgrim  Fathers,"  aao. 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  J56. 
Pitt,  William  (Earl  of  Chatham),  with 

portrait,  30.1,  30,^. 
Pitt,  the  younger.  318. 
Plague,  the  (jreat,  357. 
Plantagenet,  derivation  of  (he  word, 64; 

king  at  table,   pictiirr.  96;  genealogy 

of  royal  house,  ut. 
Plays  in   Elizabeth's   lime,  ao6,  207;  in 

timeoF  James   I,.  J17  ;  sL-onied  by  the 

PuritanN.  349.    See  Mystery  Plays. 
Plymouth,  30,^. 

Plymouth  (in  the  United  States).  330. 
Poetry,    iti    Elizabeth's   time.    306 ;    in 

Anne's  time,  286 ;    in  tiir?  of  Ueorge 

ni..?35-6. 

Poitiers,  battle  of.  110. 

Poor,  sufferings  of  the.  under  Henry 
\'in.,  171,  173;  tiuffcrings  of  renters 
of  small  farms,  167-179;  hard  lives  of 
the,  105 ;  KufTering  caused  by  the  in- 
vention of  machinery,  33a. 

"Poor  Priests,"  117. 

Pope.  Alexander.  3U6. 

"  Poundage,"  3S4. 

Pounds,  John,  3,^8, 

Prayer  Book,  the  English,  compiled, 
178;  forced  upon  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terians, 330, 

Presb>tertan8.  an,  ait,  330;  conflict  be- 
n  andthePurii 


tween  them  a 
persecuted  i 
368. 


Scotland  by  James  II., 


Preston  Pans,  battle  of,  303, 

Pretender.     See  James  Edward. 

Pretoria,  capture  of.  363. 

"Pride  9  PiirH-r,"  3;8. 

"Prince  Charlie."  SeeCharles  Edward. 

"Prince  of  Wales,  "  origin  of  the  title, 
96.97. 

Printing  invented  and  brought  to  Eng- 
land, tAH.  it6;  fac-simile  of  Caxton't, 
148;  eHfect  upon  the  Renaissance) 
166. 

"Privilege,"  '34-,S- 

Privy  Council,  359. 

Protectorate,  the.  a46-z.i;3. 

Protestant  Reformation,  beginning  of, 
167. 

Punishments,  severity  of,  3^3. 

Puritans,  Puritanism,  rise  of.  193  ;  under 
Jamesl.,ai3,  ajo;  under  Charles  II.. 
3^6;  ministers  in  the  Great  Plague, 
a!s8.  ".W- 

Purveyors,  brought  under  laws,  ,S3- 


Ouaker.  349.  357.  367. 
LJucbec,  capture  of.  306. 
Ljuiberon  Bay.  battle  of,  308. 


Raleigh,  Sir  Walter.  303.  305 ;  with  por- 
trait, 319, 

Ramili.  s,  battle  of,  390. 

Rastelas,  334,  33.1, 

Reformation  begun  by  teaching  of  Lu- 
ther. 167,  170. 

Reform  Hill,  341-343. 

Keign  of  Terror,  in  France,  334  ;  in  Ire- 
land, 3»s- 

Renaissance,  166, 

"  Restoration  "  of  Charles  II.,  353. 

Revolution  (American),  the  Stamp  Act, 
with  picture  of  stamp,  313,314  ;  begin- 
ning of  the  war. 316;  it's  close,  317. 

Revolution  (French),  oppression  ot 
French  peasants.  331,  ^33  ;  destruction 
of  the  Bastille,  with  picture,  333,  3iji; 
excesses  of  the  revolutionists,  334 ;  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  334  ;  English  feeling 
towards,  334. 

Revolution,  industrial,  333. 

Revolution  of  ib88,  a77,'  378. 

Rheims,  1^6-138. 

Rhodes,  Cecil.  578. 

Rhodesia,  origm  of  name,  378, 

Richard  1.  revolts,  75;  his  name.  CcEur 
de  Leon,  77 ;  character  of,  77, 80 ;  as  a 
crusader,  78  ;  imprisonment  and  ran- 
dom, with  picture,  79;  taxes  his  peo- 
ple, 78;  death,  80,  8i. 

Richard  II.  meets  an  angry  mob,  115, 
ti6;  mirries  the  child  Isabella  of 
France,  is  deposed.  131 ;  imprison -nent 
of,  133;  his  body  shown  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  133. 

Richard  III.,  becomes  Protector,  148 ;  be- 
comes  king,  abolishes  benevolences, 
print*  the  law  s  in  English,  said  to  have 
murdered  his  nephew,  leo,  lei;  Uslain 
at  Bosworth  Field,  1^3. 

Richard,  Duke  ot  York  (died  1460).  his 
claim  to  the  thionc.  140,  141  ;  is  slain 
in  battle  and  leaves  a  son.  who  be- 
comes  Edward  IV.,  141. 

Richard,  son  of  Duke  Robert,  killed  in 
the  New  Forest,  48. 

Ridjey.  Bishop  Nicholas,  186, 

"  Right  of  Search."  333, 

Rizzio.  David,  196. 

Robert,  half  brotherof  William  the  Con- 
queror. 38. 

Robert,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
4«.  4.1.  46 :  with  effigy.  47,  48,  50-53. 

Komnson  Crusoe.  367. 

Rochelle,  335. 

"  Rocket,  '  the  first  locomotive,  picture, 

Rtig-ers,  John,  186. 

Roman  Britain,  map  of,  8;  walla,  with 

picture,  q,  10 ;  rule  in  Britain,  1 1. 
Roman  Catholic  Church.     See  Catholic 

Church. 
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"f.T™  H  '!  '"'""'■  '  •    '"  Brluin,  B.,„ 
leave  Britain,  lo.  * 

»8.  value  of.  pilgrim.ge  to,  46. 

Kotten  boroug-hi,    341. 
Rouen,  344. 
Kmindheads.  with  picture,  a.,5.  a-^. 

Koyal  Char  «.■  with  picture,  a,.. 

Roya  Oak.    .56.     See  Kni>h.s  oV  the 

Royal  Oali. 
Runnymede.  with  picture,  8*. 
Rupert.  Princ-  of  the  Palatinate,  a  r 
Kitasei;.  Admiral,  abi. 
Russia,  Napoleon's  invasion  of.  -13.., 
RyeHousePlot.  a6i.  " 

Ryswick,  treaty  of.  aSa. 

■'Sailor  Kinsr."    See  William  I\-. 
aaint  Helena.  331. 
St.  Vincent,  naval  battle  of.  jj6. 
Salisbury  Plain.  7. 

Sanctuary,  right  of.   149;  at  Westmin- 
ster, with  picture.  149. 
Saracens,  rule  Jerusalem,  75,   79.91 
Saxon,  epic.     See  Beowulf!     Saxon  or- 
deals,  7,t ;  names  for  days  of  the  week 
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Saxons,  harass  and  then  conquer  Bri- 
Um.  tt,  13;  on  the  Continent,  14-17; 
as  slaves  in  Rome,  17;  Christianity 
preached  to.  17.  iS;  of  the  same  race 
as  the  Danes,  ai, 
Schelde  (River).    English  victory  near 

mouth  of,  107. 
Scone,  Stone  of  Scone  carried  to  Eng- 
land, with  picture,  98;  James  I. 
crowned  on,  aia;  Charles  II.  crowned 
at,  343. 
Scotland,  Irish  origin  of  the  Scots,  9; 
Roman  forts  across,  9 ;  Edward  1.  be- 
comes overlord  of,  97 ;  Scottish  resist- 
ance to  Edward  I.,  97,  09:  toEdwjirJ 
W.  by  Robert  Bruce,  104,  105;  border 
warfare,  134:  supports  Perkin  War- 
beck,  157;  War  with  England  in  reign 
ofHcnryVIU..  164;  attempt  of  Henry 
VIII,  towin  the  hand  ot  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  for  his  son,  and  Mary's  mar- 
riage to  Francis,  Uauphin  of  France, 
195;  Mary's  claim  to  the  English 
throrie,  195.  196J  her    widowhood  and 


(iirudc,  195.  190;   ner    wtaownooc 

mar^ria^o  Rrst^o  Lord    Darnley,  thpn 
'  " 17:  Ber 


■iidrriaKB  nrsi  10  Lord  i-»arniey,  then 
totheEarlof  Bothwell,  i0.  197:  Rer 
deposition  and  escape  to  England, 
'97-!99;  her  execution.  199.  ao.  ;  ac- 
cession of  her  son  James  to  the  Eng- 
lish (hrone,  a. ,  (See  James  1. 1;  revolts 
against  the  required  use  ot  the  Entr- 
li.h  Prayer  Book,  a,^:  "Solemn 
Leagueaod  Covenant"'  with  the  Ene- 
liih  Parliament againstCharles  I. ar- 
surrender  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Scots 
and  their  surrender  of  him  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Parliament,  34, :  attempts  of 
Charles  (II,)  to  secure   the    English 


throne  and  battle  of  Worcester.  34a. 
^44  .  Stuart  line  restored.  a«  ■  Scoti/Lh 

Jcolt.  Sir  Walter.., ft  '^ 
^cMagc  introduced!,)  iVnrv  II    s, 
Sea.power.     See  Navy  '        '  '* 

Sebaitopoi.  sieKe  of.  ,,. 
Sedgemoor.  bailie  of,  S,. 

^S-.H.!^""'"'"'  '•''"' "'•"■"■'■"- 
Separatisls,  aai. 
|ep<.y  Mutiny,  jj,,. 
aclllement.  Act  of.  ,84. 

seven  Year.  \\  ar.  304-.M.  ^ 

Severn(Rivcr).  a4,j. 
Seymour.   Jane.  171. 
Shaltesliury,  Earl  of.  j6i. 
bhakcMare.    William.    »iil,    |K„i,aii 
tu?;      -  ■'"""■'■  ""  "I""",  "ill!  pi"; 
Sheep-raising,  173. 
''Ship-money."  330. 
Shovel.  Sir  Cloudesley.  a,m 
Shrewsbury,  battle  of,  i,, 

^'rul*er"°f"    "'  ""'**  '"'  ""^^f""^''  «» 
ruler  of,  90.  91, 

Simnel,  Lambert.  ij6. 

Slavery    abolished    in    England's  'Vest 

India  colonies,  343- 
Soldiers.  in  time  of  Charles  L   wii     n,v 

ture.   aat,  ^'*-' 

•'Solemn  League  and  Covenant     33- 

Solway  <River).  9.  198.  *' 

Somerset.  Edward  Seymour,  Puke  of 
177-179. 

Songs  of  Eliiabeth's  time,  ac6 

South  Sea  Bubble.  397. 

Spain.  England's  fear  of  becomings 
Provm.v  of,  ,85  ;  the  Spanish  Armada 
aoo.an4  ;  connection  of  James  i.  wiih 
(Spanish  marriagcquestion).  3,8.,,-,. 
attempts  to  aid  Ireland.  33,;  axks 
En^rland's  aid  against  Napiileon.  -j^u 

npanish  Succession,  war  of  the  -tiu 

"Spectator."386, 

Spenser.  Edmund,  ao6. 

Squire,  duties  of.  becoming  a  knight, 
with  picture.  76.  77.  ** 

Stamp  Act.  with  picture  of  stamp,  ,,, 

.u"  «.'■'*■  '^'H'*  °^  **"■  *''*'  P'^u're  of 
the  Standard. 59. 
Star  Chamber,  158.338,331. 
Steam  engine  invented.  3a  j, 
Stephen,   accession,  grant's  charter.  *■}• 
htscontest  with  Matilda.  57-6   ;  in  Nor- 
mandy.  s8:  his  death.  60,  64.6s. 
Stpohenson's  Iix;omotive.  pictute,  ^A^ 
Stirling  Castle,  with  picture.  105. 
Stonehengc.  with  picture,  6.  7. 
Strafford.  Sir  Thomas  Wcntw.irth.  Earl 
of,  33R,  319,  331.  333, 
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"Stronf{bow"    becortiet  ■  kinf;  in  Ire- 
land, 73. 
Stuart  Soverei.   la,  genealoKy  of,  »9.i. 
St,  James's  ParK.  picture  of  Mall  iti.  310. 
Sully,  Maximilicn  de   Bethunc,  ))i:c  dt'. 

Sunderland,  Lord,  375. 
Sweyne,    king    of   Eng^tand  and    Pen- 
mark,  37. 

Tabard  Inn,  iiq. 

Tam  O'Shanter,  335. 

Tasmania,  part  ct  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia,  375. 

Tauntun,  365. 

Taxation,  under  Henry  I,,  54  ;  under 
Richard  I.,  78;  under  John,  83;  twelve- 
penny  tax  ol  Richard  II.,  11,5;  free- 
dom of  church  lands  from,  150;  severe 
taxation  unsafe.  157  ;  tinder  James  I., 
ai8;  certain  taxes  Ktven  to  the  sove- 
reigns. 334  ;  under  Charles  I.,  3^.  3^8, 
33  >;  of  the  American  colonies, 313-3 15; 
proposal  for,  must  come  from  the 
Commons,  348, 

Tenchebrai.  battle  of,  ja. 

Tennyson.  Alfred,  Lord.  13.  74.34,1.  3^6; 
portrait,  36*- 

Test  Act,  rental  of.  3:*. 

Thackeray,  ^VilliarnMakepeace,  3^16. 

Thanet  (Isl  ind),  17. 

Theatres,  r'asingof  the,  349. 

Thieves,  f  vere  law  against,  173,  17.). 
33'- 

"Thorough,     338, 

Threshing  and  winnowing,  picture,  30. 

"Tonnage,"  334. 

1 .1.  ies,  399,  300- 

Tow.:r  of^  London,  built  by  William  the 
Coni^u^ror,  41 ;  murder  of  Edward  V. 
and  his  brother  in,  picture,  151. 

Towns,  char  er  (jiven  by  Richard  I.,  78; 
charters  i'    tMsregarded  by  John,  8j. 

Towton,  bat       of,  14a, 

Trafalgar,  bi"  '„  of,  339. 

Transvaal,  the.    y^.sn- 

Treaty,  of  Dovei  160;  of  Ryswick,  jSj; 
ot  Utrecht.  384,  of  Aix-la-Chapel!e, 
303:  oi  Veriailles,  317;  of  Paris,  373. 
376;  of  Vienna,  331  ;  of  Ghent,  334. 

Trelawney,  Bishop,  369. 

Tudor,  Owen,  i.sa- 

Tudor  sovereigns,  fjenealogy  of,  1^4,310. 
"Tumbte-down      Dick."    See    Richard 

Cromwell. 
Turks  rule   the  Holy  Land,  47  ;  capture 

Constantinople,  166. 
"Twelve-days  Queen,"  183.  18^, 
Tyler,  Wat.  ii.s.  ii6- 
Tyndale,  William.  177- 
Tvne(River).  9. 

Union  Act.  ihe.  joins  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  in  one  province,  374-        ,       , 

Union  heiween  England  and  Scotland, 
with  picture  of  flag,  287   i88:  between 


Kngland  and  Ireland,  with  picture  of 

the  tla|f ,  345,  336. 
■■  Union  Jack,  "  with  picture,  388,  336. 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  318.  3-1. 
United   States.      See  Colonics,  Uiscov- 

eries.    American     Revolution.      Civil 

war  in,  357. 
Utopia,  171. 
Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  agi.  393. 

Valhalla,  home  of  dead  heroes,  33. 

Van  Tromp,  347. 

Valley  Forge,  317. 

Venerable  Bede,  ai. 

Versailles,  Ireatyof,  317. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  344-34.^. 

Victoria,  childhood,  339;  accession  344, 
345:  portrait.  346;  marriage,  with 
portrait  of  Prince  Albert,  349;  pro- 
claimed Empress  o(  Indii,  3.^7;  the 
literature  ot  her  reign,  36;  -367  ;  public 
interest  in  her  life,  her  ch  iracter.  367, 
368;  her  "personal  moni  chy,"37o, 

Vienna,  Congress  of,  331. 

Villeinage,  aitectcd  by  the  Black  Death 
and  the  battle  of  Cricy,  111-113  ;  P""" 
ishment  of  run  >way  villeins.  113;  ai- 
tempts  to  burn  tli.^  lists  of  villeins,  ■  15. 
■  16. 

VillicTs,  George.  See  Duke  ot  Buck- 
ingham. 

Virginia,  331. 

Wages,  increased  by  the  Black  Death. 
1 13  :  the  stow  rise  of.  171,  173. 

Waldentes.  348. 

Wales,  survival  of  Christianity  in,  17; 
subjugated  by  Edward  L.  96 ;  the  first 
English  Prince  of  Wales.  96,  97  :  Ihe 
Welsh  at  Cricy,  109;  Wales  upholds 
Richard  (I.,  133;  accepts  the  rule  of 
Henry  Vlll.  as  that  of  a  Welshman, 

Wallace,  William,  98 ;  statue,  99. 
Waipole,  Sir  Robert,  with  portrait,  397. 

Warbeck.  Perkin,  ..s7. 
War  of  1813,  3:^.1.  334- 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,   396, 


War  Ship  that  conveyed  Henry  VIII. 

to  France,  picture,  165. 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  beginning  ot.  140- 

■43;  fierceness  of,  14'.  >55  I  last  battle 

Warwick,   Richard  Nevil.  Earl  of  (the 

king-maker),  141,  i43-'45. 
Washington,  George,  3'&. 
Watchwords  of  the  French  Revolution, 

3>4- 
Waterloo,  battle  of,  33*. 
Watt.  James.  333. 
Weaving,  fine  weaving  intn^uced  into 

England,  113;  machinery  for  weaving 

invented.  333. 
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Wellington,  Arthur  \\>|lesle>.  Duke  of 
tlrivts  Napoleon  tr^.m  Spain,  u<,  ; 
Victory   at     W'atetloo.wiih    portrait. 

Wesley,  J',l.n,  with  portrait,  jtio. 
*Ves»cx,  at,  ay. 
Wcjisex.  (JoJwin.  Earl  of,  j<(. 
U'efct  Indies,  367,  m. 
jycstminster  Abbey,  with  pittiirr.  ;*>.  ^7. 
\V  hij{S,  ji>i),  (oo. 
Whitby  Abbey,  picture,  iff, 
Whitchelil.  Georgi-,  juc. 
Whitf  Ship,  hiss  of.  5j. 
Wiclif,    John,    forms   bands  of    "■ 
Priests,"  with  portrait,  117;  his  ' 
trine  of    the    kin^'dom    ot    God. 
translation   of  the    Bible.    nH; 

lower  of  iuin  burned  at  tbestakt 

his  rranslutioii    ftrbidden   to   be  Ktld. 
146. 
Wiifht,  Isle  of.  the  refu«re  of  John,  87  ; 

theretutfc  of  Charles  I..  218. 
Wilberlorce.  William.  j4j. 
William  the  Conijueror  visits  Ertfland, 
.ii  ;  invades  and  conquers  Entfland,  is 
elected  and   crowned   king,  jj- (6 -dis- 
tributes  the    English    lands.    i«  ;     his 
ireatmeni  of  Odo.  chooainp  Normiui 
oificers.    jfi,   m:     establishes    the  Cur- 
fe  v.  ili'ars  the  New    Forest.  41  ;  com- 
piles the     r>oniesday     Book.    41.    42  ■ 
di^ath.  43,  66.  8g.  1*7, 
Wil'iam   II.  (R(ifus)'    recommended    as 
kioff  of  England,  42;   acccwion.  43  ; 


Poor 
■  doc- 


f*.|. 


dc.poilii  the  Church.  44;  receives  the 
wT*"""??,''*,  ^°!:"'an'iy.  4*' :  death.  4K. 
W  .  ham  III.  (of  Orange)  marrien  Mary 
11.  J70;  accessionjointly  with  his  wife 
»7i  ;  mgna  a  bill  limiting  the  power  of 
the  crown,  (avors  reli|rious  liberti, 
with  portrait. ^ 


7.i.  a74:  oppo!. 
scampaiffnm  Ireland,  ^78. 


him.  476;  his 
death.  3S4, 
William  I  v..  character  with  portrait.  ,1  w, 
mo;    rctorins   and   inventions  duri'nir 
.,.'?'■  ^^e'K"..uo-,i44- 
Winchester.  4,-43,  48.  4^;  .-oiners  pun- 

ished  at.  s^.  ' 

Windsor,  m-i'. 

Wolfe,    General  James,    with    portrait 
„,JO,s.  306. 

Wolsey.  Cardinal  Thomas,  with  picture 
of  hini  and  bis  suite.  ,6H  ;  his  mode  of 
ife.  .68.  .6q ;  portrait.  170  ;  c;.lled  u|v,n 
to  obtain  the  Pope  ■  annulment  of  the 
first  marri.iKC  of  Henry   '.    II,.   ,60: 
arrest  and  death.  170. 
Woodvilles.  the,  148. 
Worcester,  battle  of.  24  j. 
Wordsworth.  Willijim,  'u6. 
Wri-n,  Sir  Christopher. "^58. 


York,  rival  home  m  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  no;  genealoKV  of  York  s.tve- 
reijfns,  154. 

"1  ounif  Pretender, 
ward. 


See  Charles  Ed- 


